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INTliODUCTION. 


It  iH  (leploriiblc  tlmt  so  iniicli  uiiroliiible  iiifoiination  j^lioulil  Iiiivo  nppoarcil  in  thf 
newspnpors  of  tlie  world  rcgardinj^  the  new  gold  fiuld.H  of  Canadiim  Nortli-Wcst  and 
Alaska,  'ind  it  is  with  the  object  if  putting  before  the  world  the  truth  of  this  most 
M'ondcrful  country  that  I  have  written  this  book.  Having  recently  returned  from  the 
Klondyke,  after  spending  nearly  four  years  in  the  country,  I  find  myself  daily  deluged  witli 
letters  from  all  sorts  and  onditions  of  men  anxious  to  get  particuhir.s  of  the  new  El  Dorado 
which  is  now  the  magnet  for  many  minds. 

During  my  four  years'  stay  in  t]\at  country  I  liave  done  «',■  'st  c\erythiug  that  a  man 
could  do,  carrying  provisions  all  over  that  region  without  maKiug  enough  to  pay  my  own 
expenses.  There  have  been  men  in  that  country  for  t^\  ity-throo  years  looking  for  rieii 
diggings  and  until  last  full  they  did  not  succeed  in  finding  them.  Ni  ,urally  people  in  this 
country  iLink  that  what  Oiie  man  can  do  another  can.  biM  if  tiiese  inexperienced 
enthusiastic  gold  seekers  rusli  into  the  country,  go  into  the  mountains  and  endure  all  the 
hardsliips  of  the  climate,  and  strike  rich  creeks  in  a  short  time,  doing  in  a  few  months 
what  it  has  taken  us  years  to  do,  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  lie  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 

In  the  Klondyke  region,  you  must  remember,  every  foot  of  ground  has  been  taken  up  by 
this  time.  When  I  left  in  June  last  we  had  sufhcicnt  men  in  that  country  to  properly  work 
those  diggings.  The  multitudes  that  go  there  now  will  have  to  .strike  out  for  new  places.  I 
do  not  want  to  discourage  men,  but  I  do  say  that  it  would  be  foolish  for  a  man  to  give  up  all 
he  has  on  a  chance,  to  leave  a  good  position  here  and  risk  all  his  money  there  in  a  climate 
and  under  conditions  that  require  a  strong  constitution  and  untiring  perseverance.  A  man 
with  a  little  money  to  spare  ami  nothing  to  lose  here  might  do  well  in  going  to  Klondyke, 
for  I  believe  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the  richest  region  in  the  world  of  yold.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  William  Ogilvie,  Government  Surveyor,  portions 
of  whose  report  is  given  in  the  first  part  of  tlie  book.  As  far  as  I  can  I  have  given  answers 
to  ahnost  any  question  that  could  be  asked  regarding  the  new  gold  fields  and  hope  my 
own  experiences  will  be  found  useful  to  many  who  think  of  trying  their  fortunes  in  the 
great  North-West. 

A.  E.  IRONMONGER  SOLA, 

London,  December  ]st,  1897. 
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THE     YUKON     DISTRICT, 

HISTORICAL    SKETCH. 


From    WILLIAM    OGILVIE'S    REPORT. 


The  Yukon  District  comprises,  speaking  generally,  that  part  of  the  North- 
west Territories  lying  west  of  the  water  shed  of  the  Mackenzie  Eiver ;  most  of 
it  is  drained  by  the  Yukon  River  and  its  tributaries.  It  covers  a  distance  of 
about  650  miles  along  the  river  from  the  coast  range  of  mountains. 

The  first  people  from  civilization  to  enter  the  country  were  the  traders  for 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  the  year  18i0  Mr.  Carapball  was  commissioned 
by  Sir  George  Simpson  to  explore  the  Upper  Liard  and  to  cross  the  height-of- 
land  in  search  of  any  river  flowing  to  the  westward.  After  ascending  the  river 
to  its  head  waters  he  struck  across  to  the  head  of  the  Pelly  Eiver,  thence  down 
the  Pelly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Lewes,  at  which  point  he  turned  back,  his 
men  having  become  discouraged  by  the  stories  of  the  Wood  Indians  encamped 
thei*e,  who  represented  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  was  inhabited  by  a 
large  tribe  of  canliibals.  In  1847  Fort  Yukon  was  established  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Porcupine  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Murray,  another  member  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

In  1848  Campbell  established  Fort  Selkirk  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pelly 
and  Lewes  Rivers ;  it  was  plundered  and  destroyed  in  1852  by  the  Coast 
Indians,  and  only  the  ruins  now  exist  of  what  was  at  one  time  the  most 
important  post  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  west  of  the  Eocky  Mountains 
in  the  far  north.  In  1869  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ofiicer  was  expelled 
from  Fort  Yukon  by  the  United  States  Government,  they  having  ascertained 
by  astronomical  observations  that  the  post  was  not  located  in  British  territory. 
The  oflicer  thereupon  ascended  the  Porcupine  to  a  point  which  was  supposed  to 
be  Avithin  British  jurisdiction,  where  he  established  Rampart  House ;  but  in 
1890  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  found  it  to  be 
20  miles  within  the  lines  of  the  United  States.  Consequently  in  1891  the  post 
was  moved  20  miles  further  up  the  river  to  be  within  British  territory. 

The  next  people  to  enter  the  counti-y  for  trading  purposes  were  Messrs. 
Harper  and  McQuestion.  They  have  been  trading  in  the  country  since  1873 
and  have  occupied  numerous  posts  all  along  the  river,  the  greater  number  of 
which  have  been  abandoned.  Mr.  Harper  is  now  located  as  a  trader  at  Fort 
Selkirk,  and  Mr.  McQuestion  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  at  Circle  City,  which  is  the  distributing  point  for  the  vast  regions 
surrounding  Birch  Creek,  Alaska.  In  1882  a  number  of  miners  entered  the 
Yukon  country  by  the  Dyea  Pass  ;  it  is  still  the  only  route  used  to  any  extent 
by  the  miners,  and  is  shorter  than  the  other  passes  though  not  the  lowest. 
In  1883  Lieutenant  Schwatka  crossed  this  same  poss  and  descended  the  Lewes 
and  Yukon  Rivers  to  the  ocean. 
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THE   YUKON   DISTRICT. 


The  history  of  the  Yukon  District  within  rofont  years  will  be  best 
described  by  tlie  followin'^  extract  from  the  annual  report  ot  the  Deputy  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  18t>5  : — 

"In  the  year  1837  the  Hon.  Thomas  White,  then  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
authorized  the  orj^anization  of  an  expedition  liaving  for  its  object  the  explo- 
ration of  that  region  of  the  North-west  Territories  of  Canada  wiiich  is  drained 
by  the  Yukon  Eiver.  The  work  was  entrustoil  to  Dr.  (ieor^e  M.  Dawson,  now 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr.  Wm.  O^ilvie,  the  well-known 
explorer  and  surveyor.  Dr.  Dawson  devoted  the  whole  of  that  season,  and 
Mf.  Ojjfilvie  a  period  coverinjj  nearly  two  years,  to  obtaininy^  geoloj^ical,  topo- 
^'raphical,  and  f,'enoral  information,  chiefly  respoctinfj  the  tract  of  country 
lyin^'  adjacent  to  the  l-tlst  meridian  of  longitude,  which  by  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  designated  as  the  boundary  line  from  tiie  neighborhood  of 
Mount  St.  Klias  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Alaska  and  tlie  adjoining 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown  which  now  form  part  of  the  North-west 
Territories  of  Canada. 

"  The  explorers  found  that  in  proximity  to  the  boundary  line  there  existed 
extensive  and  valuable  placer  gold  mines,  in  which  even  then  as  many  as  three 
hundred  miners  were  at  work.  Mr.  Ogilvie  determined,  by  a  series  of  lunar 
observations,  the  point  at  which  the  Yukon  River  ia  intersected  by  the  141st 
meridian,  and  marked  the  same  on  the  ground.  He  also  determined  and 
marked  the  point  at  which  the  western  affluent  of  the  Y''ukon,  known  as 
Forty  Mile  Creek,  is  crossed  bji  the  same  meridian  line,  that  point  being  situated 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  This 
survey  proved  that  the  place  which  had  been  selected  as  the  most  convenient, 
owing  to  the  physical  conformation  of  the  region,  from  which  to  distribute  the 
supplies  imported  for  the  varioua  mining  camps,  and  from  which  to  conduct 
the  other  business  incident  to  the  mining  operations — a  place  situ-  '.e  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Forty  Mile  Creek  and  the  Yukon,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  Fort  Cudahy  has  been  given — is  well  within  Canadian  territory.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  mines  then  being  worked  Mr.  Ogilvie  found  to  be 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  international  boundary  line,  but  he  reported  tlie 
existence  of  some  mining  fields  to  the  south,  the  exact  position  of  which  with 
respect  to  the  boundary  he  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  fix. 

"  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  mining  in  the  locality  mentioned  has 
steadily  increased  year  by  year  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Ogilvie's  survey,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  season  not  less  than  one 
thousand  men  were  so  emploj'ed.  Incident  to  this  mineral  development  there 
must  follow  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  volume  of  business  of  all  desci'ip- 
tions,  particularly  the  importation  of  dutiable  goods,  and  the  occupation  of 
tracts  of  the  public  lands  for  mining  purposes  which  according  to  tUe  mining 
regulations  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  prescribed  dues  and  charges. 
The  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  for  many  years  subsequent  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  Yukon,  carrying  into  the  countiy  and  delivering  at  various  points  along 
the  river,  without  regard  to  the  international  boundary  line  or  the  customs 
laws  and  regulations  of  Canada,  such  articles  of  commerce  as  were  required 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  and  latterly  of  placer  mining,  these  being 
the  only  two  existing  industries.  With  the  discovery  of  gold,  however,  came 
the  organization  of  a  competing  company  known  as  the  North  American 
Transportation  and  Trading  Company,  having  its  headquarters  in  Chicago 
and  its   chief    trading    and    distributing   post  at   Cudahy.     This  Company 
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has  been  en<,'afre(l  in  this  trade  for  over  three  years,  and  during  the  past 
season  despatched  two  ocean  steamers  from  Seattle  to  St.  Michael,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  the  merchandise  from  which  was  at  the  last 
mentioned  point,  transhipped  into  river  steamers  and  carried  to  points 
inland,  but  chietly  to  the  Company's  distributing;  centre  within  Canadian 
territory.  Importations  of  considerable  value,  coTisisting  of  the  immediately 
requisite  gupplies  of  the  miners,  and  their  tools,  also  reach  the  Canadian 
portion  of  tlie  Yukon  District  from  Juneau,  in  the  United  States,  by 
way  of  the  Dyea  Inlet,  the  mountain  passes,  and  the  chain  of  waterways 
leading  therefrom  to  Cudahy.  Upon  none  of  these  importations  had  any  duty 
been  collected,  except  a  sum  of  $3,248.80  paid  to  Inspector  Constantino 
in  1891,  by  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company  and 
others,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
country  produces  none  of  the  articles  consumed  within  it  except  fresh  meat, 
that  a  large  revenue  was  being  lost  to  the  public  exchequer  under  the  then 
existing  conditions. 

"  For  the  pui'pose  of  ascertaining  officially  and  authoritatively  the 
condition  of  affairs  to  which  the  correspondence  referred  to  in  the  next 
preceding  paragraph  relates,  the  Honourable  the  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  during  the  spring  of  1894,  despatched  Inspector  Charles  Constantino, 
of  the  North-west  Mounted  Police  Force,  accompanied  by  Sergeant  Brown,  to 
Fort  Cudahy  and  the  mining  camps  in  its  vicinity.  The  report  made  by 
Mr.  Constantino,  on  his  return  established  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
representations  already  referred  to.  The  value  of  the  total  output  of  gold  for 
the  season  of  189 1  he  estimated  at  $300,000,  a  very  large  sum  considering  the 
relatively  short  period  to  which  mining  operations  are,  by  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  confined. 

"  The  facts  recited  clearly  establish — first,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  Canada  to  make  more  efficient 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Yukon  country,  especially  in  that  section  of  it 
in  >vhich  placer  mining  for  gold  is  being  prosecuted  upon  such  an  extensive 
scale,  situated  near  to  the  boundary  separating  the  North-west  Territories 
from  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  Alaska ;  and,  second,  that  while 
such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  that  end  were  called  for  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  particularly  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  Canadian  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  resident  in  thf>,t  country 
who  are  engaged  in  legitimate  business  pursuits,  it  was  eviu^^j  that  the 
revenue  justly  due  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  under  its  customs,  excise 
and  land  laws,  and  which  would  go  a  long  way  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
government,  was  being  lost  for  the  want  of  adequate  machinery  for  its 
collection. 

"  Accordingly  in  June  1895  a  detachment*  of  twenty  members  of  the 
Mounted  Police  Force  including  officers  was  detailed  for  service  in  that  portion 
of  the  North-west  Territories.  The  officer  in  command,  in  addition  to  the 
magisterial  and  other  duties  he  is  required  to  perform  by  virtue  of  his  office 
and  under  instructions  from  the  department  of  Mounted  Police,  was  duly 
authorized  to  represent  where  necessary,  and  until  other  arrangements  can  be 
made,  all  the  departments  of  the  government  having  interests  in  that  region. 

•The  detafihment  was  made  up  as  follows: — Inspector  C.  Constantino,  Officer  Commanding  Yukon 
Detachment  N.  W.  M.  Police ;  Inspector  D.  A.  E.  Strickland ;  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  E.  Wills ;  2  Stall 
Sergeants;  2  Corporals;  13  Constables. 

---  --     -   .--:;- ——V  B 
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Particularly  ho  is  authorizetl  to  perform  the  duties  of  Dominion  lands  agent, 
collector  or  customs,  and  collector  of  Inland  Rovenuo.  At  tho  same  time 
instructions  were  given  Mr.  William  Ogilvio,  tho  surveyor  rot'orrod  to  as  having 
with  Dr.  Dawson,  been  entrusted  witli  the  conduct  of  the  lirst  government 
expedition  to  the  Yukon,  to  proceed  again  to  that  district  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  and  extending  tho  woi'k  of  determining  tho  Mist  meridian,  of 
laying  out  building  lots  and  mining  claims,  and  gonorally  of  performing  such 
duties  as  may  bo  entrusted  to  him  from  time  to  time.  Mr.  Ogilvio's 
qualilieations  as  a  surveyor,  and  his  previous  experience  as  explorer  of  this 
section  of  the  North-west,  peculiarly  fit  him  for  the  tasif . 

"As  it  appears  fjuito  certain,  from  the  report  mailo  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  on  his 
return  to  Ottawa  in  1889,  and  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Constantlne,  that  the 
operations  of  tho  miners  are  being  conducted  upon  streams  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  United  States  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  flow  into  Canada  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Yukon,  and  as  doubtless  some  of  the  placer  diggings  under 
development  are  situated  on  tho  United  States  side  of  the  boundary,  it  is 
highly  desirable,  both  for  the  purpose  of  settling  definitely  to  which  country 
any  land  occupied  for  mining  or  other  purposes  actually  belongs,  and  in  order 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  officers  of  tho  United  States  and  Canada, 
for  both  civil  and  criminal  purposes,  may  be  established,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  141st  meridian  west  of  Greenwich  from  the  point  of  its  intersection 
with  the  Yukon,  as  marked  by  Mr.  Ogilvie  in  1887-88,  for  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  tho  river,  and  possibly  also  for  some  distance  to  the  north, 
should  be  proceeded  with  at  onco.  Mr.  Ogilvio's  instructions  require  him  to 
go  on  with  tho  survey  with  all  convenient  speed,  but  in  order  that  this  work 
may  be  effective  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view,  the  co-operation 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  necessary.  Correspondence  is  in 
progress  thi'ough  the  proper  authorities  with  a  view  to  obtaining  this  co- 
operation. It  may  bo  mentioned  that  a  United  States  surveyor  has  also 
determined  the  points  at  which  the  Yukon  River  and  Forty  Milo  Creek  are 
intersected  by  the  141st  meridian." 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  report,  Mr.  D.  W.  Davis  has  been  appointed 
collector  of  customs  for  the  Yukon  district. 

The  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  having  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  Inspector  Const;uitine  was  no  longer  able  to  deal  with  it  and 
discharge  the  numerous  other  duties  assigned  to  him,  Mr.  Thos.  Fawcett, 
Dominion  Topographical  Surveyor,  has  been  appointed  gold  commissioner, 
surveyor  and  general  agent  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  for  the  district. 
Accompanying  him  and  acting  under  his  instructions  are  two  Dominion  land 
surveyors,  James  Gibbons  and  E.  D.  Bolton,  with  their  parties. 

MEANS  OF  ACCESS. 
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The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  and  the  North  American  Transportation 
and  Trading  Company  have  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco,  Seattle 
and  St.  Michael.  At  the  last  named  place  the  passengers  and  freight  are 
transferred  to  stern  wheel  river  boats,  and  Cudahy  is  reached  after  ascending 
the  swift  current  of  the  Yukon  for  1,600  miles. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  supplies  for  the  district  come  by  stenmer  up  the 
river ;  it  is  the  easiest  but  the  longest  route,  and  the  diggings  are  not  reached 
till  a  considerable  portion  of  the  short  summer  season  has  passed.     As  a  rule 
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North    Amorlcan    TradiriR    and    Transportation    Company's    Store, 
Fort    Cudahy,    N.W.T. 


O.- Town    of    40    Mile    irlght-hand    view". 
X,    Fort  Constantlne,  Head-quarters  of  North  West  Mounted  Police,  up  to  June,  1897. 
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it  is  not  wife  to  cut  or  N'orloTi  Soimd  on  iicfoinit  of  ico  boforo  tlio  lat  of  July, 
St.  Micliiiol  is  HO  niilt'H  from  tlic  northerly  nioiitli  of  tlio  Yukon  ;  to  cover  tliafc 
(lisliiucc  in  a  liiit-lmltonicd  river  boat  reiinircH  calm  weallicr.  After  crosaiug 
tlie  bar  the  boat  \h  lieil  uj)  for  clcaiiiuL;'  tlit;  boilers  and  ^'ettiuj^  rid  of  the  suit. 
'I'he  ]iassa^e  up  <lic  river  laiics  from  IK  <o  20  days,  an<l  the  round  Irij)  iibout  a 
niontii.  'I'he  lirst  boat  does  not  arrive  til!  late  in  July,  and  the  river  closes  in 
September,  so  (hat  the  arrival  of  tlie  last  boats  is  sonu^wliat  nncerlain  ;  last 
year  lliey  are  said  to  hav<'  been  frozen  in  .iL  Cin'o  City.  Two  round  tri[i3  in 
the  st'.'ison  are  all  that  can  be  relied  uiion. 

Many  parties  prefer  goiii(jf  by  Lynn  Canal,  the  T)yea  Pass  and  down  the 
Yukon.  The  distance  from  the  sea,  to  Cndahy  is  oidy  (JMO  miles,  and  by  starting 
in  A|)rii  or  V.-.iy  the  di^^i^Inj^s  are  reached  in  th(>  beyiiuiiiij^  of  June. 

The  up]ier  part  of  the  river  opens  several  weeks  boforo  tlio  lower  i)art  is 
free  from  ice.  After  crossin<^  tlie  jiass,  the  tri^)  to  Cudahy  can  bo  accomplished 
in  ei,L;li(  days;   it  is  fully  described  later  on. 

J.  Dalton,  a  trad<'r,  has  nsed  a  route  overland  trom  Chilkat  Tnlot  to  Fort 
Selkirk.  (ioin;j:  iip  fho  Chilkat  and  Klaheela  Kivers,  bo  crosses  the  <livide  to 
the  Tabkeeua,  iliver  and  continues  northward  over  a  fairly  open  country 
practicable  for  horses.     The  distance  from  the  sea  to  Fort  Selkirk  is  y^O  miles. 

Tiast  summer  a  Jun(>au  but(dier  sent  40  bead  of  cattle  to  Cndahy. 
CI.  IJounds,  the  man  in  cliarj^e,  crossed  (he  divide  over  the  ("hilkat  I'ass, 
follow(Ml  the  shore  of  Lakt"  Arkell  and,  ke(>|iint,'  to  the  oast  of  Dalton's  trail, 
reached  the  ^'u!^on  just  helow  the  Ix'iiik  b'apids.  Ib're  the  cattle  were 
slau^rhtcrod  and  the  meat  lioated  down  on  a  raft  to  Cudahy,  where  it  retailed 
at  !;;il  a  ])ound. 

It  is  proposed  io  csiabliNh  a  winter  road  riomewhere  across  the  country 
travelled  over  by  Dalton  and  Ikamds.  The  YnkoTi  cannot  be  followe<l,  the  ice 
beini;'  too  n.uch  broken,  so  that  any  winter  road  will  havt'  to  be  overland.  A 
thoron^'h  c-\i>lorat ion  is  now  bein^'  maile  of  all  tlie  passes  at  the  hea<l  oi'  fiynn 
Ci'.nal  and  of  the  up[)ei'  waters  oi  the  ^'u!<oM.  In  a.  few  months  it  is  expected 
that  the  best  routes  for  rcacbiny  the  district  from  lynu  Ca.ual  will  be  definitely 
known. 

Mu.  OGILVLirS  EXPLOliATrOiN  OF  1887. 

Mr.  W,  Ogilvic  desciibes  as  follows  bis  trij)  down  to  the  Yukon  liiver 
in  1887. 

The  first  news  I  received  on  landinn'  at  (Ihillcont  was  that  there  wii.i 
trouble  in  tiie  interior,  on  the  l;e\ves  River,  in  the  vii  inity  wherc^  1  iiiti'nded  to 
go.  A  inin-r,  who  had  reecTitly  arrived  from  tli(>  interior,  stated  that  there 
had  been  a  fi^fht  between  (he  Indians  and  the  miners  at  the  mouth  of  Stewart 
Kiver.  The  result  ot  (lie  all'air,  he  allcL^ccI,  was  that  four  Indians  and  two 
white  men  had  been  kill(>d,  and  that  tlu'  Indians  luul  come  np  thi!  river  a,s  far 
as  the  canon  to  lie  in  Avait  for  any  white  men  who  niij^'ht  be  <^oh\<.'^  into  the 
country.  1  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  (puvstioniu},'  him,  as  he  had  f^ono 
to  Juneau  ihc  da\  before  I  arri\('d.  The  rumoiu-  seenu>d  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
iniprohable  ;  hut  true  or  false,  it  was  an  unpleasant  one  to  bear,  and  the  oidy 
wa.y  to  verify  it  waste  go  and  see  whether  the  Indians  were  hostile  or  not. 
Happily  the  whole  story  proved  to  be  untrue,  I  subsccpiently  learned  from 
the  miners  in  theiiderior  that  he  had  had  ditliculties  with  them,  in  conse<|uence 
of  which  he  was  ordered  in  mid-winter  to  leave  the  region,  which  the  miners 
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consider  equivalent  to  sentence  of  death.  Strange  to  say,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  out  alive^  making  a  distance  of  upwards  of  500  miles  of  themost  dangerous 
and  difficult  travelling.  He  started  in  the  month  of  February,  I  think,  and 
reaehc  1  the  coast  in  the  month  of  May.  It  is  reported  that  on  his  way  out  he 
had  nioi'e  trouble  with  an  Indian  whom  he  hired  to  accompany  him. 
Another  miner  named  Williams  started  from  Stewart  Eiver  for  the  coast  in 
the  month  of  December,  carrying  a  message  from  Harper,  McQuestion  &  Co., 
and  mail  from  the  miners.  This  man  had  the  advantage  at  intervals  of  the 
assistance  of  the  miners,  a  few  of  whom  were  scattered  along  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Teslintoo  (the  Newberry  of  Schwatka).  At  the  summit  of  the 
coast  range  he  was  detained  by  a  snow  storm  for  three  days,  and  the  hardships 
he  suffered  brought  on  pneumonia,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

It  is  said  by  those  familiar  with  the  locality  that  the  storms  which  rage 
in  the  Tipper  altitudes  of  the  coast  range  dui-ing  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
from  October  to  March,  are  terrific.  A  man  caught  in  one  of  them  runs  the 
risk  of  losing  his  life,  unless  he  can  i-each  shelter  in  a  short  time.  During 
the  summer  there  is  nearly  always  a  wind  blowing  from  the  sea  up  Chatham 
Strait  and  Lynn  Canal,  which  lie  in  almost  a  straight  line  with  each  other, 
and  at  the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  are  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot  Inlets.  The  distance 
from  the  coast  down  the'- j  channels  to  the  open  sea  is  about  380  miles.  The 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  water  confine  the  currents  of  air,  and  deflect 
inclined  cun-ents  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  channel,  so  that  there  is 
nearly  always  a  sti'ong  wind  blowing  up  the  channel.  Coming  from  the  sea, 
this  wind  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture,  which  is  precipitated  when  the  air 
current  strikes  the  mountains,  and  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  consequently 
very  heavy. 

In  Chilkat  Inlet  there  is  not  much  shelter  from  the  south  wind,  which 
renders  it  unsafe  for  ships  calling  there.  Capt.  Hunter  told  me  he  would 
rather  visit  any  other  part  of  the  coast  than  Ciiilkat. 

After  landing  at  Chilkoot  the  weather  continued  very  Tet  for  three  days, 
so  that  I  could  not  do  anything  in  the  way  of  commei.  mg  the  survey,  and 
during  the  delay  myself  and  party  were  employed  in  making  preparations  for 
carrying  the  instruments,  provisions  and  other  baggage  up  to  the  head  of 
Dyea  Inlet,  a  distance  of  20^  miles.  This  was  accomplished  by  securing  the 
services  of  two  boats  belonging  to  a  trader,  which  were  towed  to  the  head  of 
the  Dyea  Inlet  by  the  United  States  gunboat  "  Pinta,"  to  the  commander  of 
which  (Capt.  Newell)  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  very  obliging  and 
attentive  treatment  of  myself  and  party. 

FROM    DYEA   INLET    TO   THE    ALASKA   BOUNDAUY. 

On  the  oOth  of  May  I  oomnenced  the  survey  by  connecting  Pyramid  Island 
in  Chilkat  Inlet  with  Chilkoot  Inlet  at  Haines  mission.  At  this  point  a 
Protestant  mission  was  established  some  years  ago;  but  it  is  now  abandoned, 
owing,  as  I  was  informed,  to  the  very  unpleasant  conduct  of  the  Chilkoot 
Indians.  I  could  not  learn  that  they  had  committed  any  overt  act  of  hostility, 
but  it  appears  the  missionary  tried  to  relieve  the  sutforings  of  a  sick  Indian 
child.  Unfortunatelv  the  child  died,  and  the  father  attributed  the  death  to 
the  missionary,  wvl  from  that  time  acted  in  so  suspicious  a  manner  towards 
the  children  of  the  latter  that  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  remain  in  the  vicinity, 
and  moved  into  Juneau. 

To  carry  the  survey  from  the  island  across  to  Chilkoot  Inlet  I  had  to  get  up 
on  the  mountains  north  of  llainos  mission,  and  from  there  could  see  both  inlets. 
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Owing  to  tlio  l»iul  weathfv  I  could  get  no  observation  for  azimuth,  and  had 
to  produce  the  survey  from  Pyramid  Island  to  Dyea  Inlet  by  reading  the 
angles  of  deflection  between  the  courses.  At  Dyea  Inlet  I  got  my  first  obser- 
vation, and  deduced  the  azimuths  of  my  courses  up  to  that  point.  Dyea  Inlet 
has  evidently  been  the  valley  of  a  glacier;  its  sides  are  steep  and  smooth  from 
glacial  action  ;  and  this,  with  the  wind  almost  constantly  blowing  landward, 
renders  getting  upon  the  shore  difficiilt.  Some  long  sights  were  therefore 
necessary.  The  survey  was  made  up  to  the  head  of  the  inlet  on  the  2nd  of 
June.  Prepai'ations  were  then  commenced  for  taking  the  supplies  and  instru- 
ments over  the  coast  range  of  mountains  to  the  head  of  Lake  Lindeman 
on  the  Lewes  River.  Commander  Nevvell  kindly  aided  me  in  making 
arrangements  with  the  Indians,  and  did  all  he  could  to  induce  them  to  be 
reasonable  in  their  demands.  This,  however,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
could  accomplish.  They  refused  to  carry  to  the  lake  for  less  than  $20  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  as  they  had  learned  that  the  expedition  was  an  Jinglish 
one,  the  second  chief  of  the  Chilkoot  Indians  recalled  some  memories  of  an  old 
quarrel  which  the  tribe  had  with  the  English  many  years  ago,  in  which  an 
uncle  of  his  was  killed,  and  he  thought  we  should  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  uncle 
by  being  charged  an  exorbitant  price  for  our  packing,  of  which  he  had  the 
sole  control.  Commander  Newell  told  him  I  had  a  permit  from  the  Great 
Father  at  Washington  to  pas^  through  his  country  safely,  that  he  would  bee 
that  I  did  so,  and  that  if  the  Indians  interfered  with  me  they  would  be 
punished  for  doing  so.  After  much  talk  they  consented  to  carry  our  stuff  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  for  §10  per  hundred  pounds.  This  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  distance,  includes  all  the  climbing  and  all  the  woods, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  way. 

On  the  Gth  of  June  120  Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  started  for 
the  summit.  I  sent  two  of  my  party  with  them  to  see  the  goods  delivered  at 
the  place  agreed  upon.  Each  carrier  when  given  a  pack  also  got  a  ticket, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  contents  of  the  pack,  its  weight,  and  the  amount  the 
individual  was  to  get  for  carrying  it.  They  were  made  to  understand  that  they 
had  to  produce  these  tickets  on  delivering  their  packs,  but  were  not  told  for 
what  reason.  As  each  pack  was  delivered  one  of  my  men  receipted  the  ticket 
and  returned  it.  The  Indians  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  import  of  this  ; 
a  few  of  them  pretended  to  have  lost  their  tickets  ;  and  as  they  could  not  get 
paid  without  them,  my  assistant,  who  had  duplicates  of  every  ticket,  furnished 
them  with  receipted  copies,  after  examining  their  packs. 

While  they  were  packing  to  the  summit  I  was  producing  the  survey,  and 
I  met  them  on  their  return  at  the  foot  of  the  canon,  about  eight  miles  i'roui  the 
coast,  where  I  paid  them.  They  came  to  the  camp  in  the  early  morning  before 
I  was  up,  and  for  about  two  hours  there  was  quite  a  hubbub.  When  paying 
them  I  tried  to  get  their  names,  but  very  few  of  them  would  give  any  In  liau 
name,  nearly  all,  after  a  little  reflection,  giving  some  common  English  name. 
My  list  contained  little  else  than  Jack,  Tom,  Joe,  Cliarley,  &c.,  some  of  which 
wci-e  duplicated  three  and  four  times.  I  then  found  why  some  of  them  had 
pretended  to  lose  their  tickets  at  the  summit.  Three  or  four  who  had  tLus 
acted  presented  themselves  twice  for  payment,  producing  first  the  receipted 
ticket,  afterwards  the  one  they  claimed  to  have  lost,  demanding  pay  for  both. 
They  were  much  taken  aback  when  they  found  that  their  duplicity  had  been 
discovered. 

These  Indians  are  perfectly  heartless.  They  will  not  render  even  the 
smallest  aid  to  each  other  without  payment ;  and  if  not  to  each  other,  much 
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less  to  a  white  man.  I  got  one  of  them,  whom  I  had  previously  assisted  with 
his  pack,  to  take  me  and  two  of  my  party  over  a  small  creek  in  his  canoe. 
After  putting-  us  across  he  asked  for  money,  and  I  gave  him  half  a  dollar. 
Another  man  stei^ped  up  and  demanded  pay,  stating  that  the  canoe  was  his. 
To  see  what  the  result  would  be,  I  gave  to  hiiu  the  same  amount  as  to  the 
first.  Immediately  there  were  three  or  four  more  claimants  for  the  canoe.  I 
dismissed  them  with  a  blessing,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  wade  the 
next  creek. 

While  paying  them  I  was  a  little  apprehensive  of  trouble,  for  they 
insisted  on  crowding  into  my  tent,  and  for  myself  and  the  four  men  Avho  wore 
with  me  to  have  attempted  to  eject  them  would  have  been  to  invite  trouble. 
I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  if  they  had  not  known  that  Commander  Newell  remained 
in  the  inlet  to  see  that  I  got  through  without  accident. 

While  making  the  survey  from  the  head  of  tide  water  I  took  the  azimuths 
and  altitudes  of  several  of  the  highest  peaks  around  the  hoa'l  of  the  inlet,  in 
order  to  locate  them,  and  obtain  an  idea  of  the  general  height  of  the  peaks  in 
the  coast  range.  As  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  done  before,  I  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  naming  all  tlio  peaks,  the  positions  of  which  I  fixed  in  the 
above  way.     The  names  and  altitudes  appear  on  my  map. 

While  going  up  from  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  the  Dyea  Eiver  I 
took  the  angles  of  elevation  of  each  station  from  the  preceding  one.  I  would 
have  done  this  from  tide  water  up,  but  found  many  of  the  courses  so  short  and 
with  so  little  increase  in  height  that  with  the  instrument  I  had  it  was 
inappreoialile.  From  those  angles  I  have  computed  the  hoii^'At  of  the  summit 
of  the  Dyoa  Pass,"  above  the  head  of  canoe  navigatio^,  as  it  appeared  to  me 
in  June,  1837,  and  find  it  to  be  3,378  feet.  What  depth  of  snow  there  was  I 
cannot  snv.  The  head  of  canoe  navigati(m  I  estimate  at  about  120  feet  above 
tide  water.     Dr.  Dawson  gives  it  as  1 21  feet. 

I  determined  the  descent  from  the  summit  to  Lake  Lindeman  by 
carrying  the  aneroid  from  the  lake  to  the  summit  and  back  again,  the  interval 
of  time  from  start  to  return  being  about  eight  hours.  Taking  the  mean  of  the 
readings  at  the  lake,  start  and  return,  and  the  single  reading  at  the  summit, 
the  height  of  the  summit  above  the  lake  was  found  to  be  1,237  feet.  While 
making  the  survey  from  the  summit  down  to  the  lake  I  took  the  angles  of 
depression  of  each  station  from  the  preceding  one,  and  from  these  angles 
I  dodur '1  the  difference  of  height,  which  I  found  to  be  1,3.j1  feet,  or  117  feet 
more  iluui  that  found  by  the  aneroid.  This  is  quite  a  large  difference;  but 
when  we  consiiler  the  altitude  of  the  place,  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature, 
and  the  atmospheric  conditions,  it  is  not  moro  than  one  might  expect. 

While  at  Juneau  I  heard  reports  of  a  low  pass  from  the  head  of  Cliilkoot 
Inlet  to  the  head  waters  of  Lewes  liiver.  During  the  time  I  was  at  the  head 
of  Dyea  Inlet  I  made  inquiries  regarding  it,  and  found  that  there  was  such  a 
pass,  l)nt  cor.ld  learn  nothing  deliuite  about  it  from  either  Avhites  or  Indians. 
As  Cupt.  jMoore,  who  accompanied  me,  was  very  anxious  to  go  through  it, 
and  as  the  reports  of  the  Dyea  Pass  indicated  that  no  wagon  road  or  railroad 
could  ever  be  built  through  it,  while  the  new  pivss  appeared,  from  what  little 

*  The  (Ustmuc  from  the  head  of  Dyea  liilrt  to  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  15  miles,  ami  the  whole 
length  of  the  pass  to  Lake  Liiuleman  is  23  miles.  Messrs.  'Icaly  ami  Wilson,  dealers  in  rjencral 
niereliauiUse  and  miners'  supplies  at  Uyea,  have  a  train  of  iiack  hor.^cs  carrying  freii;ht  from  the  head  of 
Lynn  ranal  Id  the  summit.  They  hope  to  be  able  to  take  frei'jht  through  to  Lake  Lindeman  with  their 
horses  Uuniiij  the  present  season, 
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Icnowlcd^'e  I  could  get  of  it,  to  be  much  lower  and  possibly  feasible  for  a 
wagon  road,  I  determined  to  send  the  captain  by  that  way,  if  I  could  get  an 
Indian  to  accompany  liim.  This,  I  found,  would  be  difficult  to  do.  None 
of  the  Chilkoots  appeared  to  know  anything  of  the  pass,  and  I  concluded 
that  they  wished  to  keep  its  existence  and  condition  a  secret.  Tiie  Tagish,  or 
Stick  Indians,  as  the  interior  Indiana  are  locally  called,  are  afraid  to  do 
anything  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Chilkoots ;  so  it  was  difficult  to 
get  any  of  them  to  join  Capt.  Moore ;  but  after  much  talk  and  encouragement 
from  the  whites  around,  one  of  them  named  "  Jim  "  was  induced  to  go.  He 
had  been  through  tliis  pass  before,  and  proved  reliable  and  useful.  The 
information  obtained  from  Capt.  Moore's  exploration  I  have  incorporated  in  my 
plan  of  the  survey  from  Dyea  Inlet,  but  it  is  not  as  complete  as  I  would  have 
liked.  I  have  named  this  r>ass  "  White  Pass,"  in  honour  of  the  late  Hon.  Tlios. 
White,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  authority  the  expedition  was 
organized.  Commencing  at  Dyea  Inlet,  about  two  miles  south  of  its  north 
end,  it  follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Shkagway  River  to  its  source,  and  thence 
down  the  valley  of  another  river  which  Capt.  Moore  reported  to  empty  into 
the  Takonc  or  Windy  Arm  of  Bove  Lake  (Schwalka).  "Dr.  Dawson  says  this 
stream  empties  into  Taku  Arm,  and  in  that  event  Capt.  Moore  is  mistaken. 
Capt.  Moore  did  not  go  all  the  way  through  to  the  lake,  but  assumed  from 
reports  he  heard  from  the  miners  and  others  that  the  stream  flowed  into 
Windy  Arm,  and  this  also  was  the  idea  of  the  Indian  "Jim"  from  what  I 
could  gather  from  his  remarks  in  bi'oken  English  and  Chinook.  Capt.  Moore 
estimates  the  distance  from  tide  water  to  the  summit  at  about  18  miles,  and 
from  the  summit  to  the  lake  at  about  22  to  23  miles.  He  reports  the  pass  as 
thickly  timbered  all  the  Avay  through. 

The  timber  line  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dyea  Pass,  as  determined  by 
bai'ometer  reading,  is  about  2,300  feet  above  the  sea,  while  on  the  north  side 
it  is  about  1,000  feet  below  the  summit.  This  large  difference  is  due,  I  think, 
to  the  different  conditions  in  the  two  places.  On  the  south  side  the  valley  is 
narrow  and  deep,  and  the  sun  cannot  produce  its  full  effect.  The  snow  also  is 
much  deeper  there,  owing  to  the  quantity  which  drifts  in  from  the  surrounding 
mountains.  On  the  north  side  the  surface  is  sloping,  and  more  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays.  On  the  south  side  the  timber  is  of  the  class  peculiar  to  the  coast, 
and  on  the  north  that  peculiar  to  the  interior.  The  latter  would  grow  at  a 
greater  altitude  than  the  coast  timber.  It  is  possible  that  the  summit  of 
White  Pass  is  not  higher  than  the  timber  line  on  the  north  of  the  Dyea  Pass, 
or  about  2,500  feet  above  tide  water,  and  it  is  possibly  even  lower  than  this, 
as  the  timber  in  a  valley  such  as  the  White  Pass  would  hardly  live  at  the 
same  altitude  as  on  the  open  slope  on  the  north  side. 

Capt.  Moore  has  had  considerable  experience  in  building  roads  in 
mountainous  countries.  He  considers  that  this  would  be  an  easy  route  for  a 
^v'agon  road  compared  with  some  roads  he  has  seen  in  British  Columbia. 
Assuming  his  distances  to  be  correct,  and  the  height  of  the  pass  to  be  probably 
about  correctly  indicated,  the  grades  would  not  be  very  steep,  and  a  railroad 
could  easily  be  carried  through  if  necessary. 

After  getting  all  my  outfit  over  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Lindeman  I  set  some 
of  the  party  to  pack  it  to  the  head  of  Lake  Bennet.  The  stream  between  these 
two  lakes  is  too  shallow  and  rough  to  permit  of  canoe  navigation,  and  every- 
thi,g  had  to  be  portaged  the  greater  part  of  the  way. 

I  employed  the  rest  of  the  party  in  looking  for  timber  to  build  a  boat  to 
carry  my  outfit  of  provisions  and  implements  down  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of 
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the  international  boundary,  a  distance  of  about  700  miles.  It  took  several 
days  to  find  a  tree  large  enough  to  malce  plank  tor  the  boat  I  wanted,  as  the 
timber  around  tlie  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  small  and  scrubby.  My  boat  was 
finished  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  July,  and  on  the  12th  I  started  a  portion 
of  the  party  to  load  it  and  go  ahead  with  it  and  the  outfit  to  the  canon.  They 
had  instructions  to  examine  the  canon  and,  if  necessary,  to  carry  a  part  of  the 
outfit  past  it — in  any  case,  enough  to  support  the  party  back  to  the  coast  sliould 
accident  necessitate  such  procedure.  With  the  rest  of  the  party  I  started  to 
carry  on  the  survey,  which  may  now  be  said  to  have  fairly  started  ahead  on  the 
lakes.    This  proved  tedious  work,  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather. 

In  the  summer  months  there  is  nearly  always  a  wind  blowing  in  from  the 
coast;  it  blows  down  the  lakes  and  produces  quite  a  heavy  swell.  This  would 
not  prevent  the  canoes  going  with  the  decks  on,  but,  as  we  had  to  land  every 
mile  or  so,  the  rollers  breaking  on  the  generally  flat  beach  proved  very  trouble- 
some. On  this  account  I  found  I  could  not  average  more  than  ton  miles  per 
day  on  the  lakes,  little  more  than  half  of  what  could  be  done  on  the  river. 

The  survey  was  completed  to  the  cafion  on  the  20th  of  July.  There  I 
found  the  party  with  the  large  boat  had  arrived  on  the  18th,  having  cari'ied  a 
part  of  the  supplies  past  the  canon,  and  were  awaiting  my  arrival  to  run 
through  it  with  the  rest  in  the  boat.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  made  an 
examination  of  the  canon.  The  rapids  below  it,  particularly  the  last  rapid  of 
the  series  (called  the  White  Horse  by  the  miners),  I  found  would  not  be  safe 
to  run.  I  sent  two  men  through  the  cafion  in  one  of  the  canoes  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  boat,  and  to  be  ready  in  case  of  an  accident  to  pick  us  up.  Every 
man  in  the  party  was  supplied  with  a  life-preserver,  so  that  should  a  casualty 
occur  we  would  all  have  floated.  Those  in  the  canoe  got  through  all  right ; 
but  they  would  not  have  liked  to  repeat  the  trip.  Thoy  said  the  canoe  jumped 
about  a  great  deal  more  than  they  thought  it  would,  and  I  had  the  same  expe- 
rience when  going  through  in  the  boat. 

The  passage  through  is  made  in  nbout  three  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  12i  miles  an  hour.  If  the  boat  is  kept  clear  of  the  sides  there  is  not  much 
danger  in  high  water ;  but  in  low  water  there  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  canon,  that  renders  the  passage  more  diffi- 
cult. I  did  not  see  this  rock  myself,  but  got  my  information  from  some 
miners  1  met  in  the  interior,  who  described  it  as  being  about  150  yards  down 
from  the  head  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  middle  of  the  channel.  In  low 
water  it  barely  projects  above  the  surface.  When  I  passed  through  there  was 
no  indication  of  it,  either  from  the  bank  above  or  from  the  boat. 

The  distance  from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  cafion  is  five-eighths  of  a 
mile.  There  is  a  basin  i.,bout  midway  in  it  about  150  yards  in  diameter.  This 
basin  is  circular  in  form,  with  steep  sloping  sides  about  100  feet  high.  The 
lower  part  of  the  canon  is  much  rougher  to  run  through  than  the  upper  part, 
the  fall  being  apparently  much  greater.  The  sides  are  generally  perpendicular, 
about  80  to  100  feet  high,  and  consist  of  basalt,  in  some  places  showing 
hexagonal  columns. 

The  White  Horse  Eapids  are  about  three-eightlis  of  a  mile  long.  They 
are  the  most  dangerous  rapids  on  the  river,  and  are  never  run  through  in  boats 
except  by  accident.  They  are  confined  by  low  basaltic  banks,  which,  at  the 
foot,  suddenly  close  in  and  make  the  channel  about  '60  yards  wide.  It  is  here 
the  danger  lies,  as  there  is  a  sudden  drop  and  the  water  rushes  through  at  a 
tremendous  rate,  leaping  and  seething  like  a  cataract.     The  miners  have 
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constructed  a  portajje  road  on  tlio  west  side,  and  put  down  roll  way 9  in  sonio 

{)lace8  on  whicli  to  sliovo  tlieir  boats  over.  Tliey  have  also  mad*!  some  wind- 
asses  witli  whicli  to  hanl  tlieir  boats  up  hill,  notably  one  at  (ho  toot  of  the 
canon.  This  roadway  and  the  windhwes  must  have  coat  them  many  hours  of 
hard  labour.  Should  it  ever  be  necessary,  a  tramway  could  bo  built  past  the 
canon  on  the  east  side  with  no  great  difficulty.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Five  Finger  Rapids  these  appear  to  be  the  only  serious  i-apids  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  river. 

Five  Finger  Rapids  are  formed  by  several  islands  standing  in  the  channel 
and  backing  up  1  lie  water  so  much  as  to  raise  it  about  a  foot,  causing  a  swell 
below  for  a  few  yards.  The  islands  are  composed  of  conglomerate  rock, 
similar  to  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  the  river,  whence  one  would  infer  that  there 
has  been  a  fall  here  in  past  ages.  For  about  two  miles  below  the  rapids  there  is 
a  pretty  swift  current,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  a  stoamboat  of 
moderate  power,  and  the  rapids  themselves  I  do  not  think  would  present  any 
serious  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  a  good  boat.  In  very  high  water  warping 
might  be  required.  Six  miles  below  these  rapids  are  what  are  known  as 
'*  Rink  Rapids.^'  This  is  simply  a  barrier  of  rocks,  whi(di  extends  from  the 
•westerly  side  of  the  river  about  half  way  across.  On  this  barrier  there  is  a 
ripple  which  would  offer  no  great  obstacle  to  the  descent  of  a  gooil  canoe.  On 
the  easterly  side  there  is  no  ripple,  and  the  current  is  smooth  and  the  water 
apparently  deep.    I  tried  Avith  a  G  foot  paddle,  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom. 

I  left  Forty  Mile  River  for  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska  and  the 
North-west  Territories  on  the  1 2th  September,  and  finisiied  the  survey  to  that 
point  on  the  14th.  I  then  spent  two  days  in  examining  the  valley  of  the  river 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  to  get  the  most  extensive  view  of  the  hoi'izon 
possible,  and  to  find  a  tree  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  transit  stand. 

Before  leaving  Toronto  I  got  Mr.  Foster  to  make  large  brass  plates  with 
Vs  on  them,  which  could  be  sci'ewed  firmly  to  a  stump,  and  thus  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  transit  stand.  I  required  a  stump  at  least  22  inches  in  diameter  to 
make  a  base  large  enough  for  the  plates  when  properly  placed  for  the  transit. 
In  a  search  which  covered  about  four  miles  of  the  river  bank,  on  both  sides,  I 
found  only  one  tree  as  large  as  18  inches.  I  mention  this  fact  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  trees  along  the  river  in  this  vicinity.  I  had  this  stump 
enlarged  by  firmly  fixing  pieces  on  the  sides  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  requisite 
size.  This  done,  I  built  around  the  stump  a  small  transit  house  of  the  ordinary 
form  and  then  mounted  and  adjusted  my  transit.  Meanwhile,  most  of  the 
party  were  busy  preparing  our  winter  quarters  and  building  a  magnetic 
observatory.  As  I  had  been  led  to  expect  extremely  low  temperatures  during 
the  winter,  I  adopted  precautionai'y  measures,  so  as  to  be  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  would  permit  during  our  stay  there. 

*****  * 
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DESCRIPTION    OP    THE    YUKON,    ITS    AFFLUENT    STREAMS,    AND    THE    ADJACENT 

CODNTKY. 

I  Avill  give,  from  my  own  observation  and  from  information  received,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Lewes  River,  its  aiiiuent  streams,  and  the  resources 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  navigation  a  description  of  the  Lewes  River  begins  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Bennet.      Above  that  point,  and   between   it  and  Lake 
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Liiule'nan,  tliPiv  in  only  about  threo-qiiarters  of  a  mile  of  river,  wliii-li  is  not 
wore  than  lit'ty  or  sixty  yartla  wide,  and  two  or  tliroo  feet  deep,  and  is  so  swift 
and  rouyli  that  navij^ation  is  out  of  the  question. 

Lako  Lindeinan  is  about  five  miles  lon<^  and  half  a  niilo  wide.  It  is  deep 
enougli  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Lake  Bennot*  is  twenty-six  and  a  quarter 
miles  Ion},',  for  the  upper  fourtt^en  of  which  it  is  about  liaU'  a  mile  wide.  About 
midway  in  its  len^^th  an  ana  comes  in  from  the  west,  which  Schwatka  appears 
to  have  mistaken  for  a  river,  and  named  Wheaton  lliver.  This  arm  is  wider 
than  the  other  tirni  down  to  that  point,  and  is  reptn'ted  by  Indians  to  be 
lonj^er  and  lieadinj;  in  a  f,'lacier  which  lies  in  the  pass  at  the  head  of  Chilkoot 
Inlet.  Uhis  arm  is,  as  far  as  seen,  surrounded  by  liij^h  mountains,  apparently 
much  hiffher  tliiui  those  on  the  arm  we  travelled  down.  Uelowtho  junction  of 
tlie  two  arms  the  lake  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  wide,  with  deep  water. 
Above  the  for'  t  the  water  of  the  east  brancli  is  muddy.  This  is  caused  by  the 
streams  from  the  numerous  i^laciers  on  the  head  of  the  tributaries  of  Lako 
Lindeman. 

A  stream  whicli  Hows  into  Lake  Bennet  at  the  south-west  corner  is  also 
very  dirty,  and  has  shoiilod  quite  a  largo  portion  of  the  lake  at  its  mouth. 
The  beach  at  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  is  comparatively  flat  and  the  water 
shoal.  A  deej),  wide  valley  extends  northwards  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
apparently  reaehiiii,''  to  the  ciinon,  or  a  short  distance  above  it.  This  may  have 
been  originally  a  course  for  tlu;  waters  of  the  river.  The  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  wide  and  sandy,  and  covered  with  scrubby  timber,  principally  poplar  and 
pitch-pine.  The  waters  of  the  lake  empty  at  the  extreme  north-east  angle 
through  a  channel  not  mcfi-e  than  one  hundred  yards  wide,  which  soon  expands 
into  what  Sehwatka  calls  Lnke  Nares.f  Through  this  narrow  channel  there  is 
quite  a  current,  ami  more  than  7  feet  of  water,  as  a  6  foot  paddle  and  a  foot 
of  arm  added  to  its  length  did  not  reach  the  bottom. 

The  hills  at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Lindeman  rise  abruptly  from  the 
water's  edge.     At  the  lower  end  they  are  neither  so  steep  nor  so  high. 

Lake  Nares  is  only  tAvo  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is 
about  a  mile ;  it  is  not  deep,  but  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  5  or  G  feet  of 
water ;  it  is  separated  from  Lake  Bennet  by  a  shallow  sandy  point  of  not  more 
than  200  yards  in  length. 

No  streams  of  any  consequence  empty  into  either  of  these  lakes.  A  small 
river  flows  into  Lake  Bennet  on  the  west  side,  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
fork,  and  another  at  the  extreme  north-west  angle,  but  neither  of  them  is  of 
any  consequence  in  a  navigable  sense. 

Lake  Nares  flows  through  a  narvovv  curved  channel  into  Bove  Lake 
(Sehwatka).  This  channel  is  not  more  fli'iu  GOO  or  700  yards  long,  and  the 
water  in  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  Icejj  for  boats  that  could  n.'ivigate  the 
lake.  The  land  l)etween  the  lakes  along  this  channel  is  low,  swampy,  and 
covered  with  willows,  and,  at  the  stage  in  which  I  saw  it,  did  not  rise  more 
than  three  feet  above  the  water.  The  hills  on  the  south-Avest  side  slope  up 
easily,  and  are  not  high;  on  the  north  side  the  deep  valley  already  referred  to 
borders  it ;  and  on  the  east  side  the  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  lake  shore. 

•  A  MUiill  saw-miU  has  boon  erected  at  the  head  of  LakeBoniict;  Uiin))er  for  bo.it  buildiiii;  sells  at 
f  100  per  M.  Boats  Jj  I'eet  U)iij;  a-ul  .)  I'cet  beam  are  JOO  eacli.  Last  year  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  lake  on 
the  12tli  June,  but  this  season  is  earlier  and  the  boats  are  expected  to  go  down  the  lake  about  the  1st  of 
June. 

t  The  connecting  waters  between  Lake  Bennet  and  Tagish  Lake  constitute  what  is  now  called 
Caribou  Crossini'. 
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now  called 


novo  Lake  (rallod  Tii<,'ish  Lake  l)y  Dr.  Dawson)  is  ahont  a  milo  wiMo  for 
the  first  two  miles  of  ita  luii^,'tli,  when  it  ia  joined  by  what  tho  miners  havo 
mllod  tho  Wiuily  Arm.  One  of  the  Tnyisli  Indiana  informed  mo  they  called 
it  Takoiuj  Lake.  Here  tlio  lake  expanda  to  a  width  of  about  two  milea  for  a 
distaiK-e  of  some  thne  milea,  when  it  suddenly  narrowa  to  about  half  a  milo 
for  a  distance  oi  a  little  over  a  milo,  after  which  it  widona  a^jain  to  about  a 
milo  and  a  half  or  more. 

Ten  milea  from  tho  head  of  the  lake  it  is  joined  by  tho  Taku  Arm  from 
the  south.  This  arm  must  bo  of  oonaiderablo  len^^th,  aa  it  can  be  seen  for  a 
longdistance,  and  its  valley  can  bo  traced  through  tlie  mountainamuch  fartlier 
than  the  lake  itself  can  bo  seen.  It  ia  apparently  over  a  milo  wide  at  ita 
mouth  or  junction. 

Dr.  Dawson  includes  Bove  Lako  and  these  two  arms  under  tho  common 
name  of  Tagisli  Lako.  This  ia  much  more  simple  and  comprehensive  than  tho 
various  names  given  them  by  travellers.  These  waters  collectively  are  the 
fishing  and  hunting  groundb  of  the  Tagish  Indiana,  and  aa  they  are  really  ono 
body  of  water,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  bo  all  included  under 
one  name. 

From  the  junction  with  tho  Taku  Arm  to  tho  north  end  of  the  lake  the 
distance  is  about  s'  milea,  the  greater  part  being  over  two  miles  wide.  The 
west  side  ia  very  flat  and  shallow,  so  much  so  that  it  was  impossible  in  many 
places  to  get  our  canoos  to  the  shore,  and  quite  a  distance  <)ut  in  tho  lako 
there  was  not  more  than  5  feet  of  water.  The  members  of  my  party  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  large  boat  and  outfit,  went  down  tho  east  side  of  the 
lake  and  reported  the  depth  about  tho  same  as  I  found  on  the  west  side,  with 
many  large  rocks.  They  passed  through  it  in  the  night  in  a  rain  storm,  and 
were  much  aliirmed  fur  the  safety  of  the  boat  and  provisions.  It  would 
appear  that  this  part  of  tho  lako  requires  some  improvement  to  nniko  it  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  water  system  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Where  tho  river  debouches  from  it,  it  is  about  loO  yards  wide,  and  for  a 
short  distance  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  deep.  The  depth  is,  however,  soon 
increased  to  10  feet  or  more,  and  so  continues  down  to  what  Schwatka  calls 
Marsh  Lake.  The  miners  call  it  Mud  Lake,  but  on  this  name  they  do  not 
apj)ear  to  be  agreed,  many  of  them  calling  the  lower  part  of  Tagish  or  Bove 
Lake  "  Mud  Lake,"  on  account  of  its  shallowness  and  flat  muddy  shores,  as 
seen  along  tho  west  side,  the  side  nearly  always  travelled,  aa  it  is  more 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  southerly  winds.  The  term  "  iMud  Lako"  is, 
however,  not  applicable  to  this  lake,  as  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it  is 
shallow  or  muddy;  and  it  is  nearly  as  inapplicable  to  ^larsh  Lake?,  as  the 
hitter  is  not  markedly  muddy  along  the  west  side,  and  from  the  appearance  of 
the  east  shore  ono  would  not  judge  it  to  bo  so,  as  the  banks  appear  to  be  high 
and  gravelly. 

Marsh  Lake  is  a  little  over  ninelcou  miles  long,  and  averages  about 
two  miles  in  width,  I  tried  to  determine  tho  width  of  it  as  I  went  along 
with  my  survey  by  taking  azimuths  of  points  on  the  eastern  shore  from 
different  stations  of  the  survey;  biit  in  only  one  case  did  I  succeed,  aa  there 
were  no  prominent  marks  on  that  shore  that  could  be  identified  from  more 
than  one  place.  The  piece  of  river  connecting  Tagish  and  Marsh  Lako  is 
about  five  miles  long,  and  averages  150  to  200  yards  in  width,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  deep,  except  for  a  short  distance  at  the  head.  On  it  are  situated 
the  only  Indian  houses  to  be  found  in  the  interior  with  any  pretension  to  skill 
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in  cctTiHtrucfioji.  They  hIiow  nnich  more  liihonr  iiiul  iinit.iitiv(>Ti08s  iliiin  ono 
kTiowiiii;  iiiiyiliiiifjf  about  til"  tiulinn  in  liin  imlivo  .stati!  would  ('xp<'il,.  Tlio 
plan  is  t'viili'iitJy  taken  from  the  Indian  houses  on  llu'  coast,  wliieli  appear  to 
me  to  bo  a  poor  copy  of  tlio  houH(^s  wliicli  tlie  Hudson  Bay  Conipany'H  servanlH 
built  i'.,roun(MlM>ir  tradinj^  posfs.  'I'liese  houses  do  not  a])pear  to  havo  been 
used  for  some  time  past,  and  an;  almost,  in  ruins.  The  'I'a^'ish  fndiauH  art! 
now  generally  oii  tiie  eoast,  as  they  Hud  it  muidi  easier  to  live  tluu'e  tiian  in 
th(Mr  own  country.  As  a.  matter  of  fact,  what  they  uuiJu-  in  their  own  country 
is  taken  from  them  by  the  Coast  rndians,  ho  that  tlioro  is  littit>  indu(!ement  for 
tiiem  to  remain. 

'I'he  l/cwes  [fiver,  where  it  leaves  Marsh  Ijako,  is  about  liOO  ^ards  wide, 
and  avera;;'es  this  width  as  far  as  tlu^  canon.  I  did  not  try  to  find  bottom 
anywhere  as  1  went  alon^j;,  except  whero  I  had  reason  to  think  it  shallow,  a.nd 
tlu>re  1  always  triei!  with  my  paddle.  I  did  luit  anywhere  liml  bottom  with 
this,  which  shows  that  there  is  no  ]iart  of  this  stretch  of  the  riv(U"  with  less 
than  six  feet  of  water  at  medium  liei^hl,  at  whiidi  sla.f,'o  it  appeared  to  me  tho 
river  was  at  that  time. 

i'^roin  the  bead  of  Tjako  B(>nii(>t  to  the  onnoii  tlio  corrected  distance  is  95 
mill's,  all  of  which  is  navigable  for  boats  dra,win^  live  feet  or  more.  Add  to 
this  the  westerly  arm  of  Lake  hciiiiel,  and  tlu!  Takone  or  Windy  Arm  of 
Ta^isli  liake,  each  about  IT)  miles  in  '  'iiL;tli,  and  the  Taku  Arm  of  the  latter 
lake,  of  unknown  liMii^th,  but  probnbly  not  less  than  'M  miles,  und  we  have  a 
siretidi  of  water  of  upwards  of  100  niiles  in  length,  all  easily  iiavi;^able;  aiul, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  e;  sily  connected  with  Dyea  Inlet  throu^'h  the  VVJiito 
Tass, 

No  streams  of  any  importance  enter  any  of  these  lakes  so  far  as  I  know. 
A  river,  called  by  Schwatka,  "  McClintook  iviver,"  eiileis  INfarsh  Lake  at  *  ho 
lower  end  from  the  east.  It  occupies  a.  laii^c  valley,  as  seen  from  the  westei'ly 
side  of  the  lak(>,  but  tho  stream  is  apparently  uiiimportiint.  Another  small 
stream,  apparently  only  a.  creek,  enters  the  south-east  an^^le  of  the  lake.  It  is 
not  probable  that,  any  stri'tim  comiui^  from  tho  east  side  of  the  lake  is  of 
importance,  as  the  strip  of  country  Ix'twcen  the  Ticwes  and  'IVslintoo  is  not 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  ii   width  at  this  point. 

The  Taku  Arm  of  Tai^ish  Lake  is,  so  far,  wiih  the  exception  of  reports 
from  Indians,  unknown  ;  but  it  is  equally  iinprobable  that  any  river  of  im- 
portance I'uters  it, as  it  is  so  near  the  source  of  the  waters  llowiuf^  northwards, 
llowever,  this  is  a,  question  that  can  only  be  decided  by  a  proper  exploration. 
The  cauon  I  have  already  described  and  will  only  add  that  it  is  live-ei;;litlis  of  a 
mile  loii^',  about  100  feet  wide,  with  [leriieiuliciilar  banks  of  ba  .iltic  rock  from 
00  to  100  feet  hi^di. 

Below  the  c/inon  profiei-  there  is  a.  stretch  of  I'apids  for  about  a  mile; 
then  about  half  a  mile  of  smooth  water,  tullowinjj^  which  are  the  White  llorso 
llapiils,  which  are  tliree-eiy;liths  of  a.  mile  loii^',  and  unsafe  for  boats. 


The  total  fall  in  the  caf 
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to  be  ;i2  feet.     Were  it  ever  necessary  to  make  this  part  of  the  river  navi^^^ab'o 
it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  overcome  the  obstacles  at  this  i)oi.it;    but  a  tiani 


or  railway  could,  with  very  little  ditliculty,  be  constructed  alo'ii;  the  east  side 
of  the  river  past  the  canon. 

For  some  distance  below  tho  White  Horse  liapids  the  current  is  swift  and 
the  river  wide,  with  many  gravel  bars.     The  reach  between  these  rapids  and 
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Lalre  Lalmrge,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half  miles,  is  all  smooth  water, 
with  a  stronfj  current.  The  average  width  is  about  150  yards.  There  is  no 
impediment  to  navigation  other  than  tiie  swift  current,  and  this  is  no  stronger 
than  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  which  is  already  navigated ;  nor  is  it  worse 
than  on  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  Rivers  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  our 
territory. 

About  midway  in  this  stretch  the  Tahkeena  Eiver*  joins  the  Lewes. 
This  river  is,  apparently,  about  half  the  size  cf  the  latter.  Its  waters  are 
muddy,  indicating  its  passage  through  a  clayey  district.  I  got  some  indefinite 
information  about  this  river  from  an  Indian  who  happened  to  meet  me  just 
below  its  mouth,  but  I  could  not  readily  make  him  understand  me,  and  his 
replies  wre  a  co:npound  of  Chinook,  Tagish,  and  signs,  and  therefore  largely 
unintelligible.  From  what  I  could  understand  with  any  certainty,  the  river 
was  easy  to  descend,  there  being  no  bad  rapids,  and  it  came  out  of  a  lake  much 
larger  than  any  I  had  yet  passed. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  I  have  I'lvariably  found  it  difficult  to  get  reliable 
or  definite  information  from  Indians,  liie  reasons  for  this  are  many.  Most 
of  the  Indians  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  are  expecting  to  make  something, 
and  consequently  are  very  chary  about  doing  or  saying  anything  unless  they 
think  they  will  be  well  rewarded  for  it.  They  are  naturally  very  suspicious  of 
strangers,  and  it  ta\es  some  time,  and  some  knowledge  of  their  language,  to 
overcome  this  suspicion  and  gain  their  confidence.  If  you  begin  at  once  to 
ask  questions  about  their  country,  Avithout  previously  having  them  understand 
that  you  have  no  unfriendly  motive  in  doing  so,  they  become  alarmed,  and 
although  you  may  not  meet  with  a  positive  refusal  to  answer  questions,  you 
make  very  little  progress  in  getting  desired  information.  On  the  other  hand  I 
have  met  cases  wiiere,  either  through  fear  or  hope  of  reward,  thev  were  only 
too  anxious  to  impart  all  they  knew  or  had  heard,  and  even  More  if  they 
thought  it  would  please  their  hearer.  I  need  hardly  say  that  sucli  information 
is  often  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

I  have  several  times  found  that  some  act  of  mine  when  in  their  presence 
has  aroused  either  their  fear,  superstition  or  cupidity.  As  an  instance  :  on  the 
Bell  Ei'"er  I  met  some  Indians  coming  down  stream  as  I  was  going  up.  We 
were  ashore  at  the  time,  and  invited  them  to  join  us.  They  started  to  come 
in,  iiit  very  slowly,  and  all  the  time  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  us.  I  noticed  that 
»";-  doul'e-barrelled  shot  gun  was  lying  at  my  feet,  loaded,  and  picked  it  up  to 
u;.i'...'^  it,  as  I  knew  thoy  would  bo  handling  it  after  landing.  This  alarmed 
th.  "1  "•  much  that  it  was  some  time  before  they  came  in,  and  I  don't  think 
they  V  .iilJ  have  come  ashoi-e  ai^  all  had  they  not  heard  that  a  party  of  white 
men,  o*  •  ;vmi  we  answered  the  doseription,  were  coming  through  that  way 
(they  had  learned  this  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers)  and  con- 
cluded we  were  the  party  described  to  them.  After  d .'inking  some  of  o'.r  tea, 
and  getting  a  supply  for  thcmse'ves,  they  bec-ame  qui'';e  frien>ily  and  communi- 
cative. 

Again,  on  the  Mackenzie  River,  while  two  J"d;an3  were  coming  ashore  at 
my  camp,  I  piclced  up  a  telescope  to  look  for  a  signal  across  the  river.  In 
looking  for  it  I  had  to  point  it  towards  the  Indians,  who  immediately  turned 
and  tied.  Next  day  I  called  at  the  Indian  encampment  and  explained  through 
my  interpreter  what  I  had  really  done.  When  they  understood  it,  it  caused 
Jje  (.amp  much  amusement. 

•    J'l.e  ralikcoiia  was  luiiiicily  miicli  I'scd  by  the  Chilkat  Iniliaiis  as  a  means  of  reaching   the   interior 
but  iiuver  by  the  miners  owing  to  the  distance  trom  the  sea  to  its  lieaJ. 
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At  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  tlio  Maekonzie,  I  heard  of  an  ol-i  Indian  who  had 
boon  a  ^reat  deal  on  the  Hare  River  and  could  p;ive  \tii'.;able  information 
regarding;  it.  I  askeu  to  have  him  broucjlit  in,  that  I  min'ht  questiou  him.  In 
the  meantimo  I  set  about  fjettinpf  an  observiitioii  for  azimuth,  and  was  busy 
observin'j;  when  he  came.  The  interpreter  asl:e<l  mc  -.vhat  I  was  doiny  ;  I  told 
him.  He  asked  what  I  was  lookin<^  np  so  much  for ;  I  said  I  was  looking 
at  a  star.  As  the  time  was  early  in  the  eveninjf,  and  the  sun  well  up  in  the 
sk}',  he  at  first  doubted  my  statement,  but,  finally  believinfj,  ho  explained  to 
the  Indians  around  what  I  was  doiuif,  and  pointed  out  to  them  where  the  star 
was.  They  looked  up  in  an  awed  manner,  and  walked  oif.  When  T  finished  my 
observation  and  inquired  for  the  old  man,  I  was  told  that  he  was  not  inclined 
to  see  me.  I  found  him,  but  he  refused  to  answer  any  questions,  sayini?  that 
there  was  no  use  in  tolling  me  anythinrjf,  for  when  I  could  see  stars  during 
daylij^ht  I  could  just  as  easily  see  all  the  river,  and  nothing  could  convince 
him  to  the  contraiy. 

I  cite  these  as  ins'     i  F  what  one  meets  with  who  comes  in  contact 

with  Indians,  and  of  how  .  illect  them.  A  sojourn  of  two  or  three  days 
with  them  and  the  assistancL  vi  common  friend  would  do  much  to  di'^abuse 
them  of  such  ideas,  but  when  you  have  no  such  aids  you  must  not  exj^^ect  to 
make  much  pi'ogress. 

Lake  Labarge  is  thirty-one  miles  long.  In  the  upper  thirteen  it  varies 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  width  ;  it  tlieii  narrows  to  about  two  miles  for 
a  distance  of  seven  miles,  when  it  begins  to  widen  again,  and  gradually 
expands  to  about  two  ami  a-half  or  three  miles,  the  lower  six  miles  of  it 
maintaining  the  latter  width.  The  survey  was  carried  along  the  western 
shore,  and  while  so  engaged  I  determined  the  width  of  the  upper  wide  part  by 
triangulation  at  two  points,  the  width  of  the  naiuMw  middle  part  at  three 
points,  and  the  Avidth  of  the  lower  part  at  three  points.  Dr.  Dawson  on  his 
way  out  made  a  track  survey  of  the  eastern  shore.  The  western  shore  is 
irregular  in  many  places,  being  indented  by  large  bays,  especially  at  the 
upper  and  lower  ends.  These  bays  are,  as  a  rule,  shallow,  more  especially 
those  at  the  lower  end. 

Just  above  wliere  the  lake  narrows  in  the  middle  there  is  si  large  island. 
It  is  three  and  a-half  miles  long  and  about  half  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  shown 
on  Schwatka's  map  as  a  peninsula,  and  called  by  him  Kichtofen  Hocks.  How 
he  came  to  think  it  a  peninsula  I  cannot  understand,  as  it  is  avoU  out  in  the 
lake;  the  nearest  point  of  it  to  the  western  shore  is  upwards  of  half  a  iinle 
distant,  and  the  extreme  width  of  the  lake  here  is  not  more  tlian  five  mileSj 
which  includes  the  depth  of  the  deepest  bays  on  the  western  side.  It  is  there- 
fore ditHcult  to  understand  that  he  did  not  see  it  as  an  island.  The  upper  half 
of  this  ishii'.d  is  gravelly,  and  does  not  rise  very  high  above  the  lake.  The 
lower  end  is  rocky  and  high,  the  rock  being  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  there  is  a  large  valley  extending  northwards, 
which  has  evidentl}'  at  one  time  been  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Dr.  Dawson  has 
n>i!ed  it  and  its  peculiarities.  His  remarks  regarding  :>  will  be  found  on  pages 
lo() — 160  of  his  report  entitled  "  Yukon  District  and  Northern  portion  of 
British  Columbia,"  published  in  1889. 

The  width  of  the  Lewes  River  as  it  loaves  the  lake  is  the  same  as  at  its 
entrance,  about  200  yards.  Its  waters  when  I  was  there  Avere  murky.  This  is 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  along  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
The  water  at  the  upper  end  ainl  at  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  quite  cleai',  so 
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irnich  so  that  the  hottoiu  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  deptli  of  G  or  7  feet.  Tlio 
Avind  blows  almost  constantly  clown  this  lake,  ami  in  a  hi'4:li  wind  it  »eta  very 
ron'Th.  The  miners  complain  of  mnch  detention  owiiiLj  to  this  cause,  and 
certiiinly  I  cannot  complain  of  a  lack  of  wiml  wliile  I  was  on  the  lalce.  This 
lake  was  nanio  I  after  one  Milce  Labarge,  who  was  enn-iiij;ed  by  the  Western 
Union  Telct,n\iph  Company,  oxplorin<j  the  river  ami  adja -ent  country  for  the 
purpose  of^connectin-,'  Europe  and  America  by  telei,n'aph  throuj,'ii  British 
Columbia,  and  Alaska,  and  across  Berincf  Strait  to  Asia,  and  thence  to  Europe. 
This  exploration  took  place  in  1807,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Labari,'e  llien, 
nor  for  some  years  after,  saw  the  lake  called  by  his  name.  The  successful 
layinf,'  of  the  Atlantic  cable  in  18GG  put  a  stop  to  this  project,  and  the 
exploring,'  parties  sent  out  were  recalled  as  soon  as  wor.l  could  be  got  to  them. 
It  seems  that  Labarge  had  got  np  as  far  as  the  Peliy  before  he  received  his 
recall;  he  had  heard  something  of  a  largo  lake  some  distaii^'e  further  up  the 
river,  and  afterwards  spoke  of  it  to  som3  trad(n's  and  miners  who  called 
it  after  him. 

After  leaving  Lake  Labarge  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  aljoiit  five  miles, 
preserves  a  generally  iTuiforin  Avidth  and  au  easy  current  of  about  four  miles 
per  hour.  It  then  makes  a  short  turn  round  a  low  gravel  point,  and  flows  in 
exactly  the  o]jposite  of  its  general  course  for  a  mile  when  it  again  turns 
sharply  to  its  general  direction.  The  current  around  this  curve  and  for  S:)me 
distance  below  it — in  all  four  or  five  miles — is  very  swift.  I  timed  it  in  several 
places  and  found  it  from  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour.  It  then  moderates  to  four 
or  five,  and  continues  so  until  the  Teslintoo  River  is  readied,  thirty-one  and 
seven-tenths  miles  from  Lake  Labarge.  The  average  widtli  of  this  part  of 
the  river  is  about  150  yards,  and  tiie  depth  is  sulUcieiit  to  alford  passage  for 
boats  drawing  at  least  5  feet.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  crooked,  and  consequently  a 
little  dilHcult  to  navigate. 

The  Teslintoo*  was  so  called  by  Dr.  Dawson — this,  according  to  informa- 
tion obtained  by  him,  being  the  Indian  name.  It  is  called  by  the  miners 
"  Ilootalinkwa"  or  Ilotalinqua,  and  was  called  by  Schwatica,  wlio  appears  to 
have  bestowed  no  other  attention  to  it,  the  Newberr}',  although  it  is  apparently 
much  larger  tiian  the  Lewes.  This  was  so  apparent  that  in  uiy  interim  reports 
I  stated  it  as  a  fact.  Owing  to  circumstances  already  narrated,  I  had  not 
time  while  at  the  month  to  make  any  measurement  to  deteruune  tlie  relative 
size  of  the  rivers;  but  on  his  way  out  Dr.  Dawson  nia,de  thes(;  measureuaentg, 
and  his  report,  before  referred  to,  gives  the  following  values  of  the  c .oss 
section  of  each  streaan:  Lewes,  3,015  feet;  Teslintoo,  ;>,8');)  fi>et.  In  he 
same  connection  he  states  that  the  Lewes  appeared  to  be  about  one  foot  above  ita 
lowest  summer  level,  while  the  Teslintoo  appeared  to  be  at  its  lowest  level. 
Assuming  this  to  be  so,  and  taking  his  widths  as  our  data,  it  would  reduce  his 
cross  section  of  the  Lewes  to  2,505  feet,  Owuig,  however,  to  the  current  in 
the  Lowes,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Dawson,  b>^ing  just  double  that  of  the 
Teslintoo, , the  figures  being  5"'j8  and  2  88  miles  per  hour  respectively,  the 
discharge  of  tlie  Lewes,  taking  these  figures  again,  is  18,0 it  feet,  and  of  the 

*  The  limitoa  aiiumnt  of  prosiiocliiiL  that  Ins  been  done  on  this  river  is  fiaid  to  be  very  satisfactory,  fine 
gold  haviii;^  been  found  in  all  parts  ol  the  river.  Tlie  lack  of  snpiilies  is  tlie  great  drawback  to  its 
development,  and  this  will  not  be  overcome  to  any  extent  until  by  some  means  heavy  freiglit  can  bo  broofjht 
over  tlie  coast  raiiije  to  the  head  of  the  river.  In'leed,  owin^  to  the  dillioulties  attending  access  and 
tiarisport;ition,  the  gii'at  drawback  to  tlio  tntiro  Yukon  district  at  present  is  the  want  of  heavy  mining 
maeliineiy  and  the  scarcity  of  supplies.  The  Rovcrnmcnt  being  aware  of  the  requirements  and  possibilities 
of  the  country,  lias  undertaken  llietask  of  makiiif;  preliminary  surveys  for  trails  oml  r.i'lniads,  andno  doubt 
in  the  near  lul.ire  the  avenue  for  better  and  quicker  transportation  facilities  will  be  opened  np. 
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Teslintoo  11,430  feet.    To  reduce  the  Lewes  to  its  lowest  level  the  doctor  says 
would  inuke  its  discharge  15,600  feet. 

The  water  of  the  Teslintoo  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  Ottawa  River  water,  and  a  little  turbid.  Notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  volume  of  discharge,  the  Teslintoo  changes  completely  the  character  of  the 
river  below  the  junction,  and  a  person  coming  up  the  river  would,  at  the 
forks,  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the  Teslintoo  the  main  stream.  The  water  of 
the  Lewos  is  blue  in  colour,  and  at  the  time  I  speak  of  was  somewhat  dirty — 
not  enough  so,  however,  to  prevent  one  seeing  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Lewes  and  Teslintoo  I  met  two  or  three  families  of 
the  Indians  who  hunt  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  them  could  speak  a  little 
Chinook.  As  I  had  two  men  with  me  who  undei'stood  his  jargon  perfectly, 
with  their  asHistance  I  tried  to  get  some  information  from  him  about  the  river. 
ITe  told  me  the  river  was  easy  to  ascend,  and  presented  the  same  appearance 
eight  days  journey  up  as  at  the  mouth ;  ihen  a  lake  was  reached,  which  took 
one  day  to  cross ;  the  river  was  then  followed  again  for  half  a  day  to  another 
lake,  which  took  two  days  to  traverse ;  into  this  lake  emptied  a  stream  which 
they  used  as  a  higliway  to  the  coast,  passing  by  way  of  the  Takii  liiver.  He 
said  it  took  four  days  when  they  had  loads  to  carry,  from  the  head  of  canoe 
navigation  on  the  Teslintoo  to  salt  water  on  the  'J'aku  Inlet ;  but  when  they 
come  light  they  take  only  one  to  two  days.  He  spoke  also  of  a  stream  entering 
the  large  lake  from  the  east  which  came  from  a  distance ;  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  know  nmch  about  it,  and  considered  it  outside  their  country.  If  their 
time  intervals  are  approximately  accurate,  they  mean  that  there  are  about  200 
miles  of  good  river  to  the  first  lake,  as  they  ought  easily  to  make  25  miles  a 
day  on  the  river  as  I  saw  it.  The  lake  takes  one  day  to  traverse,  and  is  at 
least  25  miles  long,  followed  by  say  12  of  river,  which  brings  us  to  the  large 
lake,  which  takes  two  days  to  cross,  say  50  or  00  more — in  all  about  2'J^ 
miles — say  ;J0U  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation;  while  the  distance  from  the 
head  of  lake  Bennet  to  the  inaction  is  only  188.  Assuming  the  course  of  the 
Teslintoo  to  be  nearly  south  i^it  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  it),  and  throwing  out 
every  fourth  mile  for  bends,  the  remainder  gives  us  in  arc  three  degrees  and 
a  quarter  of  latitude,  which,  deducted  from  61°  40',  the  latitude  of  the 
junction,  gives  us  58"  25',  or  nearly  the  latitude  of  Juneau. 

To  make  sure  that  I  understood  the  Indian  aright,  and  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  speaking  about,  I  got  him  to  sketch  the  river  and  lake,  as  he  described 
them,  on  the  sand,  and  to  repeat  the  same  several       les. 

I  afterwards  met  Mr.  T.  Boswell,  his  brother,  and  another  miner,  who  had 
spent  most  of  the  summer  on  the  river  prospecting,  and  from  them  I  gathered  the 
following  :  The  distance  to  the  first  and  only  lake  which  they  saw,  they  put  at 
175  miles,  and  the  lake  itself  they  call  at  least  150  miles  long,  as  it  took  them 
four  days  to  row  in  a  light  boat  from  end  to  end.  The  portage  to  the  sea  they 
did  not  appear  to  know  anything  about,  but  describe  a  large  bay  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake,  into  which  a  river  of  considerable  size  entered.  This  river 
occupies  a  wide  valley,  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  They  thought  this 
river  must  head  near  Liard  River.  This  account  differs  materially  from  that 
given  by  the  Indian,  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  I  told  them  what  he  had 
told  ine,  but  they  still  persisted  in  their  story,  which  I  find  differs  a  good  deal 
from  the  account  they  gave  Dr.  Dawson,  as  incorporated  in  his  report. 

Many  years  ago,  sixteen  I  think,  a  man  named  Jlonroe  prospected  up  the 
Faku  and  learned  from  the  Indians  something;  o^  a  large  luke  not  far  from  that 
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river.  lie  crossed  over  and  found  it,  and  spent  some  time  in  prospecting,  and 
then  recrossed  to  the  sea.  This  man  had  been  at  Forty  Mile  River,  and 
I  heard  from  tlie  miners  there  his  account  of  tlie  appearance  of  the  lake, 
■which  amounted  generally  to  this  :  "  The  Bosvvells  did  not  know  anything,' 
about  it."  Jtwas  unfortunate  the  Boswells  did  not  remain  at  Forty  Mile  all 
winter,  as  by  a  comparison  of  recollections  they  might  have  arrived  at  some 
correct  conclusion. 

Conflicting  as  these  descriptions  are,  one  thing  is  certain  :  this  branch,  if 
it  has  not  the  greater  discharge,  is  the  longer  and  more  important  of  the  two, 
and  offers  easy  and  uninterrupted  navigation  for  more  than  double  the  distance 
which  the  Lewes  does,  the  canon  being  only  ninety  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Teslintoo.  The  Boswells  reported  it  as  containing  much  more  useful 
timber  than  the  Lewes,  which  indeed  one  would  infer  from  its  lower  altitude. 

Assuming  this  as  the  main  river,  and  adding  its  length  to  the  Lewes- 
Yukon  below  the  junction,  gives  upwards  of  2,200  miles  of  river,  fully  two- 
thirds  of  which  runs  through  a  very  mountainous  country,  without  an 
impediment  to  navigation. 

Some  indeKnite  information  was  obto'ned  as  to  the  position  of  this  river 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marsh  Lake  t3nding  to  show  that  the  distance 
between  them  was  only  about  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

Between  the  Teslintoo  and  the  Big  Salmon,  so  called  by  the  miners,  or 
D'Abbadie  by  Schwatka,  the  distance  is  33 i  miles,  in  which  the  Lewes 
preserves  a  generally  uniform  width  and  cuiTent.  For  a  few  miles  below  the 
Teslintoo  it  is  a  little  over  the  ordinary  width,  but  then  contracts  to  about  200 
yards  which  it  maintains  with  little  variation.  The  current  is  generally  from 
four  to  five  miles  per  hour. 

The  Big  Salmon  I  found  to  be  about  100  yards  wide  near  the  mouth,  the 
depth  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  current,  so  far  as  could  be  seen, 
sluggish.  None  of  the  miners  I  met  could  give  me  any  information  concern- 
ing this  stream ;  but  Dr.  Dawson  was  more  fortunate,  and  met  a  man  who  had 
spent  most  of  the  summer  of  1887  pi-ospecting  on  it.  His  opinion  was  that  it 
might  be  navigable  for  small  stern-wheel  steamers  for  many  miles.  The  valley, 
as  seen  from  the  mouth,  is  wide,  and  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
occupied  by  a  much  more  important  stream.  Looking  up  it,  in  the  distance 
could  be  seen  many  high  peaks  covered  with  snow.  As  the  date  was  August 
it  is  likely  they  are  always  so  covered,  which  would  make  their  probable 
altitude  above  the  river  5,000  feet  or  more. 

Dr.  Dawson,  in  his  report,  incorporates  fully  the  notes  obtained  from  the 
miners.  I  will  trespass  so  far  on  these  as  to  say  that  they  called  the  distance 
to  a  small  lake  near  the  head  of  the  river,  190  miles  from  the  mouth.  This 
lake  was  estimated  to  be  four  miles  in  length ;  another  lake  about  1 2  miles 
above  this  was  estimated  to  be  24  miles  long,  and  its  upper  end  distant  only 
about  eight  miles  from  the  Teslintoo.  These  distances,  if  correct,  make  this 
river  much  more  important  than  a  casual  glance  at  it  would  indicate ;  this, 
however,  will  be  more  fully  spoken  of  under  its  proper  head. 

Just  below  the  Big  Salmon  the  Lewes  takes  a  bend  of  nearly  a  right 
angle.  Its  course  from  the  junction  with  the  Tahkeena  to  this  point  is 
generally  a  little  east  of  north ;  at  this  point  it  turns  to  nearly  west  for  some 
distance.  Its  course  between  here  and  its  confluence  with  the  Pelly  is  north- 
west, and,  I  may  add,  it  preserves  this  general  direction  down  to  the  confluence 
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with  the  Poviuipine,  Tlio  rivor  also  chiini^'os  in  another  respect ;  it  is  generally 
wider,  and  often  expiinds  into  what  inii,'ht  bi"  culled  liilccs,  in  which  are  iaianda. 
Some  of  the  lakes  are  of  considerable  l(Mii,'tli  and  well  timbered. 

To  determine  which  channel  is  the  laain  one,  thai  is,  which  eai-ries  the 
greatest  volnine  of  water,  or  is  best  available  for  the  purposes  of  navit,'ation 
among  these  islands,  woidil  requiro  more  time  than  I  could  <lovote  to  it  on 
my  way  down  ;  consequently  [  cannot  say  more  than  that  1  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  tliat  a  channel  givinnj  six  feet  or  more  of  water  could  easily  be  found. 
VVlienever,  in  the  main  channel,  I  bad  reason  to  think  tbe  water  sliallow,  I 
tried  it  with  my  paihlle,  but  always  failed  to  Hnd  bottom,  whiidi  gives  upwards 
of  six  feet.  Of  (ionrse,  I  often  found  less  than  this,  but  not  in  what 
I  considered  the  main  channel. 

Thirty-six  and  a  quarter  miles  below  the  Big  Salmon,  the  Little  Salmon — 
the  Daly  of  Schwatka — enters  the  Lewes.  This  river  is  about  00  yaids  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  depth.  The  water  is 
clear  and  of  a  brownish  hue;  there  is  not  much  current  at  the  month,  nor  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  up  the  stream.  The  valley  which,  from  the  mai  tli,  does  not 
appear  extensive,  bears  north-east  for  some  distance,  wheu  it  appears  to  turn 
more  to  the  east.  Six  or  seven  miles  up,  and  ap[)arcntly  on  the  north  side, 
some  high  cliffs  of  red  rock,  ap|)arently  granite,  can  be  seen.  It  is  said  that 
some  miners  have  prospected  this  stream,  but  I  could  learn  nothing  definite 
about  it. 

Lewes  River  makes  a  turn  hei-e  to  the  south-west,  and  runs  in  that 
direction  six  miles,  when  it  again  turns  to  tiie  north-west  for  seven  miles,  and 
then  makes  a  short,  sharp  turn  to  the  souLh  and  west  around  a  low  sandy 
point,  which  will,  at  some  day  in  the  near  future,  be  cut  through  by  the 
current,  which  will  shorten  the  river  three  or  four  miles. 

Eight  miles  below  Little  Salmon  River,  a  large  rock  culled  the  Eagle's 
Nest,  stands  up  in  a  gravel  slope  on  the  easterly  bank  of  the  river.  It  rises 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  composed  of  a  light  grey  stone.  ■ 
What  the  character  of  this  voek  is  I  could  not  observe,  as  I  saw  it  only  from 
the  river,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  On  the  westerly  side  of 
the  river  there  are  two  or  three  other  isolated  masses  of  apparently  the  same 
kind  of  rock.  One  of  them  might  appropriately  be  called  a  mountain ;  it  is 
south-west  from  the  Eagle's  Nest,  and  distant  from  it  about  three  miles. 

Thirty-two  miles  below  Eagle's  Nest  Rock,  Nordenskiold  River  enters 
from  the  west.  It  is  an  unimportant  stream,  being  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  only  a  few  inches  deep.  The  valley, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  is  not  extensive,  and,  being  very  crooked,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  what  its  general  direction  is. 

The  Lewes,  between  the  Little  Salmon  and  the  Noidenskiohl,  maintains  a 
\yidth  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards,  with  an  occasional  expansion 
where  there  are  islands.  It  is  serpentine  in  its  course  most  of  the  way,  and 
where  the  Nordenskiold  joins  it  is  very  crooked,  running  several  times  und^r 
a.  hill,  named  by  Sohwatka  Tantalus  Butte,  and  in  other  places  leaving  it,  for 
a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The  distance  across  from  point  to  point  is  only 
half  a  mile. 

Below  this  to  Eive  Finger  Rapids,  so-called  from  the  fact  that  five  large 
masses  of  rock  stand  in  mid-channel,  the  river  assumes  its  ordinary 
straightness  and  width,  with  a  citi'rent  from  four  to  five  miles  per  hour.  I 
have  already  described  Five  Finger  Rapids ;  I  do  not  think  they  will  prove  any- 
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tliinnf  more  than  a  slii^'lit  obstruction  in  tlu^  navijjfation  of  thii  rivtn\  A.  boat  of 
ordinary  power  would  probably  have  to  help  borst'll"  up  with  windlasH  and  lino 
in  bi<;li  water. 

Below  the  rapids,  for  about  two  miles,  tlio  current  is  8tron<:f — probably 
six  miles  per  hour — but  the  water  HetMus  to  be  deep  enou'^ii  i'or  any  boat  that 
is  likely  to  navij,'ate  it. 

Six  miles  itelow  this,  as  already  noticed,  Uink  Rapids  are  situiited.  They 
are  of  no  fjjrcat  iuiixntance,  the  westerly  half  of  the  strciuu  only  beinj^ 
obstructed.  Th(>  easterly  half  is  not  in  any  way  aifected,  the  current  being 
smooth  and  the  water  deep. 

Below  Five  Fintfer  Eapiils  about  two  miles  a  small  stream  enters  from 
the  east.  It  is  called  by  Dr.  Dawson  Tatshuu  lliver.  It  is  not  more  than  !]0 
or  40  feet  wide  at  tlie  mouth,  and  contains  only  a  little  eleai',  brownish  water. 
Here  I  met  the  only  Endians  seen  on  the  river  between  Teslintoo  and  Stewart 
Rivers.  They  were  enyaf^'ed  in  catcliinii^  sahinm  at  the  month  of  the  Tatshini, 
and  were  the  poorest  and  most  unintelli^'(;nt  Indians  it  has  evi-r  bei'u  my  lot 
to  meet.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  none  of  our  party  understood  anything 
they  said,  as  they  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any  lan^auiLje  but  iiieir  own. 
I  tried  by  si^ns  to  get  some  inforination  i'roni  them  aljout  the  stream  they 
were  fishing  in,  but  failed.  I  trieil  in  the  same  way  to  learn  if  there  were  any 
more  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  but  again  utterly  failed,  i  then  tried  by  signs  to 
find  out  how  nuiny  days  it  took  to  go  down  to  Polly  River,  but  although  I  have 
never  known  these  signs  to  fail  in  eliciting  information  in  any  other  part  of 
the  territory,  they  did  not  understand.  They  ajipcared  lo  be  alarmed  by  our 
presence  ;  and,  as  we  had  not  yet  been  assured  as  to  the  rumour  concerning 
the  trouble  between  the  miners  and  Indians,  we  felt  a  little  apprehensive,  but 
being  able  to  learn  nothing  from  them  we  had  to  put  our  fears  aside  and 
proceed  blindly. 

Between  Five  Finger  Rapids  and  Pelly  River,  fifty-eight  and  a-half  miles, 
no  streams  of  any  importance  enter  the  Lewes;  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Tatshun,  it  may  be  said  that  none  Jit  all  enter. 

About  a  mile  below  Rink  Rapids  the  river  spreads  out  into  a  lake-like 
expanse,  with  many  islands ;  this  continues  for  about  three  miles,  when  it 
contracts  to  something  like  the  usual  width  ;  but  bars  and  small  islands  are 
very  numerous  all  the  way  to  Pelly  River.  About  live  miles  above  Pelly  River 
there  is  another  lake-like  expanse  tilled  with  islands.  The  river  here  for  three 
or  four  miles  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  so  numerous  and  close  are  the  islands 
that  it  is  impossible  to  toll  wlien  floating  among  them  where  the  shores  of  the 
river  are.  The  current,  too,  is  swift,  leading  one  to  suppose  the  water  shallow ; 
but  I  think  even  here  a  channel  deep  enough  for  such  boats  as  will  :, n'l;  ate 
this  part  of  the  river  can  be  found.  Schwatka  named  this  group  Oi.  i  Linda 
"  Ingersoll  Islands." 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly  the  Lewes  is  about  half  a  mile  Avide,  and  here  too 
there  are  many  islands,  but  not  in  groups  as  at  Ingersoll  Islands. 

About  a  mile  below  the  Pelly,  just  at  the  ruins  of  Fort  Selkirk,  the  Yukon 
was  found  to  be  565  yards  wide  ;  about  two-thirds  being  ten  feet  deep,  with  a 
current  of  about  four  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour;  the  remaining  third 
was  more  than  half  taken  up  by  a  bar,  and  the  current  between  it  and  the 
south  shore  was  very  slack. 

Pelly  River  at  its  mouth  is  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  continues 
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this  width  as  fur  up  as  couUl  be  seen.  Dr.  Dawaon  mado  a  survey  and  exauii- 
iiiition  of  tliis  riviM',  wlii(di  will  bo  found  in  hia  report  already  cited,  "  Yukon 
District  and  Nortiiern  Ihitiwli  Cohinibia." 

Just  liero  for  a  short  diHtanee  the  courao  of  the  Yukon  ia  nearly  west,  and 
on  tiio  soutli  side,  about  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  tlie  Lowea,  standa  all  that 
remniuH  of  the  only  tra  lin,,'  post  ever  built  by  white  men  in  the  district. 
This  post  was  established  by  Robert  Campbell,  for  the  Hudson's  Day  Company, 
in  the  summer  of  1848.  It  was  first  built  on  the  point  of  land  between  the 
two  rivers,  but  this  location  proving  untenable  on  account  of  flooding  by  ice 
jams  in  the  sprinjj,  it  was,  in  the  season  of  1852,  moved  across  the  river  to 
where  the  ruins  now  stand.  It  appears  that  the  houses  composinjjf  the  post 
were  not  finished  when  the  Indians  from  the  coast  on  Chilkat  and  Chilkoot 
Inh^ts  came  down  the  river  to  put  a  stop  to  the  competitive  trade  wliich 
Mr.  Campbell  had  inau<i;urated,  and  which  they  found  to  seriously  interfere 
with  their  profits.  Their  method  of  trade  a[)pi'ars  to  have  been  then  pretty  much 
as  it  is  now — very  onesided.  What  they  found  it  convenient  to  take  by  force 
they  took,  and  what  it  was  convenient  to  pay  for  at  their  own  price  they 
paid  for. 

Rumours  had  reached  the  i)ost  that  the  coast  Indians  contemplated  such  a 
raid,  and  in  consequence  the  native  Indians  in  the  vicinity  renuiined  about 
nearly  all  summer.  Unfortunately,  tlioy  went  away  for  a  short  time,  and 
during'  their  absence  the  coast  Indians  arrived  in  the  early  morniu<j,  and 
surprised  Mr.  Campbell  in  bed.  They  were  not  at  all  rouj^h  witli  him,  but 
gave  him  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  alter 
whicdi  he  was  informed  that  he  was  liable  to  be  shot  if  seen  by  them  in  the 
locality.  They  then  pillaged  the  place  and  set  fire  to  it,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  remains  of  the  two  chimneys  which  are  still  standing.  This  raid  and  capture 
took  place  on  the  1st  August,  1852. 

Mr.  Campbell  dropped  down  the  river,  and  met  some  of  the  local  Indians 
who  returned  with  him,  but  the  robbers  had  made  their  escape.  I  have  heard 
that  the  local  Indians  wished  to  pursue  and  overtake  them,  but  to  this  Mr. 
Campbell  would  not  consent.  Had  they  done  so  it  is  probable  that  not  many 
of  the  raiders  would  have  escaped,  as  the  superior  local  knowledge  of  the 
natives  would  have  given  them  an  advantage  difficult  to  estimate,  and  the 
confidence  and  spirit  derived  from  the  aid  and  presence  of  a  white  man  or 
two  would  be  worth  much  in  such  a  conflict. 

Mr.  Campbell  went  on  down  the  river  until  he  met  the  outfit  for  his  post 
on  its  way  up  from  Fort  Yukon,  which  he  turned  back.  He  then  ascended  the 
Pelly,  crossed  to  the  Liard,  and  reached  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  late 
in  October. 

Mr.  Campbell's  first  visit  to  the  site  of  Fort  Selkirk  waa  made  in  18  tO, 
under  instructions  from  Sir  George  Simpson,  then  Governor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  He  crossed  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Liard  to  the  waters 
of  the  Pelly.  It  appears  the  Pelly  where  he  struck  it,  was  a  stream  of  con- 
siderable size,  for  he  speaks  of  its  appearance  when  he  first  saw  it  fr jm  "  Pelly 
Banks,"  the  name  given  the  bank  from  which  he  first  beheld  it,  as  a  "  splendid 
river  in  the  distance."  In  June,  184:J,  he  descended  the  Pelly  to  its  conUuence 
with  the  larger  stream,  which  he  named  the  "  Lewes."  Here  he  found  many 
families  of  the  native  Indians — "Wood  Indians,"  he  called  them.  These 
people  conveyed  to  him,  as  best  they  could  by  word  and  sign,  the  dangers  that 
would  attend  a  further  descent  of  the  river,  representing  that  the  country 
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Iti'low  ilioirs  was  inhabitod  by  a  tribo  of  fierce  cannibals,  who  would  assure  liy 
kill  and  oat  tlnMn.  This  so  terrified  his  men  that  he  had  to  niturn  by  the  way 
lie  came,  puraiieil,  as  he  afterwards  learned,  by  the  Indians,  who  would  have 
murdered  himself  and  party  had  they  f^ot  a  favourable  opportunity.  Thus  it 
was  not  until  18">0  that  ho  could  establish,  what  he  says  he  all  alonjf  bolieved, 
"  that  the  Pelly  and  Yukon  were  identical."  This  ho  did  by  des -endin,'  the 
river  to  where  the  Porcupine  joins  it,  and  where  in  18 1?  Fort  Yukon  was 
establislied  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Murray  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

With  reforeneo  to  the  tales  told  him  by  the  Tndians  of  bad  people  outside 
I  if  their  country,  I  may  say  that  Mackenzie  tolls  pretty  much  the  same  story 
of  the  Indians  on  the  Mackenzie  when  he  discovered  and  explored  that  river 
i.n  1789.  He  had  the  advantage  of  having  Indians  alon:»  with  hira  whose 
lanjjua<^e  was  radi(Mlly  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  he  was  comin,'  amon;», 
anil  his  stateiiiouts  aro  more  explicit  and  detailed.  Everywhere  he  came  in 
contact  with  them  they  manifesto  I,  first,  dread  of  himself  and  party,  and 
when  friendship  and  confidence  were  established  they  nearly  always  tried  to 
detain  him  by  represontiniy  the  people  in  the  direction  ho  was  ^oin'.^  as 
unnaturally  bloodthirsty  and  cruel,  sometimes  asserting  the  existence  of 
iiumsters  with  supernatural  powers,  as  at  Maniton  Island,  a  few  miles  below 
the  piesent  Fort  Good  Hope,  and  the  peoi)le  on  a  very  larye  river  far  to  the 
west  of  the  Mackenzie,  probably  the  Yukon,  they  descr  i)od  to  him  as  monsters 
in  size,  pow(>r  and  cruelty. 

In  our  own  time,  after  the  intercourse  that  there  has  been  between  them 
iiiid  the  whites,  more  than  a  suspicion  of  such  unknown  cruel  people  lurks  in 
tlio  minds  of  many  of  the  Indians.  It  would  be  futile  for  me  to  try  to  ascribe 
nil  origin  for  these  fears,  my  knowledge  of  their  language  and  idiosyncrasies 
being  so  limited. 

Nothing  more  was  ever  done  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Selkirk*  by  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company  after  these  events,  and  in  18G9  the  Company  was 
ordered  by  Capt.  Charles  W.  Raymond,  who  represented  the  United  States 
Government,  to  evacu  ite  the  post  at  Fort  Yukon,  he  having  found  that  it  was 
west  of  the  14lst  meridian.  The  post  was  occupied  by  the  Company,  however, 
for  some  time  after  tiie  receipt  of  this  order,  aul  until  Rampart  House  was 
built,  which  was  intended  to  be  on  British  territory,  and  to  take  the  trade 
previously  done  at  Fort  Yukon. 

Under  present  conditions  the  Company  cannot  very  well  compote  with  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  whose  agents  do  the  only  tra'lo  in  the  district,! 
and  they  appear  to  have  a'landoned — for  the  present  at  least — all  attempt  to 
do  any  trade  nearer  to  it  than  Rampart  House,  to  which  point,  notwith- 
standing the  distance  and  difficulties  in  the  way,  many  of  the  Indians  on  the 
Yukon  make  a  trip  every  two  or  three  years  to  procure  goods  in  exchange  for 
their  furs.  The  clothing  and  blankets  brought  in  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  they  claim  are  much  better  than  those  traded  on  their  own  river  by 
the  Americans.  Those  of  them  that  I  saw  who  had  any  English  blankets 
exhibited  them  with  pride,  and  exclaimed  "  good."  They  point  to  an  American 
blanket  in  contempt,  with  the  remark  "  no  good,"  and  speak  of  their  clothing 
in  the  same  way. 

•This  is  now  a  winter  port  for  steamboats  of  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading 
Company,  plying  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries.  There  is  also  a  trading  post  here  owned  by  Harper  wlio 
was  at  one  time  of  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Mcduestion,  traders. 

tSince  the  date  of  this  report  the  North  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company,  better  known 
in  the  Yukon  Valley  as  "  Captain  Hcaly's  Company  "  has  established  a  number  of  pjsts  on  the  river. 
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Ou  many  iiiapa  of  Alaska  a  plac"  nameil  "  Roerl's  flonae"  is  shown  on  or 
near  th«  upper  .vat'jrs  of  Stewart  River.  I  made  onqairies  of  all  wlioin  I 
tliouijflit  liUely  to  know  anytliiiig  concerniiiar  this  post,  but  faile  I  to  elicit  any 
information  showiu<^  that  there  ever  had  been  such  a  place.  I  enquired  of  Mr. 
Eeid,  who  was  in  the  Company's  service  with  Mr.  Cauipbell  at  Fort  Selkirk, 
and  after  whom  I  thouj;.  ,  possibly,  the  place  liad  been  c;',lled,  but  he  told  me 
Le  knew  of  no  such  post,  but  that  there  wo  3  a  small  lake  at  some  distance  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  Fort  Selkirk,  wliero  fisli  were  procured.  A  sort  of 
shelter  had  been  made  at  that  point  for  the  fisher'uen,  and  a  few  furs  might 
Lave  been  obtained  tliere,  but  it  was  never  regarded  as  a  trading  post. 

Below  Fort  Selkirk,  the  Yukon  River  is  from  five  to  six  hundred  yards  broad, 
and  maintains  tliis  width  down  to  White  River,  a  distance  of  96  miles.  Islands 
are  numerous,  so  much  so  that  there  are  very  few  parts  of  the  river  where 
there  are  not  one  or  more  in  sight.  Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  size, 
and  nearly  all  are  well  timbere  1.  Bars  are  i'lso  nuiuerous,  but  almost  all  are 
composed  of  gravel,  so  that  navigators  will  not  have  to  complain  of  shifting 
sandbars.  The  current  as  a  general  thing,  is  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  river,  averaging  about  four  miles  per  hour.  The  depth  in  the  main 
channel  was  always  found  to  bo  more  than  six  feet. 

From  Pelly  River  to  within  twelve  miles  of  White  Iliver,  the  general 
coiu'se  of  the  river  is  a  little  north  of  west ;  it  then  turns  to  the  nortb,  and 
the  general  course  as  iar  as  the  site  of  Fort  Reliance  is  due  north. 

White  liiver  enters  the  main  river  from  the  west.  At  the  mouth  in  is 
about  two  hundi'ed  yards  wide,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  tilled  vvith  ever-shifting 
sa,  d-bars,  tiie  main  volume  of  water  being  confined  to  a  channel  not  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  in  width.  The  current  is  very  strong,  certainly  not 
less  than  eight  miles  per  hour.  The  colour  of  the  water  boars  witness  to  this, 
as  it  is  much  the  muddiest  that  I  have  ever  seen.* 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  survey  of  part  of  this  -'iver  as  far  as  the 
Intei'natif  -al  Bounlary,  and  attempted  to  do  so ;  but  aftoi  trying  for  over 
half  a  day,  i  fcmnd  it  would  be  a  task  of  much  labour  and  time,  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  end  sought,  and  therefore  abandoned  it. 
The  Valley  as  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  mouth,  runs  about  due  west  for  a 
distance  of  eight  miles  ;  it  then  appears  to  bear  to  th.  south-west ;  it  is  about 
two  miles  wide  whei'e  it  joins  the  Pe'ly  valley  antl  apparently  keeps  the  same 
width  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen. 

Mr.  Harper,  of  the  firm  of  Harper,  McQaesticn  &  Co.,  went  up  this  river 
with  sleds  in  the  fall  of  1872,  o.  distance  of  lil'ty  or  sixty  mili'S.  He  describes 
it  as  possessing  the  same  general  features  all  the  way  up,  witli  much  clny  soil 
along  its  banks.  Its  general  course,  as  sketclnid  by  him  on  a  map  of  mine, 
is  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  a  little  north-west,  thence  south-west 
thirty  or  thirty-fivi'  miles,  whev.  it  dellects  to  the  north-west  running  along  the 
base  of  a  high  mountain  ridge.  If  the  courses  given  are  correct  it  must  i-ise 
some'vhere  near  the  head  of  Forty  Mile  kiver ;  and  if  so,  its  length  is  not  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  volume  of  its  discharge,  when  compared  with  the 
known  length  and  discharge  of  other  rivers  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Harper 
mentioned  an  extensive  ilat  south  of  the  mountain  range  spoken  of,  across 

*  Tue  Wliite  Iliver  very  jircib  ily  flows  over  volcanic  deposits  as  its  sediments  would  indicate ;  no 
doubt  tliis  would  account  for  ti  e ''i>eolouriition  of  iis  waurs.  The  v!:l(.".nic  ash  appears  to  cover  a  ^rcat 
extent  of  the  Upper  Yukon  basin  drained  by  the  I.eivcs  and  I'elly  Rivers.  Very  fuii  irnatnient  of  the 
subject  is  i^iven  by  Dr.  Uawbun,  in  his  report  entitled  "  Yukon  Distriut  and  Noriliurii  ^utliuu  ui  liritiaU 
Columbia  "  • 
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which  many  hiu;h  mountain  iaka  could  be  seen.  One  of  these  he  thought 
must  be  Mount  St.  Elias,  ..s  it  overtopped  all  the  others;  but  as  Mount 
St.  Elias  is  about  onohunc^red  and  eighty  miles  distant,  his  conclusion  is  not 
tenable.  From  his  desci  .ption  of  this  mountain  it  must  be  more  than  twice 
the  height  of  the  highest  peaks  seen  anywhere  on  the  lower  river,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  He  stated  that  the 
cuvient  in  the  river  was  very  swift,  as  far  as  he  ascended,  and  the  water 
muddy.  The  water  from  this  river,  though  probably  not  a  fourth  of  the 
volume  of  the  Yukon,  discolours  the  water  of  the  lattev  completely;  and  a 
couple  of  miles  below  the  junction  the  whole  river  appears  almost  as  dirty  as 
White  River. 

Between  White  and  Stewart  Rivers,  ten  miles,  the  river  spreads  out  to  a 
mile  and  upwards  in  width,  and  is  a  maze  of  islands  and  bars.  The  survey 
waM  carried  down  the  easterly  shore,  and  many  of  the  channels  passed  through 
barely  afforded  water  enough  to  lloat  the  canoes.  The  nuiin  chainiel  is  along 
tlie  westerly  shore,  down  which  the  large  boat  went,  and  the  crew  reported 
plenty  of  water. 

Stewart  River  enters  from  the  east  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  valley,  with 
low  hills  on  both  hides,  rising  on  the  north  side  in  steps  or  terraces  to  distant 
hills  of  considerable  liciuht.  The  river  half  a  mile  or  so  above  the  mouth,  is 
two  hundred  y.vnls  in  width.  The  current  is  slack  and  the  water  shallow  and 
clear,  but  dark  coloured. 

While  at  the  mouch  I  was  fortunate  enougi\  to  meet  a  miner  who  had 
spent  the  whole  of  the  summer  of  1887  on  the  river  and  its  branches 
prospectinir  and  explcjring.  He  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  information  of  which 
1  give  a  sui  .luary.  He  's  a  native  of  New  Urunswiek,  Alexander  McDonald 
by  name,  and  has  spent  some  years  mining  in  other  places,  but  was  very 
reticent  about  what  he  had  made  or  found.  Sixty  or  seventy  miles  up  the 
Stewart  a  large  creeii  ^'uters  from  the  SDuth  which  he  called  Rose  Bud  Creek 
or  River,  and  thirty  or  forty  miles  further  up  a  considerable  stream  ll;)ws  from 
the  uorth-ea.it,  whi<'li  ajipcars  to  be  Beaver  River,  as  marked  on  the  maps  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  From  the  head  of  this  stream  he  floated  down  on  a  raft 
taking  five  days  to  do  so.  He  estimated  his  progress  at  forty  or  fifty  miles 
each  day,  which  gives  a  length  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Th's  is  probably  an  over  estimate,  unless  the  stream  is  very  crookt  d, 
which,  he  statcil,  was  not  the  case.  As  much  of  his  time  would  be  taken  up 
in  prospecting',  I  should  call  tliii'ty  miles  or  less  a  closer  estimate  of  his 
progress.  Tin's  river  is  from  ifty  to  eighty  yards  wide  and  was  never  more 
than  four  or  live  feet  deep,  often  being  not  more  than  two  or  three;  the 
current,  he  Siiid,  was  not  at  all  swift.  Above  the  mouth  ^f  this  stream  the 
main  river  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  ami  thirty  j  .irds  wide,  with  an 
even  cnrreut  and  clear  water.  Sixty  or  seventy  miles  abc'  i;  the  last  mentioned 
branch  anotiier  lai'g'>  branch  joins,  which  is  possihly  th  ■  main  river.  At  the 
head  of  it  he  tnund  a  liike  n  'arly  thirty  miles  long,  and  averaging  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  width,  which  ho  called  Mayo  Lalie,  after  cne  of  the  partners 
in  the  firm  of  Harper,  McQuestion  &  Co 

Thirty  miles  or  so  iibove  the  forks  on  the  other  branch  tliere  are  falls, 
which  McDonald  estimated  to  be  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  I 
met  several  parties  who  had  seen  these  falls,  and  they  corroborate  this  estimate 
of  their  height.  McDonald  went  on  past  the  falls  to  the  head  of  this  branch 
and  found  terraced  giavel  hills  to  the  west  and  north  ;  he  crossed  them  to  the 
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north  and  found  a  river  flowing  northward.  On  this  he  embarked  on  a  raft 
and  floated  down  it  for  a  day  or  two,  thinking  it  would  turn  to  the  west  and 
join  the  Stewart,  but  finding  it  still  continuing  north,  and  acquiring  too  much 
volume  to  be  any  of  the  branches  he  bad  seen  while  passing  up  the  Stewart, 
he  returned  to  the  point  of  his  departure,  and  after  prospecting  among  the 
hills  around  the  head  of  the  river,  he  started  westward,  crossing  a  high  range 
of  mountains  composed  principally  of  shales  with  many  thin  seams  of  what  he 
called  quartz,  ranging  from  one  to  six  inches  in  thickness. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  range  he  found  a  river  flowing  out  of  what  he 
called  Mayo  Lake,  and  crossing  this  got  to  the  head  of  Seaver  River,  which 
he  descended  as  before  mentioned. 

It  is  probable  the  river  flowing  northwards,  on  which  he  made  a  journey 
and  returned,  was  a  branch  of  Peel  River.  He  described  the  timber  on  the 
gravel  terraces  of  the  watershed-  as  small  and  opeti.  He  was  alone  in  this 
unknown  wilderness  all  summer,  not  seeing  even  auy  of  the  natives.  There 
are  few  men  so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  isolating  themselves  in  such  a 
manner.  Judging  from  all  I  could  learn  it  is  probable  a  light-draugi't  steam- 
boat could  navigate  nearly  all  of  Stewart  River  and  its  tributaries. 

From  Stewart  River  to  the  site  of  Fort  Reliance,*  seventy-three  and  a 
quarter  miles,  the  Yukon  is  broad  and  full  of  islands.  The  pverage  width  is 
between  a  half  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  but  there  are  many  expansions 
where  it  is  over  a  mile  in  breadth;  however,  in  these  place?  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  waterway  is  wider  than  at  other  parts  of  the  river,  the  islands  being 
so  large  and  numerous.     In  this  reach  no  streams  of  any  importance  enter. 

About  thirteen  miles  below  Stewart  River  a  large  valley  joins  that  of  the 
river,  but  the  stream  occupying  it  is  only  a  large  creek.  This  agrees  in 
position  with  what  has  been  called  Sixty  Mile  Creek,  w  lich  was  supposed  to 
be  about  that  distance  above  Fort  Reliance,  but  it  does  not  agree  with 
descriptions  which  I  received  of  it,  moreover  as  Sixty  Mile  Creek  is  known  to 
be  a  stream  of  considerable  length,  this  creek  would  not  r-nswer  its  description. 

Twenty-two  and  a  ualf  miles  from  Stewart  River  another  and  larger  creek 
enters  from  the  same  side ;  it  agrees  with  the  desci-iptions  of  Sixty  Mile  Creek, 
and  I  have  so  marked  it  on  my  map.  This  btrcam  is  oi  no  importance,  except 
for  what  mineral  wealth  may  be  found  on  it.f 

•  This  was  at  one  time  a  trailing  post  occupied  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  McQuestion. 

t  Sixty  Mile  Creek  is  about  one  hundred  milis  long,  very  crooked,  with  a  swift  current  and  many 
rapids,  and  is  therefore  not  easy  to  ascend. 

Miller,  Glacier,  Gold,  Little  Gold,  and  Bedrock  Creeks  are  all  tributaries  of  Sixty  Mile.  Some  of  the 
richest  discoveries  in  gold  so  far  made  in  the  interior  since  1894  have  been  upon  tlicsc  creeks,  especially  has 
this  been  the  case  upon  the  two  first  mentioned.  There  is  a  claim  upon  Miller  Creek  owned  by  Joseph 
Boudreau  from  Viiich  over  $100,100  .forth  of  gold  is  said  to  have  been  taken  out. 

Freight  for  the  mines  is  taken  np  Forty  Mile  Creek  in  summer  for  a  distance  of  .".0  miles,  then  portaged 
across  to  the  heads  of  Miller  and  Glacier  Creeks.     In  the  winter  it  is  hauled  in  by  dogs. 

The  trip  from  Cudp'.iy  to  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  Sixty  Mile  lliver  is  made  by  ascending  Forty  Mile 
River  a  small  distance,  making  a  short  portage  to  Sixty  Mih  lliver  and  running  down  with  its  sivift 
current.     Coming  back  on  the  Yukon,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  round  trip  is  made  down  stream. 

Indian  Creek  enters  the  Yukon  from  the  east  about  30  miles  below  Sixty  Mile.  It  is  reported  to  be 
rich  in  gold,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  supplies  its  development  has  been  retarded. 

At  the  mouth  of  Sixty  Mile  Creek  a  townsite  of  that  name  is  located,  it  is  the  headquarters  for  upwards 
of  100  miners,  end  where  they  more  or  less  assemble  in  the  winter  months. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Co.  have  a  trading  post  and  a  saw-mill  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  both 
of  which  are  in  char(;o  of  Mr.  J.  I.nduc,  one  of  the  partners  of  the  firm,  and  who  was  at  one  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 
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Six  and  a  half  miles  above  Fort  Reliance  the  Thron-Diuck*  (Klonlyke) 
of  the  River  Indians  (Deer  River  of  Schwatka)  enters  from  the  east.  It  is  a 
small  river  about  forty  yards  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  shallow ;  the  water  is 
clear  and  trans^  irent,  and  of  beautiful  blue  colour.  The  Indians  catch  great 
numbers  of  salmon  here.  They  had  been  fishinfj  shortly  before  my  arrival, 
and  the  river,  for  some  distance  up,  was  full  of  salmon  traps. 

A  miner  had  prospected  up  this  river  for  an  estimated  distance  of  forty 
miles,  in  the  season  of  1887.  I  did  not  see  him,  but  got  some  of  his 
information  at  second  hand.  The  water  being  so  beautifully  clear  I  thought 
it  must  come  through  a  large  lake  not  far  up ;  but  as  far  a  >  he  had  gone  no 
lakes  were  seen.  He  said  the  current  was  comparatively  slack,  with  an 
occasional  "  ripple "  or  small  rapid.  Where  he  turned  back  the  /iver  is 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  were  then  covered  with  snov/,  which 
accounts  for  the  purity  and  clearness  of  the  water- 
It  appears  that  the  Indians  go  up  this  stream  a  long  distance  to  hunt, 
but  I  could  learn  nothing  definite  as  to  tlieir  statements  concerning  it. 

Twelve  and  a  half  miles  below  Fort  Reliance,  the  Chp.ndindu  River,  as 
naiued  by  Schwatka,  enters  from  the  east.  It  is  thirty  to  forty  yards  wide  at 
the  u'outh,  very  shallow,  and  for  half  a  mile  up  is  one  continuouo  rapid.  Its 
valley  ii  wide  and  can  be  see.'i  for  a  long  distance  looking  north-eastward  from 
the  mouth. 

Between  Fort  Reliance  and  Forty  Mile  River  (called  Cone  Hill  River  by 
Schwatka)  the  Yukon  assumes  its  normal  appearance,  having  fewer  island  sand 
being  narrower,  averaging  four  to  "ix  Lundred  yards  wide,  and  the  current 
being  more  regular.  This  stretch  is  forty-six  miles  long,  but  was  estimated 
by  the  traders  at  forty,  from  which  the  Forty  Mile  River  took  its  name. 

Forty  Mile  Riverf  joins  the  main  river  from  the  west.  Its  general  course 
as  far  up  ab  the  International  Boundary,  a  distance  of  twenty-three  miles,  is 
south-west;  after  this  it  is  reported  by  the  miners  to  r'  iiearor  south.  Many 
of  them  claim  to  have  ascended  this  stream  for  more  i.  ii  one  hundred  miles, 
and  speak  of  it  there  as  quite  a  large  river.  They  say  th  ■'  at  tliat  disfanee  it 
has  reached  the  level  of  the  plateau,  and  the  country  adjoining  it  tin  v  describe 
as  flat  and  swampy,  rising  very  little  above  the  river.  It  is  y  a  short 
distance  across  to  the  Tanana  River — a  large  tributai'y  of  the  Yukon-  which 
is  here  described  as  an  important  stream.  However,  only  about  tiventy-three 
miles  of  Forty  Mile  River  are  in  Canada ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it  and  its 
relation  to  other  rivers  in  the  district  have  no  direct  interest  for  us. 

Forty  Mile  River  is  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  the  current  is  generally  strong,  with   many  small  rapids. 
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•  Dan-sou  City  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tliron-Diuck,  and  although  it  was  located  only  a  few 
months  ago  it  is  the  scene  of  great  activity.  Very  rich  deposits  of  gold  have  been  lately  found  on  Bonanza 
Creek  and  other  affluents  of  the  Thron-Diuck,  now  called  Klondyke. 

t  Forty  Mile  townsite  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forty  Mile  River  at  its  junction  with  the 
Yukon.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  a  station  here  which  was  for  some  years  in  charge  of 
L.  N.  McQucstlou;  there  are  also  several  blacksmith  shops,  rcstaur.int3,  billiard  halls,  bakeries,  an  opera 
house  and  so  on.  Kather  m  jre  than  half  a  mile  below  Forty  Mile  towusite  the  town  of  Cudahy  was 
founded  on  the  north  side  of  Forty  Mile  River  in  the  summer  of  1892.  It  is  named  after  a  well  known 
member  of  the  Nnrth  American  Transportation  and  Trading  Company.  In  population  and  extent  of 
business  the  town  bears  comparison  with  its  neighbour  across  the  river.  The  opposition  in  trade  has  been  the 
means  of  very  materially  rcdicing  the  cost  of  supplies  and  living.  The  North  American  Transportation 
and  Trading  Company  has  creeled  a  saw-mill  and  some  large  warehouses.  Fort  Constantine  was  established 
here  immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Mounted  Police  detachment  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1H05.  It 
is  dcpcribed  further  on  in  an  extract  from  Inspector  Constantiue's  supplementary  report  .or  llic  year  1895. 
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Eight  miles  up  is  the  so-cailed  canon ;  it  is  hardly  entitled  to  that  distinctive 
name,  bein<j  simply  a  croolcod  contraction  of  the  river,  with  stoop  rocky  banks, 
and  on  the  north  side  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  walk  along  the  beach.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  caficn  there  is  a  short  turn  and  swift  water  i;i  which  are  some 
large  rocks ;  these  cannot  generally  be  seen,  and  there  is  much  danger  of 
striking  them  running  down  in  a  boat.  At  this  point  several  miners  have 
been  drowned  by  their  boats  being  upset  in  collision  with  these  rocks.  It  is 
no  great  distance  to  either  shore,  and  one  would  think  an  ordinary  swimmer 
would  have  no  diffiouKy  in  reaching  laud;  but  the  coldness  of  the  water  soon 
benumbs  a  man  completely  and  rondors  him  powerless.  In  the  summer  of 
1887,  an  Indian,  from  Tanana,  with  his  family,  was  coming  down  to  trade  at 
the  post  at  the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  River ;  his  canoe  struck  on  these  rocks 
and  upset,  and  he  was  thrown  clear  of  the  canoe,  but  the  woman  and  children 
ching  to  it.  In  the  rough  water  he  lost  sight  of  them,  and  concluded  that 
they  were  lost:  it  is  said  he  deliberately  drew  his  knife  and  cut  his  throat, 
thus  perishing,  while  his  family  were  hauled  ashore  by  some  miners.  The 
chief  of  the  bind  to  which  this  Indian  belonged  came  to  the  post  and 
demanded  pay  for  his  loss,  which  ho  cont(niiled  was  occasioned  by  the  traders 
having  moved  from  Belle  Isle  to  Forty  Mile,  thus  causing  them  to  descend  this 
dangerous  rapid,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  there  not  been  so  many 
white  men  in  the  vicinity,  he  would  have  tried  to  enforce  his  demand. 

The  length  of  the  so-called  cailon  is  about  a  mile.  Above  it  the  river  up 
to  the  boundary  is  generally  smooth,  with  swift  current  and  an  occasional 
ripple.  The  amount  of  water  discharged  by  this  stream  is  considerable ;  but 
there  is  no  prospect  of  navigation,  it  being  so  swift  and  broken  by  small  rapids. 

From  Forty  Mile  River  to  the  boundary  the  Yukon  preserves  the  same 
general  cbai-aoter  as  between  Fort  Reliam'e  and  Forty  Mile,  the  greatest  width 
being  about  half  a  mile  and  the  least  abc-. .  ,i  quarter. 

Fifteen  miles  below  Forty  Mile  River  a  large  mass  of  rock  stands  on  the 
east  bank.  Tliis  was  named  by  Schwatka  "  Rorpictte  Rock,"  but  is  known  to 
the  traders  as  Old  Woi'  -an  Rock  ;  a  similar  mass,  on  the  west  side  of  the  rivei', 
being  known  as  Old  Man  Rock. 

The  origin  of  these  names  is  an  Indian  legend,  of  which  tlie  following  is 
the  version  given  to  me  by  the  traders : — 

In  remote  ages  there  lived  a  powerful  shaman,  prcMiounced  Tshaumen 
by  the  Indians,  this  being  the  local  name  for  what  is  known  as  medicine  man 
among  the  Indians  farther  south  and  east.  The  T.^l'auinen  holds  a  position 
and  exercises  an  iniluenco  among  the  people  he  li\''s  with,  something  akin 
to  the  wise  men  or  magi  of  oldon  times  in  the  East,  lu  this  poweiful  being's 
locality  there  lived  a  poor  man  who  had  the  grcit  misfortune  to  have  an 
inveterate  scold  for  a  wife.  lie  bore  the  infliction  for  a  \o\]f  time  without 
murmuring,  in  hopes  thab  she  would  relent,  but  time  seemt.d  only  to  increase 
the  affliction  ;  at  length,  growing  weary  of  the  uneoasiu;;  torment,  he 
complained  to  the  Tshaumen,  who  comforted  him,  and  sent  him  home  with 
the  assurance  that  all  would  soon  be  well. 

Shortly  after  this  he  went  out  to  hunt,  and  remained  away  for  many 
days  endeavouring  to  get  some  provisions  for  home  use,  but  without  avail ;  he 
returned  weary  and  hungry,  only  to  hii  met  by  his  wife  with  i,  more  than 
usually  violent  outburst  of  scolding.  This  so  provoked  him  thai  he  gathered 
all  his  strength  and  energy  for  one  grand  effort  and  gave  her  a  1  ick  that  sent 
her  clean  across  the  rivei".     On  landing  she  was  converted  into  the  mass  of 
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rock  whii'h  remains  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  her  viciouanoss  anil  a  warnin<? 
to  all  t'litm-e  scolds.  The  inetamoritliosis  was  ciroeted  by  the  Tshaniuen,  but 
how  the  necessiivy  force  was  acquired  to  send  her  across  the  river  (here  about 
half  a  mile  wide),  or  whether  the  kick  was  administered  by  the  Tshaumen  or 
the  husband,  my  narrator  could  not  say.  He  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  conversion  of  the  husband  into  the  mass  of  rock  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river ;  no'.  "an  I  offer  any  theoi'y  unless  it  is  that  he  was  petrified  by 
astonishment  at  the  result. 

Siicdi  legends  as  this  would  be  of  interest  to  ethnologists  if  they  could  be 
procured  direct  from  the  Indians,  but  repeated  by  men  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  utility  of  legendary  lore,  and  less  sympathy  with  it,  they 
lose  much  of  their  value. 

Between  Forty  Mile  River  and  the  boundary  line  no  stream  of  any  size 
joins  the  Yukon ;  in  fact  there  is  only  one  stream,  which  some  of  the  miners 
have  named  Sheep  Creek,  but  as  there  is  another  stream  furtiier  down  tiie 
rivei",  called  by  the  same  name,  I  have  named  it  Coal  Creek,  it  is  five  miles 
below  Forty  Mile,  and  comes  in  from  the  oust,  and  is  a  large  crock,  but  not  at 
all  navigable.  On  it  some  extensive  coal  seams  were  seen,  which  wi"  be  more 
fully  referred  to  farther  on. 

At  the  boundary  the  river  is  somewhat  contracted,  and  measures  only 
1,280  feet  across  in  the  winter  ;  but  in  summer,  at  ordinary  water  level,  it 
would  be  about  one  hundred  feet  wider.  Imnie  liately  below  the  boundary  it 
expands  to  its  usual  width,  which  is  about  2,000  foot.  The  area  of  the  cross 
section  measured  is  22,2G8  feet,  the  sectional  area  of  the  Teslintoo,  as 
determined  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  already  referreil  to  is  :),S00  feet  ;  that  of  the 
Lewes  at  the  Teslintoo  from  the  same  authority,  is  :},015  feet.  Had  tlic  above 
cross-section  been  reduced  to  the  level  at  which  the  water  ordinarily  stands 
during  the  summer  months,  instead  of  to  the  height  at  which  it  stood  in  the 
middle  of  Septemlier  when  it  was  almost  at  its  lowest,  the  sectional  area 
would  have  been  at  least  50  per  cent,  more,  and  at  spring  flood  level  about 
double  the  above  area. 

It  is  a  diflicult  nuittoi'  to  deterniine  the  actual  discharge  at  the  place  of 
the  cross-section,  owing  to  the  irreguliirity  in  the  depth  auil  current,  the  latter 
being  in  the  deep  channel  at  the  east  side,  when  I  tried  it  in  September, 
approximately  4'8  miles  per  hour;  while  on  the  bar  in  midstream  it  was  not 
more  than  2*5  mites  per  hour;  and  between  the  bar  and  the  westerly  shore 
there  was  very  little  current. 

The  river  above  this  for  some  miles  was  no  better  for  the  purpose  of  cross- 
section  measurement.  At  the  boundary  it  is  narrow  and  clear  of  bars  and 
islands  for  some  miles,  but  here  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  determine 
the  rate  of  the  current  befoi-e  the  river  froze  up,  and  after  it  froze  the  drift  ice 
was  jammed  and  piled  so  high  that  it  would  have  been  an  almost  endless  task 
to  cut  holes  thi'ough  it. 

Taking'  the  sectional  area  of  the  deep  part  alone  and  the  rate  of  current 
above  sitated,  and  calculating  by  the  approximate  formula)  used  by  Dr.  Dawson, 
as  given  in  Trautwine's  Engineer's  Pocket-Book,  p.  562,  the  discharge  in 
cubic  feet  per  second  is  90,804,  or  about  three  times  that  of  the  Lewes  and 
Teslintoo  together,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Dawson.  The  discharge  of  the  rest 
of  the  channel  would  approximate  only  14,000  feet — in  all  about  105,000  feet. 
At  summer  level  with  an  increased  sectional  area  and  current  it  would  approxi- 
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mate  60  per  cent,  more,  or  close  to  1 70,000  feet  per  second.  At  hijjli  water  level 
it  would  at  least  be  eight  to  ten  feet  deeper,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  tlie 
current  would  be,  but  I  think  it  is  safe  to  assume  at  least  80  per  cent,  more 
discharge,  whicli  would  give  us  rou;>hly  300,000  feet  per  second.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison,  I  give  the  discharge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rivers, 
being  the  mean  of  the  years  1867  to  1882 :  St  Lawrence,  moan  900,000  feet ; 
Ottawa,  at  Grenville,  mean  85,000  feet.  The  point  where  cross-section  was 
measured  is  less  than  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  head  of  Lewes  River,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  Teslintoo  probably  eight  hundred. 

The  current,  from  the  boundary  down  to  the  confluence  with  Vie 
Porcupine,  is  said  to  be  strong,  and  much  the  same  as  that  above ;  from  the 
Porcupine  down  for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  it  is  called  medium, 
and  the  remainder  easy. 

On  the  22nd  September  a  small  steamboat  named  the  "  New  Racket " 
passed  my  camp  on  her  way  up  to  Forty  Mile  River  with  supplies ;  she  was 
about  forty  feet  long  with  nine  or  ten  feet  beam,  with  about  two  feet  draught. 
The  boat  was  wholly  taken  up  with  engine  and  boiler,  the  berths  for  the  crew 
being  over  the  engine  room.  The  propelling  power  was  a  stern  wheel,  driven 
by  two  engines  of  lai'ge  size  for  such  a  small  boat.  It  was  claimed  for  her  by  her 
captain,  A.  Mayo,  of  the  firm  of  Harper,  McQuestion  &  Co.,  that  she  could 
make  10  miles  an  hour  in  dead  water.  She  was  then  22  days  out  from 
St.  Michael  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Mr.  Maj'o  claimed  that 
this  was  longer  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  boiler  tubes  being  out  of  order 
and  leaking  badly,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  more  than  fifty  pounds 
pressure,  while  that  generally  used  was  about  double.  That  this  was  true  was 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  took  her  about  five  hours  to  make  four  miles ; 
and  at  one  place  below  my  camp,  she  hung  for  over  an  hour  without  making 
any  progress  at  all,  nor  could  she  pass  that  point  until  she  had  stopped  and 
bottled  up  steam. 

After  reaching  Forty  Mile  River  this  boat  started  up  the  stream  to 
Stewart  River,  with  supplies  for  the  few  miners  who  intended  to  winter  there, 
and  materials  for  the  Indian  fur  trade.  Some  miners,  who  intended  to  spend 
the  summer  of  1888  mining  on  Stewart  River,  took  passage  up  on  her;  but 
after  trying  for  nearly  two  days  it  was  found  impossible,  loaded  as  she  was,  to 
make  any  headway,  so  she  returned,  discharged  her  passengers,  and  finally 
reached  Stewart  River  light.  Here  the  owners  in*;ended  to  lay  her  up  and 
give  her  a  thorough  overhauling  before  the  commencement  of  next  season's 
navigation.  Three  other  steamboats  which  navigate  the  river,  the  "  Yukon," 
the  "  St.  Michael "  and  the  "  Explorer,"  belong  to  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company.  These  boats  are  small  and  carry  little  or  no  freight  themselves,  but 
tow  loaded  barges.  Their  space  is  entirely  devoted  to  engine  and  boiler,  and 
they  are  driven  by  a  stern  wheel.  Messrs.  Harper,  McQuestion  &  Co., 
expected  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  to  put  a  larger  boat  on  the  river  in 
the  season  of  1888;  one  that  would  carry  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two 
hundred  tons  of  freight,  and  make  five  to  seven  miles  per  hour  up  stream  on 
the  upper  river.  The  other  boats  do  not  make  more  than  three  or  four  miles 
per  hour,  and  often  not  that.  None  of  these  boats  had  passed  Stewart  Biver 
while  I  was  there,  nor  is  it  probable  they  have  since  done  so. 

From  Stewart  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  is  about  1,650  miles.,  and 
the  only  difficult  place  in  all  this  distance  is  the  part  near  the  confluence  with 
the  Porcupine,  which  has  evidently  been  a  lake  in  past  ages,  but  is  now  filled 
■with  islands;  it  is  said  that  the  current  here  is  swilt,  and  the  channels 
generally  narrow,  rendering  navigation  difficult. 
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Dyea  OB  Tai  YA,  Neauust  Navigadle  Terminus  to  Ciiu-uoot  Pass. — Jilevatioi; 
at  summit,  3,000  feet  (15  miles  from  saltwater);  nine  miles  from  head  of 
canoe  navigation ;  grade  of  last  six  miles  is  nearly  550  feet  pfv  mile  along  a 
very  rough  and  rocky  road,  which  is  subject  to  heavy  storuis  from  the  winds 
Wowing  up  from  the  sea ;  on  other  side  descent  not  so  ibrupt,  although  steep, 
especially  at  first ;  eight  miles  from  summit  Lake  Lindeman  is  reached.  This 
pass,  although  the  most  used  by  miners,  cannot  be  made  into  a  waggon  road 
to  carry  heavy  traffic.  Taiya  or  Dyea  Inlet  has  no  harbour  or  anchorage,  but 
is  exposed  to  the  violent  winds  which  blow  up  the  Inlet. 

White  Pass. — At  the  liead  of  Skagway  Eiver,  which  flows  into  Taiya  oi 
Dyea  Inlet ;  throe  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Taiya  or  Dyea  River  ;  the 
first  six  miles  lies  along  the  flat  of  the  Skagway  River  to  point  of  juncture  ot 
Eastern  Fork ;  the  route  ascends  the  canon  of  the  Western  Fork ;  three 
miles  of  this  is  a  box  canon,  with  precipice  at  upper  end  ;  must  have  ropes  to 
go  through  on  foot ;  River  forks  above  canon,  Eastern  Branch,  the  main 
stream,  coming  from  ice  fields  20  miles  away  ;  route  follows  other  fork  nearly 
due  north,  six  miles  to  summit,  elevation,  2,001)  feet  above  sea ;  from  head  of 
the  flat  to  the  summit,  13  miles ;  grade  varying  from  150  feet  to  300  feet  to 
the  mile  at  the  end  ;  landing-place  at  mouth  of  Skagway  River,  bad ;  holding 
ground,  bad  ;  no  shelter  from  winds  ;  from  summit  to  the  Taku  Arm  of  Tagish 
Lake,  33  miles  in  a  straight  line;  to  Lake  Bennett  (if  practicable),  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  is  understood  there  is  a  number  of  lakes  connected 
by  rapid  streams,  by  which,  no  doubt,  canoes  can  pass.  Head  of  Taku  Arm,  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation. 

Chilkat  Pass. — Pyramid  Harbour,  near  mouth  of  Chilkat  River,  though 
small,  good,  both  as  to  holding  ground  and  shelter  from  prevailing  winds. 
The  only  harbour  on  northern  part  of  Lynn  Canal.  Tidal  flats  of  the  Chilkat 
River  are  encountered  one  mile  north  of  harbour,  above  this  the  river 
takes  a  north-western  direction,  flowing  by  many  channels  in  a  wide  flat  of 
sand  and  gi-avel,  twenty  miles  up  the  Indian  village  Klukwau  is  reached.  Here 
the  Klaheela  River  enters  from  west. 

Dalton's  Route. — Dalton  followed  the  stream  15  miles  up  to  this  point; 
it  is  passable  with  waggons.  The  CL'lkat  and  Klahe^'la  are  navigable  for 
canoes,  route  new,  pack-trail  follows  Klaheela  to  its  source;  thence  northward, 
crossing  (it  appeal's)  several  small  tributaries  of  the  main  Chilkat  to  the  divide 
between  the  Chilkat,  Altsek  and  Tahkeena  Rivers.  Distance  to  summit  and 
height  not  known.  Proceeding  northward  the  trail  continues  overland  a 
distance  of  250  miles  or  more  to  Fort  Selkirk  at  the  junction  of  the  Pelly 
and  Yukon  Rivers.  Dalton  gives  time  as  nine  days  light,  twelve  to  fourteen 
days  with  load. 

Indian  Route. — Instead  of  following  Klaheela  from  its  junction  with  the 
Chilkat,  they  follow  the  main  Chilkat.  Trail  considerably  to  east  of  Dalton's. 
Dalton's  trail  not  very  far  west  of  Tahkeena  River.  Indians  say  Tahkeena 
River  comes  out  of  a  very  large  lake ;  no  bad  rapids.  Dalton  says  his  trail 
passes  through  bunch  grass  country. 

Glave's  Route. — From  Chilkat  River  following  a  southern  branch  of  the 
Klaheela  by  which  Glave  and  Dalton  crossed  to  the  Altsek  River  Vallev  in 
1891  with  their  pack-horses;  this  route  too  circuitous. 
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Taku  Rou'ii;. — Tiilvu  Iiilot,  18  miles  from  entrance  Bishop  Point  to 
mouth  of  river;  no  good  harbour  or  landinjjf  phioo;  transfer  point,  Juneaii, 
12  miles  from  Bishop  Point;  Taku  River  eontains  more  water  than,  but  is 
otherwise  similar  to  the  Chilkat:  it  is  iKissiljlo  tliat  a  steamboat  ilrawinpf  two 
feet  of  water  could  ascend  the  river  between  May  and  September  to  the  Forks, 
58  miles  from  the  mouth  ;  here  two  branthes,  south  or  Tuklin,  north  or  Taku, 
or  Slocho;  trail  follows  Slocho  ei^'ht  miles  to  conlluonce  Nakinali,  head  of  canoe 
navigation ;  from  mouth  Nakinah  follows  up  valley  10  miles  to  mouth  Catkenna 
Creek ;  thence  up  valley  of  this  creek  four  miles  to  Sin-Ank-Klin  Creek ; 
thence  up  this  last  5.^  miles  to  tl-.e  lake  at  the  soui-ce  of  this  creek.  It  may  be 
easy  to  construct  a  road  for  the  remainder  of  distance. 

Nakinah  River  to  summit,  25  miles  from  pass  to  waters  of  Teslin  Lake, 
25  miles  from  head  of  canoe  navigation  at  the  junction  of  the  Slocho  an(l 
Nakinah  to  the  lake,  about  70  miles  ;  from  forks  Taku,  78  miles ;  from  salt 
water  to  Teslin  Lake,  L'^G  miles;  height  of  plateau,  water  shed  between 
Nakinah  River  and  Teslin  Lake,  5,0il0  feet  above  the  sea  level  ;  Teslin  Lake, 
2,800  feet;  llootalinqua  River,  about  200  miles;  Ogilvie  gives  the  average 
fall  of  Lewes  and  Yukon  from  Lake  Bennett  down  the  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
2'H  feet  per  mile. 

Taku  Route  is  111  miles  from  sea  and  rises  to  5,100  feet;  junction  of 
Nakinah  and  Slocho  Rivers,  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  there  to  summit 
4,700  feet  in  45  miles,  or  104  feet  to  the  mile.  Grade,  220  feet  to  mile ; 
average  for  the  first  fifteen  miles  up  the  Nakinah,  Catkenna,  Sin-Ank-Klin  leaves 
45  feet  per  mile  for  remaining  30  miles  to  summit ;  beyond  summit,  2,G0O  feet 
in  a  few  miles. 

Hayes'  Pass. — 5,100  feet ;  Ogilvie's  Pass,  seen  from  a  distance  of  some 
miles,  several  hundred  feet  lower  and  some  miles  north  of  Hayes'  and  his 
route  (Hayes') ;  Teslin  Lake  valley,  a  very  regular  trough,  may  afford  route 
from  upper  Stickine  River  without  climbing. 

Indian  Route  by  Slocuo  (2). — First,  leaves  Ogilvie's  route  at  mouth  of 
Nakinah  and  follows  Slocho  to  Lake  at  its  head ;  short  portage  to  Athie 
Lake,  which  connects  with  Taku  Arm  of  Tagish  Lake.  Tagisli  Lake,  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  2,124  feet;  Athie  Lake,  2,200  feet;  difference  between  Athie  and 
Nakinah,  1,800  feet;  distance  GO  miles;  height  of  land  between.  Second, 
leaves  Ogilvie's  track  at  Katoena  Creek,  up  the  Kuthhie  Lake  to  its  source, 
thence  crossing  lakes,  connecting  with  Teslin  Lake. 

Stickine  River  Route. — Telegraph  Creek  head  of  navigation,  140  miles 
from  mouth  of  river  ;  ilat  bottom  river  boats  during  summer  months ;  route  of 
the  Telegraph  exploration  runs  north-westerly  along  valley  of  the  Tahlta,n 
River  to  its  head ;  thence  across  source  of  the  Tuklin  ;  St)uth-west  Branch 
Taku  joins  route  at  Forks  of  Taku ;  south  fork  Taku  enclosed  between  high 
hills  and  mountains,  forming  inland  border  of  Coast  Range,  and  a  range  of 
mountains  of  considerable  height,  apparently  a  continuation  of  those  lying 
between  North  Branch  of  Taku  and  Teslin  Lake ;  this  range  continues 
approximately  parallel  to  Coast  Range  down  the  Stickine  River,  at  Great 
Canyon  a  few  miles  above  Telegraph  Creek :  Tahltau  River  to  the  West  of 
these ;  Upper  Valley  of  Tooga,  or  second  North  Fork  of  the  Stickine,  to  the 
East.  Dr.  Dawson  recommends  road  to  run  North  from  Telegraph  Creek  to 
cross  Tahltan ;  then  follow  valley  of  certain  tributary  of  the  Tahltan ;  then 
into  Upper  Valley  of  Too,.i,a,  probably  in  trough  of  Teslin  Lake  already 
mentioned  ;  length  of  road  about  150  miles. 


St.    Michael. 

Destination  of  Ocean  Steamers.      Passengers  and  Freight  transferred 

hero  to  River  Steamers  for  Dawson  City  and  other  Posts. 
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VLACliR  MINING  REGULATIONS. 

Ki;(jni,ATioNS  t,'overiiinif  pliu-or  iuiiiiii<^  along  tins  Yukon  Ilivor  and  its 
tributaries,  in  the  Nortli-VVivst  Tonitoriea,  uuuhi  by  an  Onlei-in-Council  of  tho 
Doniiniuu  Government,  dated  2l8t  May,  1S!)7. 

INTKKl'KETATION. 

"Bar  d  i !,'},'!  n '43"  shall  iiitiin  any  part  of  a  river  over  which  the  water 
oxtemls  when  tlie  water  is  in  its  flooded  state,  and  which  is  not  covered  at  low 
water. 

Mines  on  benches  shall  bo  known  as  "bench  dii,'ging8,"  and  shall  for  the 
jnirpose  of  dednini,'  the  size  of  such  claims  bt>  excepted  from  dry  digginys, 

"  Dry  diggings  "  shall  mean  any  mine  over  which  a  river  never  extonils. 

"Minor"  shall  mean  a  male  or  female  over  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  not 
under  that  age. 

"Claim"  shall  mean  the  personal  right  of  property  in  a  placer  mine  or 
diggings  during  the  time  for  which  the  grant  of  such  mine  or  diggings  is 
made. 

"  Legal  post "  shall  mean  a  stake  standing  not  leas  than  four  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  squared  on  four  sides  for  at  least  one  foot  from  the  top.  Both 
sides  so  squared  shall  measure  at  least  four  inches  across  the  face.  It  shall 
also  mean  any  stump  or  tree  cut  off  and  squared  or  faced  to  the  above  height 
and  size. 

"  Close  season  "  shall  mean  the  period  of  the  year  during  which  placer 
mining  is  generally  suspended.  The  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Gold  Commis- 
sioner in  whose  district  the  claim  is  situated. 

"  Locality  "  shall  mean  the  territory  along  a  river  (tributary  of  the  Yukon 
River)  and  its  atHuents. 

"  Mineral  "  shall  include  all  minerals  whatsoever  other  than  coal. 


NATURE    AND    SIZK    OF    CLAIMS. 

1.  "  Bar  diggings,"  a  strip  of  land  100  feet  wide  at  high  water  mark,  and 
thence  extending  into  the  river  to  its  lowest  water  level. 

2.  The  sides  of  a  claim  for  bar  digging  shall  be  two  parallel  lines,  run 
nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  and  shall  be  marked  by  four 
legal  posts,  one  at  each  end  of  the  cliiim  at  or  about  high  water  mark,  also  one 
at  each  end  of  the  claim  at  or  about  tiie  edge  of  water.  One  of  the  posts 
at  high  water  mark  shall  be  legibly  marked  with  the  name  of  the  miner  and 
the  date  upon  which  the  claim  was  staked. 

3.  Dry  diggings  shall  be  100  feet  square,  and  shall  have  placed  at  each 
of  its  four  corners  a  legal  post,  upon  one  of  Avhich  shall  be  legibly  marked  the 
name  of  the  miner  and  the  date  upon  which  the  claim  was  staked. 

4.  Creek  and  river  claims  shall  be  100  feet  long,  measured  in  the 
direction  of  the  general  course  of  the  stream,  and  shall  extend  in  width  from 
base  to  base  of  the  hill  or  bench  on  each  side,  but  when  the  hill  or  benches 
are  less  than  100  feet  apart,  tiie  claim  may  be  100  feet  in  depth.  The  sides  of 
a  claim  shall  be  two  parallel  lines  run  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to 
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the  stream.  Tlie  sMes  hIhiII  Uti  imirked  with  lo^'iil  poats  at  or  ahnnt  thu 
edj^o  of  tlic  wiitm'  and  at  tlio  roar  houmhirios  of  tlio  claiiii.  One  of  tho  legal 
(losts  at  tlio  Htn^ain  sliall  bo  Ic^'ibly  niaikod  with  tho  name  of  the  miiiur  and 
tlie  date  upon  which  tho  claim  was  staked. 

6.  Bench  claims  shall  bo    100  feet  Hqtiaro. 

0.  In  defininfj  tbo  sizi)  of  elainjs,  they  shall  bo  measured  horizontally 
irrosi^ectivo  of  iniM|ualitie8  on  tlio  surface  of  the  ^'roinid. 

7.  If  any  person  or  persons  sliiiU  discover  a  new  mine  and  such  discovery 
shall  ho  eHtabli.slied  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the  Gold  Oonimissioner,  a  claim  for 
bar  di}fi,'int,'s  7r)0  feet  in  length  may  be  granted. 

A  now  stratum  of  auriferous  euith  or  f,'vavel  situated  in  a  locality  where 
the  c'liiims  are  abandoned  shall  fur  this  purpi  so  bo  deeniod  a  new  mine, 
although  the  same  locality  shall  have  boon  previously  worked  at  a  dilfereut 
level. 

8.  Tho  forma  of  application  for  a  grant  for  placer  mining  and  the  grant, 
of  the  same  shall  bo  those  contained  in  forms  "  JI  "  and  "I"  in  the  schedule 
hereto. 

9.  A  claim  shall  bo  recorded  with  the  Gold  Commissioner  in  whoso 
district  it  is  situated  within  three  days  after  tho  location  thereof  if  it  is 
located  within  ten  miles  of  the  Commissioner's  ollice.  One  extra  day  shall  be 
allowed  for  making  such  record  for  evtry  additional  ten  miles  or  fraction 
thereof. 

10.  In  tho  event  of  tho  absence  of  the  Gold  Commissioner  from  his  ofHce, 
entry  for  a  claim  may  be  granted  by  any  ^^orsou  whom  he  may  appoint  to 
perform  his  duties  in  his  absence. 

11.  Entry  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  claim  which  has  not  been  staked  by 
the  applicant  in  person  in  the  manner  specified  in  those  regulations.  An 
attidavit  that  the  claim  was  staked  out  by  the  applicant  shall  be  embodied  in 
form  "  H  "  of  the  schedule  hereto. 

12.  An  entry  fee  of  ^16  shall  be  charged  the  first  year,  and  an  annual 
fee  of  |100  for  each  of  the  following  years.  This  provision  shall  apply  to 
locations  for  which  entries  have  already  been  granted. 

13.  After  the  recording  of  a  claim  the  removal  of  any  post  by  the  holder 
thereof  or  by  any  person  acting  in  his  behalf  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
boundaries  of  his  claim  shall  act  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim. 

14.  The  entry  of  every  holder  of  a  grant  for  placer  mining  must  be 
renewed  and  his  receipt  relinquislied  and  replaced  every  year,  the  entry  fee 
being  paid  each  time. 

15.  No  miner  shall  receive  a  grant  of  moi-e  than  one  mining  claim  in  the 
same  locality,  but  the  same  miner  may  hold  any  number  of  claims  by  purchase, 
and  any  number  of  miners  may  unite  to  work  their  claims  in  common  upon 
such  terms  as  they  may  arrange,  provided  such  agreement  be  registered  with 
the  Gold  Commissioner,  and  a  fee  of  five  dollars  paid  for  each  registration. 

16.  Ally  miner  or  miners  may  sell,  mortgage,  or  dispose  of  his  or  their 
claims,  provided  such  disposal  be  registered  with,  and  a  fee  of  two  dollars  paid 
to  the  Gold  Connnissioner,  who  shall  thereupon  give  the  assignee  a  certificate 
in  Form  "  J  "  in  the  schedule  hereto. 

17.  Every  miner  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  his  grant,  have  the 
exclr.^ive   right  of   entry  upon  his   own  claim,  for  the  miner-like  working 
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..ami  ,v  :2,;",t7'r" '« »"«'«•"»  '^ '  rr '" """  ''■'•"'■ 

factory  to  himself  that  /I  9?'n"»«sioner  upon  o  Jn;   •        '*'^''*'  »'^*^n  ''7 

the  entry  .j.^n  forte  d^^^..^^^-'-  -  -t  beirec::^iea"^'it;:^'i;,^r  ^^'^^ 

fl'all,  when  practir. |2  i       ^  '^''*"^*  ^^  which  th    hn,^^°    'M>plicution  from 

'"•-v„.  or  oLu^a^'t    ^'na'Jr'"-'^"^  '''"^'^  on  sue  1  "ot^V^^'f  i*^" '^«' ^»^' 
porsonal  servicp  uiH      .     ^"'^''  ^'easonable  effort,  i.„      V    '^'  "^  ^"^  acrent  if 
it  ut,  or  son Ji  S  hVSf  '"'l?^'  *^">  ^"'^^  not?ee^&,^''^"  '"•■!''«  to  effe 
agent,  or  occupant      g'f''\\^^^^''  to,  the  last  place  of  n?  T'"".^  '^>'  ^''^'^^i^' 
within  a  perio/l  Jo  )■     «   "'^  ."'^^^'^^  slzall  be  servfd^fn?    ^.^°'^^  ^*  the  ownei" 

ti-  tin,c'jinriter  •     tS    :for"  ^t^  ^--SsTonXfo .0^.'"""  •"•  ^^^^"^ 
IWoiut  an  arbitrator  Iv     ,    ^'f '     ^^  the  proprietor  .S      ^"^  expiration  of 

by  the  proprietor  in  Cjt''l'^^^ 

tills  section,  the  Gold  O         -^"'"ted  therefor  in  thl  „^r        """^  \^  ^PP'^inted 
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that  reasonable  efTorta  have  been  made  to  effect  siK^h  service,  and  that  the 
notice  was  left  at  the  last  place  of  abode  of  such  owner,  agont  or  occupant, 
appoint  an  arbitrator  on  his  behalf. 

23.  (a.)  All  the  arbitrators  appointed  under  the  authority  of  these  reg- 
ulations shall  be  sworn  beiore  a  Justice  of  tho  PCitce  to  the 
impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  and  they  shall 
foi  thwitli  proceed  to  estimate  the  reasonable  damages  which  the 
ownei  or  occupant  of  such  lands,  according  to  their  several 
interests  therein,  shall  sustain  by  reason  of  such  prospecting  and 
mining  operations. 

(b.)  In  estimating  such  damages,  the  arbitrators  shall  determine  the 
value  ot  the  land  irrespectively  of  any  enhancement  thereot  from 
the  existence  ot  minerals  thf  reia. 

(c.)  In  case  such  arbitrators  cannot  agree,  they  may  select  a  third 
arbitrator,  and  when  the  two  arbitrators  cannot  agree  U|)on  a  third 
arbitrator  the  Gold  Commissioner  for  the  district  in  which  the 
lands  in  question  lie  shall  select  such  third  arbitrator. 

f(Z.)  The  award  of  any  two  such  arbitrators  made  in  wviting  shall  e 
filial,  and  shall  be  filed  witli  the  Gold  Commissioner  (or  L  3  district 
in  which  the  lands  lie. 

If  f.ny  case  arise  for  which  no  provision  is  made  in  these  regulations,  the 
provisions  of  the  regulations  governing  the  disposal  of  mineral  lands  other 
than  coal  lands  approved  by  Ilis  Excellency  the  "Governor-in-Counail,  on  9tli 
November,  188'J,  sliall  apply. 


Form  H. — Aitlication  fob  Grant  for  Placeu  Mining  and  i.FFiT)AviT 

OP  Api'licant. 

I  (or  we)  <rf  hereby  apply,  under  the  Dominion 

Mining  Regulations,  for  a  grant  of  a  claim  for  plac  ;r  miuiiig  as  defined  in  the 
said  re;.rulr.i;ions,  in  (here  describe  locality) 

and  *"  (or  we)  solemnly  swear : 

1.  Thr.1- 1  (or  we)  have  discovered  thexein  »'.  deposit  of  (here  name  the 
metal  or  mineral). 

2.  Tii..t  I  (or  we)  am  (or  are)  to  the  best  of  my  (or  our)  knowledge  and 
belief  the  first  discoverer  (or  d'  .coverers)  of  the  8aid  deposit;  or, 

3.  That  the  sa'd  claim  was  previously  grouted  to  (here  name  the 
l".5t,  'Trail tee),  but  has  remained  uu worked  by  the  said  grantee  for  not 
loss  tban 

4.  That  I  (or  we)  am  (or  are)  unawai'e  that  the  laud  is  other  than  vacant 
Dominion  land. 

5.  That  I  (o/  we)  did,  on  the  day  of  >  mark  out  on 
the  ground  in  accordance  in  every  particular  with  the  pi-ovisiona  of  sub-clauso 
(e)  of  claup':  iH  of  the  said  mining  regulations,  t  le  claim  for  which  I  (or  we) 
make  thi:j  application,  and  that  in  so  doing  I  (or  we)  did  not  encroach  oa  any 
othe'  claim  or  mining  location  previously  laid  o\it  by  any  othrv  person. 

6.  That  the  said  claim  contains,  as  nearly  as  I  (or  we)  could  measure  or 
estimate,  an  area  of  sijuaro  feet,  and  that  the  description  (and  sketch. 
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if  any),  of  this  date  hereto  attached,  signed  by  me  (or  us)  sets  (or  set)  forth  in 
det.iil,  to  the  best  of  my  (or  our)  liuowledge  and  ability,  its  position,  form  and 
dimensions. 

7.  That  I  (or  we)  make  this  application  in  good  faith,  to  acquire  the 
claim  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mining,  to  be  prosecuted  by  m^'self  (or  us)  or  by 
myself  and  associates,  or  by  my  (or  oiij  assigns. 

Sworn  before  me  at  this  day  of 

18       .         :    : 

(Signature). 


FoEM  I. — Grant  for  Placer  Mining. — Department  of  the  Interior. 

No.  Agency,  18 

In  consideration  of  the  paym^x-t  of  five  dollars,  being  the  fee  required  by 
the  provisions  of  tlie  L»ominion  Jlining  Eogulations,  clauses  four  and  twenty, 
by  '.\.  B.)  of  accompanying  his  (or  their) 

application  No.  ,  dated  ,  18       ,  for  a  mining 

claim  in  (here  insert  description 

of  locality)  . 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  hereby  grants  to  the  said 
(A.  B.^  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof,  the 

exclusive  right  of  entry  upon  the  claim  (here 

describe  in  detail  the  claim  granted)  for 

the  miner-like  working  thereof  and  the  construction  of  a  residence  thereon, 
and  tiie  exclusive  right  to  all  the  proceeds  realized  therefrom. 

The  said  (A.  B.)  shall  be  entitled  to  the 

use  of  80  much  of  the  water  naturally  flowing  through  or  past  his  (or  their) 
claim,  and  not  already  laAvfully  appropriated,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  due 
working  thereof,  and  to  di-ain  his  (or  theii')  claim,  free  of  charge. 

This  grant  does  not  convey  to  the  said  (A.  B.) 

any  surface  rights  in  the  said  claim,  or  any  right  of  ownership  in  the  soil 
covtred  by  the  said  claim  ;  and  the  said  grant  shall  lapse  and  be  forfeited 
unless   the  claim   is   continuously  and   in    good   faith   worked   by  tlie   said 
(A.  B.)  or  his  (or  their)  associates. 

The  rights  hereby  granted  are  thos3  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid  mining 
regulations,  aad  no  more,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  regu- 
lations, whei.l  er  the  same  are  expressed  or  not. 

GOLD    COMMISSIO^^EB. 


or 
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Form  J. — (Jgrtificate  of  the  Assignment  of  a  Placer  Mining  Claim. 

Department  of  the  I.jteriob. 
No. 

Agency,  18 

This  is  to  certify  that  (B.C.) 

of  lias  (or  have)  filed  an  assignment  in  due  form 

da'ed  18      ,  and  accompanied  by  a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars, 

of  the  grant  to  (A.B.)  of  of  the  right 

to  mine  in  (insert  description  of  claim) 
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for  one  year  from  the  18      ,  This  certificate  entitles  the 

said  (B.U.)  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 

of  the  said  (A.B.)  in  respect  of  the  claim 

assigned,  that  is  to  say  to  the  exclusive  right  of  entry  rpon  the  said  claim  for 
the  miner-like  working  thereof  and  the  construction  of  a  residence  thereon, 
and  the  exclusive  right  to  all  the  proceeds  realised  therefrom,  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  year  for  which  the  said  claim  was  granted,  to  the 
said  (A.B.)  ,  that  is  to  say  until 

the  day  of  18       . 

The  said  '  (B.C.)  shall  be  entitled  to  the 

use  of  so  much  of  the  water  naturally  flowing  through  or  past  his  (or  their) 
claim  and  not  already  lawfully  appropriatetl,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  due 
working  thereof,  and  to  drain  the  claim  free  of  cljargo. 

This  grant  does  not  convey  to  the  said  (B.C). 

any  surface  rights  in  the  said  claim,  or  any  right  of  ownership 
in  the  soil  covered  by  the  said  claim  ;  and  the  said  grant  shall  lapse  and 
be  forfeited  unless  the  claim  is  continuously,  and  in  good  faith,  worked  by  tlie 
said  (B.C.)  or  his  (or  their) 

associates. 

The  rights  hereby  granted  are  those  laid  down  in  the  Dominion  Mining 
Regulations,  and  no  more,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  said 
regulations,  whether  the  same  are  expressed  herein  or  not. 

GOLD  COMMISSIONER. 


LATER  REPORTS  FROM  Me.  OGILVIE. 

CurAHY,  4th  September,  1895. 

I  arrived  here  the  evening  of  the  30th  ultiuio  after  a  tedious  journey 
through  much  bad  weather  which  delayed  me  fully  10  days.  I  leave  for  the 
boundary  in  a  day  and  will  commence  marking  it  at  once.  With  reference  to 
the  applit^ations  for  land  at  Selkirk  I  may  say  I  have  not  seen  the  applicants 
as  yet,  as  they  are  away.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  from  what  I  have 
learned,  that  the  best  policy  is  to  sell  the  applicants  the  land  they  ask  for. 
They  have  all  occupied  and  cultivateil  part  of  it  for  several  years,  raising  in 
their  gardens  such  roots  and  vegetables  as  the  climate  will  permit,  on  which 
I  will  report  more  fully  later  on.  There  is  no  great  prospect  of  any  town  of 
importance  ever  being  either  at  Cuilahy  or  Forty  Mile.  Ther(»  are  niaivy 
mining  camps  now  in  the  counti'y  and,  besides,  tlic  miners  find  it  j^'^js  well  to 
what  they  call  "  drift "  that  is  quarry  out  the  fro/on  gravel  during  the 
winter,  pile  it  up,  and  wash  it  during  tlie  spring  and  summer.  This  keeps 
scores  of  men  on  their  claims  all  winter,  so  that  there  is  not  that  demand  for 
town  residences  during  the  winter  that  existed  formerly,  and  consequently 
town  lots  are  at  somewhat  of  a  discount.  Coarse  gold  anil  excellent  jirospoi-ts 
have  been  found  on  the  Ilootalinqua  (Teslin)  and  there  vill  likely  be  a  rush 
there  next  spring.     I  will  report  more  fully  on  that  in  future. 

I  propose,  if  I  can  close  my  operations  here  early  enough  next  season,  to 
make  a  survey  and  examination  of  the  Ilootalincpia  rivers  and  basins  on  my 
way  out  to  Juneau.  I  think  this  is  desirable  in  view  of  the  prospects  of 
that  region. 
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CuDAHr,  8th  January,  189(3. 

I  have  the  ho'iour  to  transmit  the  following  interim  report  of  my 
operations  since  I  came  into  this  territory- : — 

I  have  already  sent  out  a  short  report  from  this  place  being  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  the  boat  here  when  I  came  clown.  In  that  report  I  made 
some  remarks  on  the  towi:  sites  in  our  territory ;  since  then  I  have  learned 
nothing  of  importance  in  that  connection,  the  most  noteworthy  fact  being 
that  gold-bearing  quart/-  has  been  found  in  Cone  Hill  which  stands  midway  in 
the  valley  of  tlie  Forty  Mile  River,  a  couple  of  miles  above  the  junction  with 
the  Yukon.  The  quantity  in  sight  rivals  that  of  the  Treadwell  mine  on  the 
coast,  and  the  quality  is  better,  so  much  so  that  it  is  thought  it  will  pay  well 
to  work  it  even  under  the  conditions  existing  hei'e.  Application  hiis  been 
made  to  purchase  it,  .ind  an  expert  is  now  engaged  in  putting  in  a  tunnel  to 
test  the  extent.  Indications  in  sight  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
hill  is  composed  of  this  metalliferous  rock.  If  the  tests  corroborate  this,  a 
stamp  mill  will  be  erected  next  season,  which  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  future  of  this  country.  If  this  venture  succeeds  (as  it  doubtless  will, 
for  it  is  in  the  hands  of  parties  who  are  able  to  push  it),  it  will  give  permanent 
employment  to  a  good  many  men,  who  with  their  families  will  form  quite  a 
community. 

Apart  from  this  I  cannot  see  very  much  of  a  chance  for  speculation  in 
buying  or  selling  town  sites  ;  and  i^y  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  present 
condition  of  Forty  Mile,  which  now  contains  very  few  people,  the  great 
majority  of  the  miners  remaining  on  their  claims  all  winter,  coming  in  only 
once  or  twice  for  supplies.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  mine  at  Cone  llill  being 
worked,  only  a  village  would  be  formed  arountl  it. 

Outside  of  all  such  considerations,  the  present  applicants  for  Forty  Mile 
and  Cudahy  town  sites  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  occupied  the  present 
sites  for  years,  and  spent  thousands  of  dollars  improving  and  building  on  them. 
One  house  erected  in  Forty  !Mile  last  summer  is  said  to  have  cc^*  §10,000.  It 
would  cost  between  two  and  three  thousand  in  Ottawa.  Thesb  impi'ovements 
cover  so  much  ground  that  even  if  it  were  decided  to  lay  out  the  town  site  and 
convey  it  in  lots  the  applicants  would  have  a  claim  to  most  of  the  ground  they 
ask  for. 
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A  couple  of  coal  claims  have  been  staked  and  applied  for,  which  I  will 
survey  in  tiie  spring,  aiiil  at  the  same  time  make  an  examination  of  the  coal 
area  where  they  are.  I  may  anticipate  this  to  a  certain  extent  by  saying  that, 
a  few  days  after  I  reporteil  to  you  last  fall,  I  went  up  Coal  Creek  to  search  for 
this  co.al,  to  which  I  referred  in  my  report  of  1H87  and  1888.  I  found  it  about 
seven  miles  up  the  creek  overlying  a  coarse  sandstone  and  under  drift  clay 
and  gravel. 

The  seam  is  12  feet  C  inches  thick.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  quality  of 
liijnito.  I  have  packed  30  or  40  pounds  of  the  best  specimens  I  found  a 
few  feet  in,  and  will  send  them  out  to  you  in  the  spring,  that  a  test  nniy  be 
made.  The  exposure  has  now  been  staked  and  applied  for  to  the  agent  here 
I  juilge  from  the  position  of  these  coal  claiuis  that  we  have  quite  an  area  rf 
coal  here.  Both  exposures  furnish,  as  far  as  external  features  show,  the  same 
character  of  coal,  and  are  about  the  same  level,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  assume 
they  are  in  the  same  seam.     I  will  make  a  search  in  the  intervening  distance 
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to  determine  this  when  I  make  a  survey  of  the  claims.  Coal  is  reported  in  the 
drift  on  Chandindu,  about  30  miles  up  the  river  from  here,  which  would  go  to 
show  that  there  is  another  area  or  a  continuation  of  this  one  there. 

On  my  way  down  the  river  I  saw  the  copper-bearing  vein  near  Thron- 
Dinck  (Klondyke"'  Oreek  above  Fort  Reliance.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  exten- 
sive, but  there  ure  several  small  voins  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
commercially  valuable  deposit  may  be  found  ;  about  25  miles  further  down  I 
found  a  small  vein  which  indicates  that  this  copper  deposit  is  extensive. 

I  found  a  siinill  seam  of  rather  poor  asbestos  a  short  distance  from 
Cudaliy,  and  as  there  is  quite  an  extensive  area  of  serpentine  around  here, 
asbestos  may  yet  be  found  of  commercial  value. 

Very  rich  placer  diggings  are  now  being  worked  on  the  ci*eeks  flowing  into 
Sixty  Mile,  pnrt  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  in  Canada.  I  shall  he  able  to 
say  definitely  when  J.  produce  the  line  that  far  where  they  are  and  how  much 
we  have  of  them. 

Except  in  the  vicinity  of  Fori.y  Mile  there  appears  to  be  nothing  doing  in 
the  way  of  quartz  prospecting. 

Last  season  good  placer  mines  were  found  on  the  Hootalinqua — Teslin  of 
Dawson — with  coai'se  gold  in  them,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  lot  of  claims 
worked  there  next  season.  Several  miners  were  wintering  there  to  commence 
operations  early  in  the  spring.  A  great  deal  of  impi'ovement  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  working  of  placer  diggings,  which  has  much  increased  the 
output.  The  minor  instead  of  putting  in  the  winter  months  in  the  towns  and 
saloons  remains  on  his  claim  all  wint>  .,  cutting  wood  in  the  earb'er  months, 
with  which  he  builds  fires  and  thaws  the  frozen  gravel,  piling  it  up  to  be 
washed  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  Avater  in  the  spring  will  permit.  In  this  way 
the  work  is  more  than  doubled,  but  as  the  supply  of  wood  is  very  limited 
except  on  the  main  river  this  cannot  always  be  done. 

CuDAHY,  iOlh  June,  1890. 

I  submit  the  following  interim  report  of  my  operations  in  the  Yukon 
District  up  to  date. 

After  n)y  return  there  was  some  fine  clear  weather  in  January,  but  it  was 
exceedingly  cold,  more  than  GO'  below  zero,  one  night  G8.5°  ;  and  as  I  had  both 
my  oars  pretty  badly  frozen  and  could  not  go  out  in  such  cold  without  having 
them  covered,  so  that  I  could  not  hear  the  chronometer  beat,  I  could  not 
observe  until  the  end  of  the  montii  when  wo  had  two  fine  nights — 29th  and  • 
80th — mild  enough  for  me  to  work. 

«  «  *  •  *  •  • 

Having  reduced  all  my  ib.servations,  and  the  days  having  attained  a 
reasonable  length,  I  went  into  camp  on  the  line  on  the  20tli  February,  resuming 
work  on  the  22nd.  But  as  the  b'll  tops  are  all  bare  and  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  river  we  lost  many  days  through  the  fierce  winds. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow  for  this  reason  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  I  photographed  from  several  stations,  which  took  some  time.  As  there 
were  no  important  creeks  between  the  Yukon  and  Forty  Mile  Rivers  I  did  not 
cut  the  line  out  continuously,  but  left  it  so  that  any  one  wishing  to  can  place 
bimsolf  on  or  vei'y  near  to  the  line.  The  distance  from  the  Yukon  to  Forty 
Mile  lliver  is  a  little  over  twenty-five  miles.  In  the  valleys  along  the  line  the 
timber  was  thick,  with  much  uuJerbush,  but  very  little  of  it  is  of  much  value. 
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Curiously  enough  the  line  kept  generally  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  sides  of  them, 
and  very  little  of  it  was  in  the  open.  Going  from  point  to  point  we  had  to 
follow  as  much  as  possible  the  hill  tops  and  ridges.  I  reached  Forty  Mile 
River  with  this  survey  on  the  13th  March.  From  this  point  southwards  there 
are  many  streams  ciit  by  the  line,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  gold-bearing, 
and  all  have  been  more  or  less  prospected.  This  necessitated  my  cutting  the  lijie 
out  continuously  from  Forty  Mile  River  onwards,  which  increased  our  work 
very  much.  The  valleys  traversed  are  generally  upwards  of  1,000  feet  deep 
and  often  very  steep,  so  that  the  work  was  exceedingly  laborious. 

Transporting  our  outfit  from  camp  to  camp  was  often  a  very  hard  task 
as  the  hills  were  so  steep  everything  had  to  be  packed  up  them,  which  in  the 
deep  soft  snow  was  anything  but  easy.  I  reached  a  point  within  two  miles 
of  Sixty  Mile  River  on  the  14th  April,  and  as  I  had  passed  all  the  creeks 
of  any  note,  and  many  of  them  were  already  running  water  and  our  way  lay 
down  them,  I  thought  it  well  to  quit  work  on  the  line  and  return  to  Forty 
Mile  and  Cudahy,  and  attend  to  the  local  surveys  Ihei'o.  The  weather  was 
fine  and  warm,  and  so  much  water  ran  in  the  creeks  by  which  we  had  to  retm-n 
that  we  could  only  travel  a  few  hours  in  the  early  morning  and  forenoon. 
Had  the  season  been  more  favourable  I  woixld  have  visited  Glacier  and  Miller 
Creeks  which  were  generally  supposed  to  be  in  Alaska,  but  are  found  to 
run  in  Canada  for  some  distance.  They  are  the  two  richest  creeks  yet  found 
on  the  Yukon  and  are  botli  tributaries  of  Sixty  Mile  River.  Both  creeks  are 
fully  located  and  worked,  each  claim  being  500  feot  along  the  creek  and  the 
width  of  the  valley  or  creek  bed.  There  are  nearly  100  claims,  all  of  which 
pay  well.  One  on  Miller  Creek,  I  understand,  will  yield  seventy-five  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars  this  season,  and  the  owner  will  net,  it  is  said,  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  lie  took  out,  it  is  reported,  nearly  half 
that  sum  last  year  off  the  same  claim,  and  expects  to  do  equally  well  next 
year.  This  is  much  the  richest  claim  yet  found,  but  all  on  those  creeks  do 
well.  There  are  many  other  creeks  in  this  vicinity  yet  to  be  prospected,  and 
some  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  well.  Gold  is  found  all  along  the  valley  of 
Sixty  Mile  River,  and  under  inore  favourable  conditions,  both  mercantile 
and  climatic,  it  would  yield  good  results  to  large  enterprises.  The  mercantile 
conditions  will  improve ;  the  climate  is  a  serious  ditficulty,  but  will  be 
surmounted  in  time  I  believe.  Along  the  last  ton  or  twelve  miles  of  the 
line  I  ran,  the  mountains  consist  principally  of  quartz  and  schists,  which 
no  doubt  originally  held  the  gold  found  in  the  valleys  and  doubtless  hold 
some  yet.  Several  men  have  taken  to  quartz  prospecting,  and  from  indications 
which  I  will  dwell  on  later  I  believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  some  magnifictnt 
discoveries. 

The  miners  on  all  the  creeks  referred  to  have  quietly  accepted  my  line  as 
the  boundary  pro  tem.,  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn  at  present  the  general  feeling 
is  satisfaction  that  one  can  now  know  where  he  is.  Even  if  the  line  is  not 
final,  no  one  doubts  its  being  very  near  the  final  position.  As  far  as  run  it  is 
marked  by  cairns  of  stones  wherever  it  was  possible  to  procure  them  with 
reasonable  time  and  labour,  and  is  cut  thi'ough  the  woods  and  blazed  so  that 
no  one  who  wants  to  find  it  can  mistake  it.  Another  source  of  satisfaction  to 
all  is  that  they  now  know  distances  and  directions.  Many  miners  remark  to  me 
"  we  now  know  how  we  are  going,  we  can  see  where  south  is."  In  this  high 
latitude  in  the  summer  months  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the  sun  is  near  the 
meridian  because  its  change  in  altitude  is  so  little  for  eight  or  nine  hours, 
consequently  any  point  between  east  and  west  was  called   somewhere  near 
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south.  This  helps  to  explain  much  of  the  variance  in  the  direction  of  points 
as  given  by  miners  and  others  who  have  no  compass  or  are  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  one  and  the  application  of  the  declination. 

On  my  arrival  at  Cudahy  I  rented  two  cabins  from  the  N.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co., 
to  house  my  men  and  self  as  I  would  be  around  here  probably  until  I  started 
up  the  river.  I  did  this  because  there  are  no  convenient  cainpinj^  places  in  the 
vicinity,  and  in  the  spring  all  the  flats  are  like  lakes  along  the  river  until  well 
nito  the  month  of  June. 

After  a  couple  of  days  rest  for  the  party,  who  had  worked  very  hard,  and 
after  I  had  developed  all  my  photographs,  I  began  to  attend  to  the  local  surveys, 
first  surveying  the  coal  claims  on  Coal  Ci'eek  and  making  a  chain  traverse 
survey  of  tlie  creek  from  the  claims  do.vn  to  the  Yukon. 

I  next  made  a  survey  of  the  Cone  Hill  quartz  mining  claim  and  a  chain 
traverse  survey  of  Forty  Mile  River  from  the  claim  down  to  the  Yukon.  I 
then  went  to  work  on  tli,e  Forty  Mile  town  site  and  Cudahy  town  site.  Tlie 
last  I  was  asked  to  block  out,  which  1  have  done.  The  manager,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hamilton,  ol)jected  to  streets  G6  feet  wide  on  such  a  small  plot  of  ground 
(there  is  only  about  50  acres).  I  read  him  my  iiistrnctions  and  wrote  him  an 
oificial  letter  on  the  subject,  but  he  insisted  on  streets  only  HO  feet  wide  and 
assumed  all  responsibility,  so  I  did  p.s  he  desired.  I  made  liiiii  a  plot  of  the 
work  done  on  the  ground,  and  he  understands  that  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
department  for  the  service  rendered  in  blocking  as  well  as  the  originiil  survey, 
and  wishes  a  plan  of  it,  which  of  course  can  only  be  prepared  when  I  go  out. 

I  made  a  complete  survey  of  Forty  Mile,  locating  and  taking  the 
dimensions  of  every  house  in  it,  and  it  is  tlie  worst  jumble  I  ever  saw.  J  had 
to  do  this  though  it  entailed  a  great  deal  of  work,  for  there  were  so  many 
claim  holders,  and  thei'e  app6arcd  to  be  a  general  distrust  in  the  vicinity  ; 
every  man  wants  himself  on  record  in  evidence  as  to  his  claim.  I  have  taken 
some,  but  I  have  several  days'  work  yet.  I  made  a  survey  of  the  island  for  the 
Anglican  mission,  and  of  another  island  for  a  man  named  Gibson.  This  is  in 
the  delta  of  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  ho  intends  to  make  a  market  garden  for  the 
growth  of  such  vegetables  as  the  country  will  produce.  In  my  tinal  report  I 
will  deal  as  fully  as  my  experience  here  will  permit  on  that  phase  of  the 
country's  character.  !Many  here  have  small  gardens,  and  are  fairly  successful 
with  ordinary  vegetables.  I  have  advised  many  to  correspond  with  the 
experimental  farm  at  Ottawa,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  best  sort  of 
vegetables  for  growth  in  this  climate.  There  is  '  n  application  in,  and  the 
purchase  money  and  cost  of  survey  paid,  for  eighth  cres  just  west  of  Cudahy 
town  site,  which  I  will  survey  in  a  few  days.  There  is  also  an  application  in 
for  forty  acres  containing  a  hay  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  th(>  river,  about 
two  miles  below  here,  which  I  will  survey  before  starting  out.  There  are 
many  other  applications  in,  but  I  shall  not  have  time  to  attend  to  them,  nor 
have  the  parties  asked  for  a  survey.  I  think  these  applications  are  simply 
intended  to  hold  the  ground  until  the  future  of  this  region  is  forecasted  ;  it 
certainly  looks  promising  now.  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  the  fact  tliat  the  services  of  a  surveyor  are  urgently  needed  in 
here  and  will  be  for  some  years  to  come,  and  I  would  suggest  that  one  be 
appointed  to  look  after  and  take  charge  of  all  the  land  interests  in  this 
district.  He  will  find  plenty  to  do,  and  any  work  outside  of  departmental 
which  he  might  be  asked  to  do  (and  there  is  much  of  it,  and  will  be  more  in 
the  v. ay  of  engineering),  would  help  materially  to  pay  his  salary,  which  would 
of  course  in  liere  have  to  be  liberal. 
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I  have  Imd  several  applications  for  enfjineerinpf  surveys,  and  I  have  told 
the  parties  I  can  only  make  these  as  an  officer  of  the  department,  with  whom 
they  will  have  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  the  time  it  took  and  the  cost  per  day  of 
the  party  and  myself,  should  I  undertake  any  of  it,  whioli  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Any  surveyor  so  appointed  will  require  experience  in  the  taking 
of  evidence  and  will  need  to  be  patient  and  attentive  for  it  is  extremely 
ditliciilt  to  make  some  of  the  people  here  understand  what  they  want  to  know. 

CuDAHY,  August  18th,  189(5. 

It  is  now  certain  that  coal  extends  alonj^  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  from 
Coal  Creek  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  down,  and  from  Coal  Creek  up  to  Twelve  Mile 
Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Yukon  about  thirty  miles  above  here.  The  latter 
stretch  is  cut  off  fi'om  the  river  by  several  miles  of  hills,  as  it  is  about  six 
miles  direct  from  the  river  at  Coal  Creek,  and  about  eij,'htC)en  <>ti  Twelve  Mile 
Creek.  This  is  the  stream  named  Chandindu  by  Schwatka.  There  is  a  seam 
on  it  about  six  feet  thick,  as  reported  by  an  expert  who  went  in  search  of  it. 
I  found  drift  coal  on  the  south  branch  of  Coal  Creek. 

On  the  Cornell  claim  on  Cliff  Creek  the  seam  is  five  feet  four  inches  thick. 
I  have  ^ent  specimens  of  it  out.  I  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  different 
creeks  so  had  to  name  them  "  Shell  Creek,"  because  I  found  a  stone  with  a 
shell  impiession  at  its  mouth  ;  "  Cliff  Creek,''"  because  it  enters  the  river  at 
the  foot  of  a  hi^'h  clilf ;  and  "  Flat  Cree.c,"  because  it  enters  the  river  in  a 
large  flat. 

Glacier  Creek  is  turning  out  very  well,  and  several  good  creeks  have  been 
discovered  up  Forty  Mile  in  Alaska. 

CuDAiiY,  (Jth  September,  1896. 

1  have  been  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  Canadian  mail  for  some  days 
now,  but  it  has  not  arrived  yet.  The  A.  C.  Co.'s  steamer  "  Alice  "  came  up  on 
the  1th  instant,  but  brought  no  news  for  me,  so  that  I  am  complet-^ly  in  the 
dark  as  to  my  movements  yet,  and  if  I  am  to  go  out  it  is  time  I  was  on  the 
way.  I  do  not  wish  to  remain  here  another  winter  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  more  especially  with  my  party  and  all  its  expenses.  In  case  I  go 
out,  I  will  try  to  accompany  Mr.  J.  Daltou  over  his  frail  from  the  head  of 
Chilkat  Inlet  to  Selkirk  on  the  Yukon.  He  has  made  several  trips  over  that 
route  with  horses  and  packs,  and  speaks  very  highly  of  it.  I  will  make  a  rough 
survey  of  it,  and  take  some  photographs  along  the  route. 

I  have  taken  copious  notes  of  it  from  him,  but  would  like  to  see  it  for 
myself. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  a  most  important 
discovery  of  gold  has  been  made  on  a  creek  called  Bonanza  Creek,  an  aflluent 
of  the  river  known  here  as  the  Klondyke.*  It  is  marked  on  the  maps  extant 
as  Deer  River,  and  joins  the  Yukon  a  few  miles  above  the  site  of  Fort 
Reliance. 

The  discovery  was  made  by  G.  W.  Corinack,  who  worked  with  me  in  1887 
on  the  coast  range.  The  ind'iations  are  that  it  is  very  rich,  indeed  the  richest 
yet  found,  and  as  far  as  work  has  been  carried  on  it  realizes  expectations. 
It  is  only  two  weeks  since  it  was  known,  and  already  about  two  hundred  claims 
have  been  staked  on  it  and  the  creek  is  not  yet  exhausted :  it  and  its  branches 


The  collect  name  is  I'hrou-Diuck. 
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are  consiiloreil  good  for  three  humlreJ  or  four  hundred  chiims.  Besides,  there 
are  two  other  creeks  above  it  which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  yield  good  pay, 
and  if  they  do  so,  wo  have  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  claims  on  this 
river  whicli  will  require  over  two  thoumnd  men  for  their  proper  working. 
Between  Thron-Diuck  liiver  and  Stewart  River  a  largi>  creek  called  Indian 
Creek  (lows  into  the  Yukon  and  rich  prospects  have  l)eeu  found  on  it,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  in  the  gold-bearing  country  between  Thron-Diuck  and  Stewart 
Rivers,  which  is  cHnsidered  by  all  the  old  miners  the  l)est  and  uiost  extensive 
gold  country  yet  I'ouud.  Scores  of  them  would  prospect  it  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  cannot  get  provisionn  up  there  and  it  is  too  iar  to  boat  them  up  from 
here  in  small  bouts. 

This  new  find  will  necessitate  an  upward  step  on  the  Yukon,  and  help  the 
Stewart  River  region. 

News  iiad  just  arrived  from  Bonanza  Creek  that  three  men  worked  out  §75 
in  four  hoiu's  the  ot'u;'*  day,  and  a  ^Vl  nu'^^got  has  been  fouml,  wiiich  assures 
the  character  of  the  ground,  namely,  coarse  gold  and  plenty  of  it,  as  three 
times  this  can  be  done  with  sluice  boxes.  You  can  fancy  the  excitement  here. 
It  is  claimed  that  from  §1(J0  to  iJioOO  per  day  can  be  made  off  the  ground  that 
has  been  prospected  so  far.  As  we  have  about  one  hundred  claims  on  (jhicier 
and  Miller  Creeks,  with  three  or  four  hundred  in  this  vicinity,  next  year  it  is 
impei'ative  that  a  man  be  sent  in  here  to  look  after  tliese  (dainis  and  all 
land  matters,  and  it  is  almost  imi)erative  that  the  iit  be  a  surveyor. 
Already  on  Bonanza  Creek  they  are  disputing  about  the  si/.e  of  claims. 

I  would  have  gone  up  and  laid  out  the  claims  properly,  but  it  would  take 
me  ten  or  twelve  days  to  do  so,  ami  meantime  my  presence  might  be  more 
urgently  required  elsewhere. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  appointment  of  some  sort  of  legal 
machinery  here.  Before  the  police  came  miners'  meetings  administered  justice, 
collected  debts,  etc.,  etc. ;  now  the  magistrates  here  are  expeitted  to  do  all  that, 
and  when  it  is  found  that  they  do  not  it  causes  much  dissatisfaction,  and  there 
are  several  cases  of  real  hardship  where  parties  will  not  pay  their  just  debts 
though  able  to  do  so.  If  a  miners'  meeting  were  held  and  judgment  given 
against  the  delinquent  it  would  do  no  good  for  he  would  and  does  resist 
payment,  and  were  force  resorted  to  he  would  appeal  to  the  police  for  protection. 
A  continuation  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  most  undesirable  in  the  interests  of 
our  country,  for  we  have  a  reputation  as  a  justice-administering,  law-abiding 
people  to  maintain,  and  I  would  urgently  press  this  nuitter  on  the  authorities. 

From  the  indications  I  have  mentioned  it  will  be  seen  that  this  (corner  of 
the  North-west  is  not  going  to  be  the  least  important  part  of  it,  more  especially 
Avhen  we  consider  the  fact  that  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found  in  it  at 
numerous  places  and  much  will  no  doubt  be  worked.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
revenue  and  business  of  the  country  will  more  than  olfset  t;i3  expense  of 
administration. 

I  cannot  hen?  enter  into  the  rensons  for  it,  but  I  nnhesitatingly  make  the 
assertion  that  this  corner  of  our  territory  from  the  coast  strip  down  and  from 
the  141st  meridian  eastward  will  be  i'ouud  to  be  a  fairly  rich  and  very 
extensive  n)ining  region. 

As  I  have  alr<>ady  pretty  fully  reported  on  coal,  I  will  only  add  that  it  is 
reported  in  abumlance  only  eight  miles  up  the  Chandindu  River,  where  a  s"nm 
over  six  feet  thick  has  been  found  of  the  same  quality  as  that  already 
described. 
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CuDAiiy,  9th  December,  1896. 

A  mail  left  liore  for  the  oufaide  on  the  27th  ultimo  by  which  I  sent  you  an 
interim  report,  whicli  will  probably  rea<'li  you  in  January.  I'rom  it  you  will 
learn  how  I  came  to  be  cau;,'Iit  in  the  country,  ami  why  I  have  not  attempted 
to  get  out  in  the  winter.  Ah  you  are  as  likely  to  fjet  that  report  as  you  are 
this  one,  I  refrain  from  repeatinj^  more  here  than  to  say  that,  should  it  be 
necessary  for  mo  to  \io  out  before  8umuu?r,  I  will  try  and  j,'et  out  by  do<^  team, 
starting;  in  the  last  of  February  or  early  in  March,  when  the  days  are  lon^  and 
the  wt'ather  mild,  yettluf^  out,  say,  early  in  May. 

Since  my  last  the  prospects  on  Bonanza  Creek  and  tributaries  are 
increasiuf^  in  richness  iiud  extent  until  now  it  is  certain  that  millions  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  district  in  the  next  few  years. 

On  some  of  the  .laiins  prospected  the  pay  dirt  is  of  }Tro;it  extent  and  very 
rich.  One  man  told  me  yesterday  that  he  washed  out  a  sinylo  pan  of  dirt  on 
one  of  the  claims  on  Bonanza  and  found  §14.2J  in  it.  Of  c<mrse  that  nuiy  bo 
an  exceptionally  rich  pan,  but  §5  to  $7  per  pan  is  the  avera.(o  on  that  claim, 
it  is  reported,  with  live  feet  of  pay  dirt  and  the  width  yet  uiKletermined,  but  it 
is  known  to  be  -M  feet  even  at  that:  lij,'ure  the  result  at  nine  to  ten  pans  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  5U0  feet  lon;^,  nearly  $1,000,000  at§,)perpan — one-fourth 
of  this  would  be  enormous. 

Another  claim  has  been  prospected  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  known 
there  is  aliout  live  feet  pay  dirt  averaLfiufj  $2  per  pan,  and  width  not  less  than 
30  feet.  IOmoi  ,'li  prospectiu;^'  has  been  done  to  show  that  there  are  at  least 
15  miles  of  this  extraordinary  richness;  and  the  indications  are  that  we  will 
have  three  or  four  times  that  extent,  if  not  all  equal  to  the  il)ovo,  at  least 
very  rich. 

It  appears  a  preat  deal  of  stakinp;  for  absentees  has  been  done,  some  of 
whom  have  turned  up,  and  some  have  not.  This  has  caused  confusion,  and 
leads  to  a  good  deal  of  what  might  be  called  fraud,  for  it  is  easy  for  a  few  in 
the  inner  circle  to  know  what  claims  have  been  recorded  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  what  have  not.  They  can  then  for  themselves,  directly  or  through 
the  intervention  of  a  friend,  have  the  latter  jumped  for  their  whole  or  partial 
interest.     It  ajtpears  this  has  been  done  in  several  instances. 

I  think  the  department  should  get  large  postei's  printed  on  which  shall  be 
shown  the  sections  of  the  law  governing  the  location  and  recoi-ding  of  quartz 
and  placer  mines,  the  extent  of  each,  the  duties  of  miners  in  both  cases,  and 
the  rulings  of  the  department  on  t'.ie  questions  I  have  submitted,  with  the 
penalties  attached  to  oifences  against  the  law.  Some  of  these  should  be 
printed  on  stout  paper  or  parchment,  capable  of  standing  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  posted  at  every  important  point  in  the  country,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  excuse  hereafter  for  ignorance. 

A  large  number  of  copies  of  the  Mining  Act,  Land  Act,  and  timber  and 
hay  lands  regulations  should  also  be  sent  in. 

As  to  the  extent  of  mining  districts,  they  should,  I  think,  be  made  large, 
and  Section  21  amended  to  enable  a  man  who  has  located  a  claim  which  does 
not  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  outlay  the  first  season  after  his  claim  has  been 
prospected,  to  nuike  a  second  location  in  the  same  locality  or  district,  provided 
he  can  find  one  in  it.  The  agent  would  have  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
had  expended  the  proper  auxouut  of  labour  on  his  claim  to  get  reasonable 
returns.  This  I  know  opens  the  door  for  a  lot  of  trouble,  and,  may  be,  fraud ;  but, 
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on  tlio  olhor  Imtul,  a  groat  many  worthy  mon  siiffor  from  tho  wantof  soino  such 
regulation,  and  as  vory  t'ow  wouM  bo  in  a  position  to  tako  a'lviintago  of  siurh  a 
proviHion  until  after  tlioir  socond  season,  tiiore  would  hardly  be  anything  left 
for  thorn  to  take.  Euterprisiiig  industrious  nieu  who  would  work  almost 
continuously  might  get  aoun)  beuelit — probaljly  would — but  no  othiTs;  so  such 
a  regulation  couiil  not  do  very  inueh  harm,  and  might  help  some  deserving 
poopK\  As  it  is  now  mon  stake  claims  on  nearly  every  now  find,  some  having 
several  claims  in  tho  Thron-Diuck  (Klondyke)  locality.  They  know,  I  believe, 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  hold  them,  but,  as  tho  localities  are  not  yet  clearly 
delined,  they  can  hold  on  to  them  for  u  while,  and  finally,  by  collusion  with 
others,  acquire  an  interest  in  them. 

The  miners  here  are  I  un(h'rstaud  getting  up  a  petition  to  tho  Minister 
asking  for  aid  in  opening  a  way  from  tlio  south  and  building  along  it  shelter 
for  winter  travellers,  with  suitable  supplies  scattered  along. 

As  it  is  now,  a  wijitcr's  trip  out  from  hero  is,  on  account  of  tho  h>ng  haul 
and  want  f)f  slieUz-r,  tedious  and  hazardous,  and  their  representations  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

CuDAuy,  11th  January,  1897. 

The  reports  from  tho  Thron-Diuck  (Kloiidyke)  region  are  still  very 
encouraging;  so  much  so  that  all  tho  other  cre(>ks  around  are  practically 
abandoned,  especially  those  on  the  head  of  Forty  Mile  in  American  territory, 
and  nearly  oin'  hundred  men  have  made  their  way  up  from  Circle  City,  many 
of  them  hauling  tiicir  sleds  themselves.  Tims;  who  caiuiot  get  claims  are 
buying  in  on  those  already  located.  Men  caunot  be  got  to  work  for  love  or 
money,  and  devolopment  is  consoiiuontly  slow;  one  and  a  half  dollars  per 
hour  is  the  wages  paid  the  few  men  who  have  to  work  for  hin',  and  work  as 
many  hours  as  they  like.  Some  of  the  claims  are  so  rich  that  every  night  a 
few  pans  of  dirt  sutHces  to  pay  the  hired  help  when  there  is  any;  as  liigh  as 
^'lOi  has  been  reported  to  a  single  pan,  but  this  is  not  generally  cre(lited. 
Claim  owners  lU'e  now  very  reticent  about  what  they  get,  so  you  can  hardly 
credit  anything  you  hear;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  we  have  one  of  the  richest 
mining  areas  ever  found,  with  a  fair  prospect  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered 
its  limits. 

Miller  and  Glacier  Creeks  on  the  head  of  Sixty  Mile  River,  whicdi  my 
survey  of  the  I41st  meridian  determined  to  be  in  Canada,  were  thought  to  be 
very  rich,  but  they  are  poor  both  in  quality  and  quantity  compared  with 
Thron-Diuck  (Klondyke). 

Chicken  Creek,  on  the  head  of  Forty  Mile,  in  Alaska,  discovered  a  year 
ago  and  rated  very  high,  is  to-day  practically  abandoned. 

*  •>«•  *  *  *  * 
Some   quartz   prospecting   has   been   done    in    Thron-Diuck    (Klondyke) 

region,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  good  veins  will  be  found  there.  Coal  is 
found  on  the  upper  part  of  Thron-Diuck  (Klondyke),  so  that  the  facilities  for 
working  it,  if  found,  are  good  and  convenient. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


CuDAHY,  22nd  January,  1897. 

A  quartz  lode,  showing  free  gold  in  paying  quantities,  has  been  located 
on  one  of  the  ci'coks,  but  I  caunot  yet  send  particulars.     I  am  confident,  from 
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tho  nature  of  the  pfolil  foutid  in  the  creeks,  that  many  moro  of  them — and 
rich,  too — will  be  found. 

a  *■  '.>  «  »  * 

CuDAiir,  2!ir(1  Tanunry,  1897. 

I  have  just  hoanl  from  a  roliablo  source  that  tho  (juartz  montioncil  ahovo 
is  ricli,  an  tcstoil,  ovor  ono  hnndroil  dollars  to  tho  ton.  Tiio  loilc  appt'ara  to 
run  t'ruMi  H  to  8  foot  in  tliickiiess,  and  is  about  19  miles  from  thi>  Yukon  Hiver. 
I  will  likoly  bo  called  on  to  survey  it,  and  will  bo  abli?  to  report  i'ully. 

Placer  prospects  continue  more  and  moro  encouni<jfinir  and  extraordinary. 
It  is  beyond  doubt;  that  three  pans  on  ditforent  claims  on  Elilorado  turned  out 
$204,  $212,  and  §2 It);  but  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  only 
three  such  pans,  though  there  are  uxany  running  from  $10  to  foO. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ASSISTANT-SURGEON  A.  E.   WILLS'   REPORT 

FOR   1895. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  something  concerning  tho  climate,  mode 
of  living  of  the  people  generally,  and  diseases  mot  with. 

The  climate  is  wet.  The  rainfall  last  summer  was  heavy.  Althou^'h 
there  is  almost  a  continuous  sun  in  summer  time  evaporation  is  very  slow, 
owing  to  the  thick  moss,  which  will  not  conduct  the  heat;  in  consoiiuence, 
the  ground  is  always  swampy.  It  is  only  after  several  years  of  draining  tliat 
ground  will  become  sutHciently  dry  to  allow  tho  frost  to  go  out,  and  thou  only 
for  a  few  feet.  During  the  winter  months  the  cold  is  intense,  with  usually 
considerable  wind. 

A  heavy  mist  rising  from  open  places  in  the  river  settles  down  in  the 
valley  in  calm  extreme  weather.  This  dampness  makes  the  cold  to  be  felt 
much  more,  and  is  conducive  to  rheumatic  pains,  colds,  &c. 

Miners  are  a  very  mixed  class  of  people.  They  represent  many  nationalities 
and  come  from  all  climates.  Their  lives  are  certainly  not  enviable.  The 
regulation  "  miners'  cabin  "  is  12  feet  by  14  feet,  with  walls  6  feet  and  gables 
8  feet  in  height.  The  roof  is  heavily  earthed,  and  tho  cabin  is  generally  very 
warm.  Two,  and  sometimes  three  or  tour  men  will  occupy  a  house  of  this 
size.  The  ventilation  is  usually  bad.  Those  miners  who  do  not  work 
their  claims  during  the  winter  conliue  themselves  in  these  small  huts  most  of 
tho  time. 

Very  often  they  become  indolent  and  careless,  only  eating  those  things 
which  are  most  ensily  cooked  or  prijpared.  During  tho  busy  time  in  summer, 
when  they  are  "  shovelling  in,"  they  work  hard  and  for  long  hours,  sparing 
little  time  for  eating,  and  much  less  for  cooking. 

This  manner  of  living  is  quite  common  amongst  beginners,  and  soon  leads 
to  debility,  and  sometimes  to  scurvy.  Old  miners  have  learned  from  experience 
to  value  health  more  than  gold,  and  they  therefore  spare  no  expense  in 
procuring  the  best  and  most  varied  outfit  of  food  that  can  be  obtained. 
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In  a  cold  climate  such  as  this,  where  'o  is  impossible  to  get  fresh 
vegetables  ari  i  fru"*-?,  it  is  most  important  that  the  best  substitutes  for  t'lese 
shouM  be  provided.  Nature  helps  to  supply  these  wants  by  growing'  cran- 
berries and  oiher  wild  fruits  in  abundance,  but  men  in  summer  are  usually  too 
busy  to  livuii  themselves  of  thfsje. 

The  diseases  met  with  in  this  country  are  dyspepsia,  anrcmia,  scurvy 
caused  by  improperly  cooked  fooJ,  sameness  of  diet,  overwork,  want  of  fresh 
vegetables,  overheated  and  badly  ventilated  houses ;  rheumatism,  pneumonia, 
broncliitis,  enteritis,  cystitis  and  other  acute  diseases,  from  exposure  to  wet 
and  cold ;  debility  and  chronic  diseas.'S;  thu  to  excesses.  Venereal  diseases 
are  not  uncouimon.  One  case  of  typhoid  fever  occum^d  in  Forty  Milt-  last  fall, 
probably  due  to  drinking  water  polluted  with  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

In  selecti.ig  men  to  relieve  in  this  country  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  remarks, 
some  of  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  medical  examiners  in  makin^v  their 
recommendations. 

Men  should  be  sober,  strong  r.nd  healthy.  Tliey  should  be  pi*aeti(.'al  men, 
able  to  adapt  lb;-iuselves  cpiickly  co  their  sui'ionn. lings.  Special  cue  slnmld 
be  taken  to  se  >  thii*;  their  lungs  are  sound,  that  they  are  free  from  rheumatism 
and  rheumatic  tendency,  and  that  their  joints,  especially  knee  joints,  are 
strong  and  have  never  been  weakened  by  injury,  synovitis  or  other  disease, 
ft  is  also  very  important  to  consider  their  temperaments.  Men  should  be  of 
vdieerful,  hopeful  disj)(>sitions  and  willing  workers.  Those  of  sullen,  morose 
natures,  althouL;'h  t\uy  may  be  good  workers,  are  vtry  apt,  as  socn  as  the  novelty 
of  the  count! ^.  wears  off,  to  become  dissatislied,  pessimistic  and  melancholy. 


WILLIAM   OGILVIE  ON  THE  GOLD  ZONE. 

[Bij  Associated  rratK.'] 

In  speaking  ot  the  Klomly'-e  Gold  Fields,,  William  Ogilvie,  Dominion 
Surveyor  for  the  North- West  Territory,  says  : — 

"  Gold  has  been  found  in  a  certain  zone  in  British  Columbia,  running 
through  tl'.e  Cariboo  and  Cassiar  districts.  Project  the  axis  of  this  zone 
north  westerly  and  we  touch  the  Teslin  Lake,  llootalinqua  River,  Stewart 
River,  Indiaiii?'  Creek,  Klondyke,  Sixi^-  Mile,  Forty  Mile,  American  Creek, 
Seventy  Mile  and  Birch  Creek.  Now,  it  ic  highly  improbable  that,  gold  being 
fouad  at  I'il  these  points,  the  intervening  sp;;ce3  are  barren,  and  we  will  do  no 
more  tha  i  Si'.y  j.'^ierally  that  we  have  a  zont  of  upwai-ds  of  five  hundred  iiiles 
in  length,  seme  of  it  in  Alaska,  more  of  it  in  the  North-West  Territory,  and 
luuch  of  it  in  Briti  ih  Columbia,  which  will  yet  be  the  scene  of  numerous  niining 
enterprises,  both  on  Lhe  quartz  and  tl'e  placer." 


WHAT    GENERAL    DUFFJELD    SAYS:— 

Tn  regard  to  the  recent  reports  of  rich  finds  on  Stewart  River,  General 
Du^^eld,  Superintendent  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  says  : — 

**  J  have  contended  oU  along  that  Stewart  River  was  one  of  the  best  in 
that  country  en  wliiih  to  prospect,  for  one  reason  in  particular.  This  is  that 
wherever  tliei"  is  liie  largest  Mater-shed  there  will  the  greatest amoui.t  of  gold 
be  found.     It  is  washeii  down  by  the  water  into  the  b'  d  of  the  streams. 
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"  A  glance  ut  the  Stewart  River,  which  is  north-east  of  the  Klondyke,  in 
the  Nortli-wost  Tovritory,  shows  that  the  river  is  the  outlet  for  an  immense 
water-shod — much  gieater  than  that  of  the  Klondyke.  The  Beaver  River  and 
the  Stewart  'init  •.  There  must  be  laige  quantities  of  gohl  in  that  section,  as 
it  has  been  washed  down  for  ages  and  ages  by  the  force  of  the  currents. 

"  Another  stream  on  which  I  am  certain  there  are  large  amounts  of  gold 
to  be  obtained,  for  the  same  reason  that  applies  in  the  Stewart,  is  the  White 
River.  It  drains  a  wide  water-shed,  from  its  location  and  general  appearance. 
It  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  almost  on  a  direct 
line  with  Mount  St.  i'Uias,  in  the  southern  portion  of  Alaska.  The  only 
difficulty  to  be  onconutered,  I  think,  would  be  in  reaching  its  waters.  It  could 
be  arrived  at  by  eitlier  the  Yukon  River  route  or  the  Chilkoot  Pass.  A 
prospector  there  would  have  a  new  territory. 

"  The  river  might  be  reached  by  following  is  •  Copper  River,  which  appears 
to  run  at  no  greut  distance  from  it.  There  aro  prol>al)ly  some  high,  rough 
mountains  to  cross  from  one  to  the  other.  The  White  River  shed  seems  to  be 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Copper  River." 


GOLD   DISCOVERIES   IN  ALASKA. 

ALLEGED    RICH   CLAIMS    IN    T.UK    MINOOK    KIVKU  VALLEY UNDKVELOI'ED    TEllRlTOBY. 

A  San  Francisco  telegram  says: — "James  Dietrick,  a  miner  of  experience 
in  Califoriua,  South  America,  and  South  Africa,  has  just  returned  from 
Alaska,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  the  Minook  River  Valley,  He  says : 
'  While  there  hav.'  been  three  hundred  claims  staked  out  on  the  streams  at 
!Miuook,  Hunter,  Hoosier,  Miller,  and  Chapman,  there  is  little  known  about 
any  but  Little  Minook.  Ou  the  Little  Minook  the  mile  of  claims  which  has 
been  opened  proves  very  rich.  The  pay  streak  is  from  eight  feet  to  twenty  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  to  twenty  feet  deep.  It  is  all  gravel  wash.  That  is  an 
evidence  to  me  that  the  quartz  will  be  seam  or  pocket. 

"  '  With  the  Biroh  and  Minook  districts  fdlcd,  the  pi-ospectors  will  have  to 
get  into  the  Russian  and  Drekol  creeks  and  the  Kouyukuu  River  district. 
The  latter  valley  is  one  thous  uid  miles  long,  and  the  rich  territory  is  found  some 
distance  up  the  stream.  Tliis  is  now  reauhed  by  traiiiping  over  the  mountain 3 
from  Fort  Hamilton,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  titty  miles  across  t«o 
mountain  rannos.  With  tln-ee  sl(>dges  and  seven  dogs  twu  men  can  only  take 
in  one  sledgeload  o('  provisions,  tho  other  two  being  required  to  carry  food 
for  the  dogs.     This  practically  keeps  all  mou  out  of  the  district.'  " 
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NEW    ROUTE    TO    THE    KLONDYKE. 

CAXADA    WILL    TKST    TIIK    FMASIIlILrrY    OF    THE    PKACE    RIVER    ROUTE. 

The  feasibility  of  reaching  the  Klondyke  by  way  of  Edmonton  and  thfc 
Peace  River  will  have  a  practical  trial  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  It  has  been  asserted  lor  this  route  that  it  otVers  the  advantage 
ol'  a  contimio.is  stretch  of  country  available  for  horses,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
utilized  by  pack  trains  right  through  to  the  gold  fields. 

To  .la.  ot-lain  the  nature  of  thi«  proposed  route  the  Interior  Department 
has  determuicd  to  despatch  a  snniU   detachment  of  mounted   police   from 
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99  THE  YUKON  DISTRICT. 

E  linonton  as  early  as  possible.  Tliey  will  move  north  by  way  of  the  Peace 
River  to  the  Liard,  ami  tlienco  by  way  of  the  Dease  ti)  the  Pelly,  which  joins 
the  Yukon  at  Fort  .SclUirk,  one  hundred  and  sevi^nty  miles  above  iJawson  City, 
and  but  oiw  hundred  miles  above  Stewart  Riv(>r,  where,  according  to  present 
indications,  the  bulk  of  the  proapectinjj  will  be  done  next  year. 

In  all  probability  th«  richness  of  the  Klondyke  will  pale  into  insignificance 
before  that  of  tiie  Stewart,  The  Governniout  is  in  possession  of  facts  concern- 
ing the  wonders  of  the  Stewart,  but  strenuously  withholds  all  information. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  when  questioned  did  not  deny  that  his  department 
was  in  possession  of  valuable  information  regardin;^  the  Stewart  River  placer 
diggings,  but  declined  to  uisouss  the  subject.  It  is  believed  that  the  facts  are 
being  suppressed  not  only  to  prievent  ai:  increase  of  the  gold  excitement,  but 
to  enable  the  (jovcrnment  to  perfect  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  proper 
administration  of  the  Yukon  before  the  rush  to  the  new  diggings  takes  place. 


RAILROAD  TO  THIi;   KLONDYKE. 

ENQINEEKS    NOV    ON    FIELD,    AND    KOUTE    HAS    BEEN    SUUVEYED. 
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[/?//  telegraph  to  the  "Herald."] 

Seattle,  TTas/t.,  Aui/ust  28,  1897. — Duncan  MeKinnou,  the  leading 
merchant  at  Fort  Wrangle,  arrived  in  Seattle  yesterday,  having  come  down 
from  Alaska  on  tlie  steamship  "  City  of  Topeka."  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
eventual  popularity  of  the  Stiekine  River  route  to  the  interior,  llis  belief  is 
confirmed  by  the  activity  which  the  Canadian  government  and  the  Canadian 
individuals  are  taking  in  the  opening  of  the  trail. 

The  last  Dominion  Parliament  appropriated  §1,500  for  the  preliminary 
opening  of  the  trail,  and  the  money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Colbraith  witli  instructions  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Captain  Colhraith 
reported  the  funds  insutticient,  and  Premier  Laiirier  advanced  §1,500  more, 
relying  upon  parliament  to  reimburse  lim.  The  trail  was  opened  sufficiently 
for  packing  purposes,  and  if  reports  are  to  be  beli:^ved  it  promises  to  be  the 
shortest  and  best  route  to  the  gold  districts  of  the  upper  Yukon. 

Matters  have  now  taken  on  a  practical  shape  leading  up  to  the  construi'tion 
of  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  from  jelow  the  mouth  of  Teli>graph  Creek  up  the 
slight  elevation  to  the  level  table  land  leading  to  Lake  Tcslin.  Mr.  McKinnon 
states  that  (Migineers  are  now  in  the  field,  and  that  a  route  has  been  surveyed 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Stiekine  River  to  the  lake. 

The  Dunsmuirs,  of  Victoria  and  San  Francisco,  and  Knglifih  capitalists  are 
said  to  be  working  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Comjiany  to  establish  an  aileqnato 
steamer  serviic  from  Fort  Wrangle  up  to  the  Stiekine  River  to  the  starting 
point  of  the  railroad.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  material  for  the 
construction  of  steamers  to  ply  on  Lake  Teslin  will  be  loale  1  and  sent  through. 
If  the  plans  t)f  the  projectors  are  carried  out  the  work  will  be  pushed  on  the 
road  during  the  coming  wintex",  and  the  three  lines  will  be  ready  for  business 
in  the  spring. 
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The  actual  Costume  I  wore  when  travelling  In  the 
Yukon  during  the  winter. 
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TUllEE    AND    A    HALF    TEARS    IN    THE 


KLONDYKE. 


Since  my  return  to  Europe  in  October  of  1897,  I  have  been  requostoil  by 
numerous  friends  and  iicquaintances  to  <,'ive  a  brief  description  of  my  life  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Klondyke.  Not  having  the  time  to  devote  to  each 
individual  I  have  finally  decided,  after  a  j^reat  deal  of  persuasion,  to  write  a 
book,  which  will  not  only  be  of  interest  to  my  friends,  but  of  use  to  many  who  are 
interested  financially  or  otherwise  in  this  new  ^'old  lieh!.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  synopsis  of  my  life  in  America,  up  to  th  ;  time  I  left  for  Alaska. 

An  old  college  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Harry  Robarts,  who  was 
interested  with  his  brothers  in  the  shipping  and  stock  raising  business  in 
California,  asked  me  to  visit  him;  so  I  left  Liverpool  in  July,  1880,  in  the  old 
S.S.  "City  of  Chicago,"  bound  for  the  United  States.  It  was  a  very  pleasant 
l.ip  across  the  Atlantic,  the  sea  being  like  a  pond  all  the  time;  we  arrived  in 
Jersey  City  on  the  10th  day,  where  I  met  Mr.  Burnett,  a  friend  of  mine,  with 
whom  I  went  to  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  then  Niagara,  where  I  took 
tlie  train  tc  .San  Francisco.  I  was  met  on  my  arrival  by  my  old  chum,  Harry 
Uobarts;  and  after  spending  a  week  in  that  t'asciiiating  city,  we  left  for  Eel 
River,  California,  on  a  small  steamer,  called  the  "  Mary  D.  llunie." 

My  first  work  in  California  consisted  of  iinloading  wagon  loads  of  grain, 
potatoes,  &c.,  piling  them  in  warehouses,  for  which  I  i-eceived  a  salary  of 
twenty  dollars  a  month. 

After  working  one  year  at  that  business,  I  eventually  a;,'rce4i  to  take 
charge  of  a  large  stock  ranch  at  Shelter  Cove,  Humboldt  County,  ("'alifornia, 
which  we  had  k'ased  from  Mr.  John  Ray,  an  old  pioneer  of  Califoriua. 

During  the  time  I  had  the  ranch  in  charge,  I  spent  two  and  a  half  years 
in  the  saddle,  herding  and  driving  cattle  and  really  spending  more  money 
than  I  made. 
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In  November,  18S9,  I  became  of  ii^o  ami  tleciJe<l  to  return  to  my  liome 
in  Eiii,'Ia!ul,  having,'  spent  throe  yeari  and  a  half  in  a  ron:,Mi  and  wiUl  country, 
and  boiui,'  in  fact  poorer  on  my  return  than  when  I  starti'd. 

Aft(>r  stayinj^  fourteen  months  in  Eiiyhind,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  retiu-n 
to  the  United  States,  and  loft  Enyland  in  February,  1801,  sailiny  on  the 
"  Majestic,"  of  the  White  Star  Line. 

Durinrj  the  voyajje  we  experienced  very  ronijh  weather,  and  the  saloon 
passengers  even  went  so  far  as  to  sign  a  petition  to  tlie  captain  recjuostiug 
him  to  slow  down  the  steauier  for  the  benelit  of  tlie  passenj/ers.  Ho,  not 
being  in  tlie  best  humour — having  spent  at  least  two  days  and  two  nights  on 
the  "  bridge  " — told  them  very  politely  that  he  was  not  on  a  yachting  trip, 
and  ran  her  tlirough  at  full  speed,  only  losing  one  boat  which  was  washed 
overboard.  We  arrived  in  New  York  only  five  hours  beyond  our  sohedule 
time,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  large  driving  power  the  Atlantic  Liners  have. 

From  New  York  I  went  to  Louisiana,  v/ith  the  intention  of  going  into 
the  lumber  business.  I  worked  in  a  saw-mill  for  about  three  months,  but 
finally  decided  that  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  business,  and,  in  fact, 
was  not  very  anxious  to  learn. 

Leaving  Louisiana  I  went  to  Galveston,  Texas,  dealt  in  cotton  and  got  a 
touch  of  malarial  fever,  and  was  adviseil  to  visit  the  racitio  Coast.  1  again 
arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  obtained  through  the 
influence  of  an  English  Syndicate,  a  position  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Steam 
Ship  Company,  and  worked  in  their  oflSce  at  a  salary  of  sixty  dollars  a  month, 
which  really  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  pay  his  expenses. 

They  then  sent  me  to  sea  as  purser  on  their  steamers  running  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Puget  Sound  ports. 

After  being  a  year  in  that  business,  and  at  the  end  having  no  more 
money  than  when  I  started,  I  got  transferred  to  the  Alaska  route,  and  acted  as 
purser  on  the  old  steamer  "  Mexico,"  runnirig  between  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Victoria,  Departure  Bay  to  the  various  ports  in  Alaska. 

The  next  ship  I  was  purser  on  was  the  "Alki,"  and  the  last  trip  T  made 
was  from  San  Francisco  to  Douglns  Island,  Alaska,  with  a  cargo  of  "  (iiant  " 
powder  for  the  famous  Treadwell  Mine.  After  knocking  about  at  sea  for 
seven  days,  shifting  cargo  and  expecting  to  be  blown  up  every  minute,  we 
tinaiJ)'  rounded  Cape  Flattery,  and  we  were  all  very  pleased  to  get  into  smooth 
wH.tor.  We  then  cruised  to  Douglas  Island,  disoh;ugod  our  cargo  and  traded 
around  various  ports  in  Alaska  and  returno<l  to  San  Francisco,  when  I 
immediately  sent  in  my  resignation  to  tho  Company,  and  left  at  once  for 
Alaska. 

I  arrived  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  in  February,  1894.  Juneau,  situated  as  it 
is  at  tho  ]iead  of  tido-water  and  at  tho  gatoway  to  the  gold  touiitry,  will  be 
the  HH\st  im}K>rt:ant  city  of  Alaska.  Indeed,  it  is  already  the  metropolis  of  the 
territory,  although  Sitka  still  remains  the  capital,  and,  owing  to  its  age  and 
its  situation,  will  continue  to  be  an  importiint  point. 

Juneau,  however,  is  destined  to  be  the  outfitting  point  for  all  minors  on 
their  way  to  the  Yukon  Goldliolds.  It  has  a  popi'.latinii  of  lionvly  jifleoi 
hundred,  which  is  bound  to  rapidly  increase.  It  is  the  lioadiitiill  li'lsl  Ur  sevel'U 
steamboat  lines,  has  a  city  hall,  court-house,  waterworks,  eleilrlc  lights,  goot 
hotels,  and  a  large  nnmbor  of  tine  buildings.  It  is  a  picturesiiuo  city,  silualt't 
at  the  foot  of  tho  mountains,  which  are  snow-ciipped  thrdUgliuiit  the  jeur, 
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and  down  wlili-h  avnlandica  ju'o  constantly  t  'ariiijj.  Ono  or  more  aTiiliuiclio 
rushea  down  tin'  nioniiliiiM  side  every  day.  Juneau  was  fi)Uiulod  in  tbo  winter 
of  IHHO,  mid  now  supports  three  weekly  newspapers.  While  here  I  met  ii 
youn;^  fellow  from  Cliicai^'o,  who  was  very  anxious  to  make  a  trip  throurjh  the 
Yukon  country.     Knowing  I  could  not  be  much  worse  off  than  1  was  at  the 

E resent  time,  I  apfreed  to  <^o  with  hiui.  We  immediately  made  pi'eparations, 
(>uj,'ht  our  outfit  in  Juneau,  consistinpr  of  Hour,  brans,  bacon,  butter,  various 
kinds  of  caniu>  1  floods,  dried  fruits,  oatuieal,  |:fuu3,  revolvers  and  ammunition, 
and  a  complete  set  of  boat-liuilding  tools.  We  left  Junea'i  for  Dyea  on  the 
2Hth  of  May,  IBOt.  It  Avas  a  brij,'ht  sunshiny  morning  when  we  went  on 
beard  the  small  steamer  "  Kustler,"  tlio  decks  were  full  of  freight,  and  there 
Avere,  besides  ourselves,  seven  enthusiastic  passengers,  boiind  for  the  Yukou 
(Joldhelds. 

From  here  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  to  pfivo  extracts  from  my  diary,  wliich  I 
kept  from  Juneau  to  Forty  Mile.  This  will  {^ive  the  whole  overhunl  rout(!  day 
by  day,  and  is  the  most  perilous,  the  most  subject  to  hardships,  and  (mse- 
quently  the  most  fascinatinjj,  fortune-hunt incf  journey  that  could  be  ima^'ined. 
At  1 2  o'clock  on  the  ni<,dit  of  Mny  2l>th,  ISO  1,  we  arrived  at  Seward  City,  being 
a  mining  camp  owned  by  the  Nowell  Gold  Mining  Company. 

May  27th.  Temperature  5S°  ;  8^rong  wind  from  south-east.  Left  Seward 
City  at  5  a.m.,  passed  niruerous  glaci-'rs,  aud  dropped  anchor  otf  Native 
Mission,  near  Chilkat.  We  had  to  remain  at  anchor  for  some  time,  owing  to 
a  heavy  wind  and  rain  storm  ;  this  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  and  the  steamer 
being  so  small,  there  was  no  room  to  move  on  the  deck. 

May  2Sth.  Arrived  at  Dyea,  having  made  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
from  Juneau  in  about  thirty-eight  hours.  Dyea  is  just  at  the  head  of  the 
northernmost  branch  of  Chillcoot  Inlet,  whiidi  is  itself  a  branch  of  Lynn  Canal. 
The  extreme  northern  limit  of  navigation  (Dyea)  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  prettiest  spots  in  Alaska.  We  dropped  anchor  about  a  mile 
from  shore,  and  a  huge  canoe,  manned  by  painted  Indians  put  out  to  moot  us. 
With  some  difliculty  we  managed  to  get  our  outfit  aboard,  aud  with  all  siiils  set 
and  in  tlie  face  of  a  heavy  gale,  we  started  for  the  shore,  and  were  not  sorry 
to  set  foot  oji  Icrrn  i!niia  once  more.  Wo  pitched  our  camp  near  the  Lidian 
village,  close  to  a  little  river  with  a  swift  current. 

May  29th.     Thermometer  70  ;  slight  rahi  showers;  warmer  in  afternoon. 

May  oOth.  Thermometer  ()2  ;  north-west  wind;  slight  rain.  The  captain 
and  crew  of  a  small  steamev  named  "  Katie,"  that  was  at  anchor  close  by,  were 
running  very  desperate  chances  by  selling  whiskey  tn  the  Indians  at  a  large 
profit — to  supply  whiskey  to  the  Indians  ix'ing  a;;'ainst  the  laws  of  Alaska.  The 
Indians  br<Might  the  whiskey  ashore  in  bu 'kels  and  in  all  tins  they  could  get 
together,  and  in  a  very  ohort  time  they  were  all  <lrnnk.  We  stayed  in  camp 
all  day  and  loaded  all  our  arms,  expecting  trouble  at  any  moment  with  the 
Indians,  as  they  were  all  very  quarrelsome,  aud  fighting  amongst  themselves. 
That  night  we  took  watch  and  watch. 

May  iHst.  Weather  very  cloudy.  Wind  south;  thernir>meter  62°. 
Indians  dangerous  and  quarrelsouie.  VVe  had  to  help  Mr.  Wilson  (the  only 
white  mail  at  that  time  at  Dyea.)  to  take  the  rifles  away  from  the  Indians,  and 
we  did  so  without  much  dilKculty. 

June  Ist.  Weather  bright;  fliermometer  64*'.  The  village  looks  like  a 
battle  Holt}.     Indians  strewn  everywhere  in  hopeless  intoxication. 
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Durinpf  our  absence  from  the  cixnip,  soino  half-starve  J  Tmliari  ^\o.r  stole 
thirty  povinds  of  ba^'oii  and  ham  from  camp,  which,  of  course",  coMiiilorably 
lightoiu'il  up  our  outfit. 

June  2u(l.  Bright  and  sunshiny ;  thnrinomotor  03*.  Stayed  noar  camp 
all  (lay. 

June  ;{rd.  Cloudy,  rained  ;  thcrinonioter  02°.  Steamer  "  Rustler  "  a;,'aiu 
arrived  from  Juneau,  with  foin-teon  paaaoui^ers  for  Yukon,  and  an  extra 
supply  of  provisions  for  us. 

June  nil.     Wanner;   therniometer,  70'. 

June  r)tli.  Thermometer  72\  Two  men  returned  from  Lalces,  who  had 
brolvcn  tlirouL;h  the  ico  and  lost  ail  their  outfit,  and  had  to  return  to  Juneau 
without  nioui'y  to  buy  more. 

June  Otii  and  7th.  Thermometer  varied  from  00"  to  78°,  and  wo  had  to 
lay  in  camp,  bein;?  unable  to  procure  Indiana  to  piick  our  provisions  over  the 
summit,  as  they  had  not  yet  rerovercd  from  their  dissipation  of  a  week  a;;o. 

Juno  8th.  In  the  morniuLr  my  frii'iid  and  myself  maiui'^eil  to  hire  seven 
Indians  to  pai-k  our  outfit,  consisting,'  of  about  eiifht  liMndivd  poinnls.  We 
headed  the  ))rocession  and  marched  up  the  trail  by  the  uide  of  the  SiMiill  River, 
then  wc  had.  to  load  our  provisions  into  the  Indian  canoes,  and  travel  for  six 
miles  by  water  an'iiinst  a  stroiiLf  current.  Wc  then  put  our  pa'ks  on  our  back 
and  travelled  on  the  land  to  the  head  of  the  Small  RiviT,  or,  in  otlier  words, 
to  the  foot  of  the  (Jiiilkoot  Pass.  The  Indians  packed  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  litty  pounds  a  ])ierc,  and  travelled  all  day  until  (».:!')  p.m., 
havin^jf  made  a  distance  of  one  humlreil  nnd  eleven  miles,  countiny^  Juneau  as 
the  blai'tiu}^  point. 

June  ytli.  The  thermometer  varied  from  iJO"  to  80".  Wo  left  the  camp 
at  r).:!0  in  the  morning',  ami  stopped  to  cook  something,'  to  oat  at  9,'->0,  We 
arrived  at  the  celebrated  Sheep  Camp  at  1 1  a.m.  and  pushed  on  to  the  Stone 
House,  where  we  arrived  at  2  p.m.  in  the  afternoon,  but  owinjf  to  the  cpuuitity 
of  snow  left  on  the  mountains  we  were  uuabh;  to  travel,  the  snow  beiufjf  so  soft 
and  having  no  crust  to  walk  on.  It  },'ot  colder  in  the  evenin;^,  uJid  at  5.15  p.m. 
we  connnenced  climbinj,'  the  summit,  which  is  ;J,o!  10  feet,  atid  in  some  places 
we  broke  tluout,'h  the  snow  which  was  up  to  our  waists,  and  had  to  climb  out 
on  our  hands  and  knees.  The  lanilsoa2)e  is  resplendent  with  "glaciers,  the  ico 
sparkles  like  jewels  in  the  Alaskan  sun,  the  mountains  rise  in  the  distance  on 
every  siile,  and  it  is  all  impressive  beyond  the  power  of  description. 

We  readied  the  summit  at  !).:10  p.m.,  and  then  the  down  grade  commenced. 
After  tr.ivi'lliii<^  all  night  we  arrived  at  Lake  Lindeman  at  ii.'VJ  a.m.  on  the 
morninjj;-  of  the  lOth. 

The  scenery  was  very  grand  and  picturesque.  Travellers  have  a  very 
mistaken  idea  of  the  suminit  and  descent — it  cert:iinly  is  not  good  in  places, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  tlie  best  and  easiest  suminit  to  cross,  we  having  made 
the  trip  easily  in  twenty-two  hours. 

Arriving  at  Lake  Lindemaii,  we  found  five  or  six  camps  all  getting  ready 
to  build  boats,  or  rafts,  and  sail  down  the  lake.  Those  who  make  the  journey 
in  summer  will  find  the  ice  out  of  the  hikes,  but  if  an  early  start  is  made  they 
would  lie  able  to  cross  Lake  Limleiiran  nn\.  the  other  lakes  on  foot  or  else  by 
means  of  ice  boats,  temporarily  constructed.  The  ice  breaks  up  in  the  lake 
about  May,  and  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  and  build  boats.  Lake 
Lindeman  is  about  six  miles  loiig. 
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June  lltli.  Thermometer  80°;  south-west  wind.  Early  in  the  morniuj,' 
we  went  up  a  small  creek  and  chopped  lof»s  or  small  trees,  and  floated  them 
down  to  the  lake,  being  in  the  water  up  to  our  wants  neai-ly  all  day. 

Early  that  afternoon  we  rolled  up  in  our  blankets  and  slepii  until  the 
morning  of  the  12th. 

June  12th.  That  day  we  built  our  raft  and  loaded  eight  hurdled  pounds, 
our  whole  outfit,  and  started  at  4  p.m.  with  a  favourable  south-west  wind ; 
the  result  being  that  we  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water  and  srot  all  our 
provisions  wet.  Thermometer  about  .58°.  At  II  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  end 
of  Lake  Lindeman,  and  had  to  camp,  owing  to  the  thiclc  ice  in  the  inlet, 
which  prevented  us  from  going  through. 

June  I'Jth.  Thermometer  66°.  Laid  in  camp  and  watched  for  the  ice  to 
go  out.  Took  our  gold-])ans,  picks  and  shovels  and  prospected  the  small 
creeks  for  gold  but  failed  to  find  any,  neither  did  we  see  any  game. 

June  14th.  Thormomoter  68°  ;  strong  south-west  wind.  Left  early  in  the 
morning  and  worked  our  way  through  the  ice  until  6.3Q  p.m.,  we  then 
unloaded  our  raft  and  packed  over  tlie  portage  until  9.'-i0  p.m.,  when  we 
[iltched  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Bennett.  The  portage  is  a  distance  of 
about  one  mile.  During  the  time  we  packed  from  Lake  Lindeman  to  Lake 
Bennett  a  number  of  Stick  Indians  would  peep  at  us  from  behind  the  trees  in 
tlie  woods.  They  looked  very  wild  and  curious,  but  did  not  attempt  to  molest 
us  in  any  way. 

The  rapids  between  Lake  Lindeman  and  Lake  Bennett  are  about  one  mile 
long,  and  not  much  over  seventy-five  feet  wide.  The  water  is  vei'y  quick,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  navigate  either  a  boat  or  raft  with  safety. 

June  15th.  Thermometer  62°;  south-west  wind.  We  started  our  raft  from 
foot  of  Lake  Lindeman  through  the  rapids  of  Lake  Bennett,  intending  to 
catch  it  at  the  head  of  Lake  Bennett.  In  the  centre  of  the  rapids  the  raft 
stuck  on  the  rocks,  and  we  tried  all  day  to  get  her  off,  but  without  success. 
In  the  attempt  we  lost  all  our  rope,  and  had  to  abandon  the  r.af  t. 

June  16th.  Thermometer  64°  ;  south-west  wind.  Raft  still  on  i-ocks.  We 
went  up  another  river  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Bennett,  which  came  in  at  the 
head  of  the  loft-hand  side  and  pitched  our  camp.  We  got  logs,  and  tried  to 
float  them  down  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  but  they  stuck  in  the  rocks,  and  we 
wasted  the  whole  day. 

June  17th.  Thermometer  60° ;  south-west  wind.  We  decided  to  cross  the 
Small  River,  and  pitch  our  camp  near  a  patch  of  timber  about  half  a  mile  up 
the  river,  on  a  small  knoll  or  hill.  Finally  we  succeeded  in  crossing  on  three 
Joo-s,  and  after  hpving  made  at  least  ten  trips  managed  to  get  our  outfit  across, 
which  was  all  more  or  less  wet.  Early  that  night  we  turned  in  for  a  well- 
earned  sleep. 

.Tune  18th.  In  the  morning  we  cut  down  small  suitable  pines,  built  a 
saw-pit,  and  squared  one  tree  for  six  inch  lumber  with  a  whip-saw. 

A  small  description  of  whip-sawing  would  not,  I  think,  be  out  of  place, 
as  a  great  many  young  people  who  intend  going  into  the  Klondyke  have  no  idea 
at  all  of  how  a  whip-saw  should  be  used,  or  how  lumber  is  made  with  a 
waip-siiw. 

We  first  found  four  upright  trees,  and  cut  them  olF  about  six  feet  from 
the  ground  and  notched  the  tops  out  so  that  we  could  lay  cross-pieces  on  them. 
On  the  top  of  the  cross-pieces  we  laid  and  pinned  two  end  pieces.     From  the 
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side  of  this  pit  we  felled  two  more  small  trees,  and  rested  them,  one  end  on 
the  ground  and  the  other  end  on  the  saw  pit.  The  saw  lo2f  was  then  foiled 
and  with  the  aid  of  levers  pried  to  the  bottom  of  these  slanting  pieces,  and,  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  both  of  us,  was  rolled  on  top  of  the  pit.  We  then  took 
our  square  and  marked  the  log  off  at  the  top  end — the  log  being  large  enough  to 
jjerhaps  make  five  6-inch  boards.  We  then  barked  the  log  with  our  axes,  and  put 
our  chalk  line  the  whole  length,  making  a  distinct  mark  from  one  end  of  the  log 
to  the  other.  Then  the  sawing  commenced,  one  man  being  on  top  of  the  log 
and  the  other  underneath.  The  fii'st  part  consisted  in  taking  off  the  slabs. 
After  the  two  side  slabs  were  taken  off,  the  log  was  turned  over  and  the  of  her 
two  slabs  taken  off  which  leaves  a  square  piece  of  timber  on  the  pit.  That 
timber  is  then  marked  and  lined  in  J-iuch  or  1-inch  boards  and  sawed  up. 

Beginners  at  this  kind  of  work  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  saw  two  boards 
evenly,  and,  in  my  opinion,  whip-sawing  has  been  the  means  of  splitting  up 
more  parties  and  triendly  relations  than  anything  else  during  the  trip. 

After  building  the  saw-pit,  we  squared  one  log  for  six  inch  lumber,  and 
partly  sawed  four  boards  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 

During  the  time  we  were  sawing  the  lumber  we  saw  numerous  cariboo  on 
the  mountains,  but  the  only  game  we  managed  to  shoot  was  one  small  grouse, 
that  being  the  first  game  we  had  captured  since  we  started. 

The  spots  near  the  camp  were  very  beautiful,  the  foliage  green  and 
plentiful,  making  very  good  feed  for  the  various  kinds  of  game. 

June  19th.  Thermometer  70° ;  light  wind ;  sunshiny.    Mosquitoes  very  bad. 
Sawed  five  24-feet  by  6-inch  by  f -inch  pine  boards,  and  squared  a  22-foot  pine 
log.     After  sawing  the  boards  we  had  to  pack  them  to  the 
swamp  and  brush,  which  proved  a  very  tedious  undertaking. 

June  20th.  Thermometer  80°;  light  wind.  Sawed  seven  boards  f-inch 
by  6  inches  by  22  feet.  Shot  grouse.  Pac-i  .h1  6  beards  to  camp.  Worked 
only  eight  hours  that  day.     At  night  it  snowed  on  the  moimtains. 

June  2lst.  Thermometer  76°  ;  light  south-west  wind.  Felled  a  spruce 
tree  and  squared  five  boards  1  inch  by  6  inches  by  16  feet,  for  boat  bottom. 

During  the  day  a  scow  passed  down  the  river,  which  contained  a  man, 
named  Henderson,  and  party. 

June  22nd.  Thermometer  GO'' ;  south-west  wind.  Eain  during  the  night. 
During  the  day  my  finger  commenced  to  swell  very  badly,  I  having  poisoned  it, 
but  being  the  left  hand  I  was  still  able  to  help  pack  the  lumber  from  the  pit. 
In  the  afternoon  we  built  a  rough  bench,  planed  the  edges  of  our  timber  and 
set  the  boat  bottom  up. 

The  water  in  the  river  falling  very  rapidly. 

June  23rd.  Thermometer  82°.  Worked  in  the  morning  sawing  braces, 
and  in  the  afternoon  worked  on  boat  till  11  p.m.  ISIosquitoes  very  bad,  marked 
my  hands,  face  and  neck  all  over. 
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June   24th.     Worked   all  day  on   boat  from   9   a.m. 
thermometer  at  90'-'  and  mosquitoes  by  the  thousand. 

June  25th.  At  3  a.m.  we  got  up  and  worlced  on  boat  and  launched  her  at 
6.15  a.m.     Thermometer  54°  ;  south-west  wind. 

Boat  after  being  completed  was  21  feet  long,  4  feet  2  inches  beam,  and 
25  inches  high  on  si«les,  and  after  we  put  her  in  the  water  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  she  leaked,  we  must  have  scraped  the  pitch  off  the  bottom  when 
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haulinj^  Tier  down  from  the  camp  to  the  river.  We  left  her  lying  in  the  water 
until  8  o'cloelc,  then  haleil  her  out,  loaded  in  our  provisions  and  started  down 
the  river  for  Lake  Bennett. 

AnivinsT  at  Lake  Bennett  we  hoisted  a  blanket,  and  I  looked  after  the 
sail  while  my  friend  ami  travellincf  companion  s;it  in  the  stern  and  steered  the 
boat.  We  ran  down  the  lake  at  a  speed  of  about  six  miles  an  hour,  and 
hugged  the  shore  as  much  as  possible,  but  in  rounling  rocky  points  we  filled 
the  boat  half  fall  of  water,  and  finally  decided  to  run  in  and  dry  out  as  much 
as  we  could  of  our  outfib. 

After  landing  on  the  shove,  we  started  a  camp-fire  and  cooked  some  bacon 
and  frying-pan  bread,  and  had,  what  we  thought,  an  excellent  meal. 

Lake  Bennett  for  the  first  ten  miles  is  rather  narrow,  with  high  mountains 
on  either  side,  which,  I  should  say  contain  a  great  deal  of  minerals,  consisting 
of  gold,  silver  and  coal.  Some  of  the  mountains  reach  a  height  of  eight 
thousand  feet. 

At  2.30  [..m.  we  resumed  our  journey,  and  only  ran  for  2^  miles,  the 
weather  being  vorse  than  in  the  morning.  During  that  day  we  ran  a  distance 
of  ]2i  miles  fr  )m  the  head  of  the  lake. 

At  5  p.m.  V"^  encountered  a  very  heavy  wind  from  the  south-west,  which 
made  it  veiy  Laid  to  pitch  camp,  but  left  us  with  no  mosquitoes. 

June  2Gth.  Loft  camp  at  9  p.m.  Cload3\  Thermometer  56";  soufch-west 
wind,  moderate. 

At  1  p.m.  we  beached  our  boat,  and  joined  an  Lidian  camp.  We  traded 
for  furs  and  mocassins,  and  ate  round  one  camp  fire. 

At  2  p.m.  we  again  put  out  on  the  lake,  and  reached  the  foot  of  the  lake 
at  3  )).m.  Passed  over  shallow  flats,  and  caught  up  with  the  scow  containing 
Henderson  and  party. 

Lake  Bennett  is  connected  with  Lake  Tagish  by  a  very  crooked  and 
shallow  channel  known  as  Cariboo  Crossing,  the  water  '  ■  niig  very  narrow  and  not 
over  one  hundred  and  iit'ty  yards  wide.  Tagish  Lake  is  an  irreguhir  body  of  water 
with  two  sirms,  known  as  Windy  Arm  and  Taku  Arm.  Taku  Arm  is  really  a  larger 
body  ot  water  than  that  particular  portion  known  as  I'agish  Lake,  but  Tagish 
Lake  acquires  its  importance  from  being  directly  in  line  of  travel  between 
Lake  Lindeman  and  Lake  Bennett  on  the  south  and  Lake  ilarsh  on  the  north. 

At  3.15  p.m.  we  got  into  wide  water,  and  when  rounding  Windy  Arm  at 
6.30  p.m.  a  gale  overtook  us  and  we  tried  to  keep  on  our  course,  the  boat 
shipped  heavy  seas,  and  we  had  to  run  before  the  wind.  We  were  driven  into 
a  cove,  and  when  we  landed  the  boat  was  full  of  water.  We  beached  the  boat 
and  hauled  her  on  to  the  dry  land,  and  in  pulling  in  a  troll  line  that  we  had 
out  during  the  trip,  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  a  15-lb.  salmon  on 
the  hook. 

We  landed  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Bennett, 
opposite  some  small  islands  and  a  river. 

We  pitched  our  camp  at  7.30  p.m.,  built  a  large  fire  and  put  all  our 
packages  and  clothes  around  it  to  di^y. 

June  ^7th.     Thermometer  51'-'.     Rain  and  fog,  wind  gone  down. 

In  the  morning  we  went  up  a  small  creek  and  prospected  for  gold,  but 
only  found  blatik  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 
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At  noon,  we  broke  camp  ngnin,  loaJed  boat  and  started  at  1  p.m.  The 
lakewas  like  a  slicot  of  o-lass.  The  fog  lifted,  ami  the  sun  came  out.  The 
scenery  on  citiicr  side  was  very  grand.  On  the  north  side  table-lands  and 
mountains  in  the  distance,  and  gooil  feed;  on  the  south  higher  mountains,  but 
no  pasture  of  any  kind,  rugged  peaks ;  lake  about  throe  miles  wide  for  short 
distance. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  rain  and  thunderstorm,  and  headed  for  a  boat  in- 
shore at  7.;J0  p.m.,  but  fouud  hor  deserted.  She  had  evidently  drifted  on  the 
beach  about  two  miles  from  the  iuict  of  Taku  Lake.  The  boat  was  about  12 
feet  long,  2  feet  G  inches  beam,  and  made  of  hewed  slabs.  We  found  no  name 
or  anything  on  the  boat,  so  we  left  her. 

At  8.15  p.m.  we  got  into  the  outlet  of  the  Taku  Lake,  and  ran  with 
about  a  throe  miles'  current. 

At  11  p.m.  that  night  we  passed  the  old  Tagish  House,  an  old  Lake  Ilouse 
built  by  the  Indians  many  years  ago,  and  where  yearly  festivals  and  councils 
of  war  are  hold  by  the  natives;  it  is  surrounded  by  their  burial  grounds  on 
oithe:-  side  of  the  river.  We  saw  a  large  Indian  camp  and  pulled  into  shore 
iuid  traded  dift'eront  things  for  various  kinds  of  furs,  and  I  really  think  that 
they  got  a  little  the  best  of  the  deal. 

At  1.30  in  the  morning  we  pulled  out  from  the  camp  and  drifted  into 
Mud  Lake,  and  camped  on  the  wet  ground  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

June  28t]i.  Thermometer  70^.  After  leaving  camp  that  morning  we  shot 
a  martin  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  also  a  gj'cat  many  ducks  and  geese.  We 
did  not  leave  the  camp  until  noon,  and  owing  to  the  lake  being  dead  calm  and 
mosfiuitoes  in  clouds,  we  had  to  take  to  the  oars  and  row.  That  day  we  only 
made  about  six  miles. 

We  pitched  camp  at  5.:10  on  a  point  of  land,  and  at  G  o'clock  a  heavy 
squall  and  rain  storm  came  on.  The  surf  from  the  lake  came  high  up  on  the 
beach  which  made  us  move  our  camp  at  least  fifty  feet  further  back. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  trip  has  consisted  of  heat,  cold,  rain,  fog, 
heavy  wind  and  mosquitoes  all  in  one  day,  to  say  nothing  of  hax-d  work. 

June  29th.  Brolce  camp  8.45  a.m.,  the  lake  being  dead  calm  again. 
Thermometer  89^.  Mountains  are  now  further  from  tlie  shore,  with  country 
on  the  sides  of  the  lake  being  much  flatter  and  less  snow. 

We  arrived  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  at  o.30  p.m.  Passed  small  island  on 
the  right  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  outlet.  Trolled  and  caught 
another  salmon. 

The  outlet  is  a  small  stream  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  level  land 
on  either  side  with  a  current  running  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

Drifting  down  the  outlet  we  passed  one  small  Indian  camp  at  7  p.m., 
and  went  into  one  of  their  tents,  owing  to  a  heavy  rain  storm  having  overtaken 
us.  As  we  got  further  down  the  outlet  the  banks  on  either  side  became 
perpendicular,  and  the  water  dark  and  deep. 

That  night  we  saw  a  cariboo  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  shot  at  least  ten 
times  without  getting  any  meat.  The  cariboo  went  inland  and  we  climbed 
ashore  and  followed  it,  and  after  tramping  through  the  woods  for  at  least  two 
hours,  we  returned  to  the  boat,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  miihiight  we  pitched  our 
tent,  and  had  to  eat  the  usual  fare,  consisting  of  beans  and  bacon  with  frying- 
pan  bread. 
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June  30th.  Up  to  now  we  had  made  a  distance  of  215  miles,  counting 
Junoiiu  as  the  starting'  point. 

At  8  o'clock  thiit  niorninpf  we  loft  the  camp  and  headed  for  the 
Miles  Oafion.  We  drifted  witli  tlie  current  at  a  sjieod  of  about  two  miles  an 
hour,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon  at  2  p.m. 

Most  people  are  vi-ry  iimoh  afraid  of  the  canon,  and  thoy  <^o  to  the 
enormous  trouble  of  skiddiui^  their  boat  over  the  portai^e,  which  is  a  long  and 
tedit)U3  operation. 

We  took  out  the  most  valuable  of  our  car^^o  and  oxamiuoil  the  canon 
before  |Lfoin<^  throu;,'h.  We  then  took  our  boots  and  over-shirts  off,  and  started 
throuijfh  the  rapids.  The  water  was  very  rouy;h  and  the  channel  narrow.  It 
looks  very  dan;^'eiou3,  but  really  before  we  knew  it  we  were  throuL,'h,  and  in  an 
eddy  at  the  other  end.  I  think  we  travelled  that  mile  in  less  than  live 
minutes. 

The  canon  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  bit  of  scenery.  It  is  cut  throuj^h  a 
horizontal  Ijasalt  bed,  and  the  walls  ran;re  in  hoiiflit  from  lifty  to  one  huiulred 
and  twenty  feet,  beingf  worn  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  The  avorai^je 
width  of  the  canon  is  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  as  the  averaije  width  of  the 
rivor  above  is  about  seven  hundred  feet,  the  force  witli  which  the  great 
volume  of  water  cuts  throu^'h  the  steep  ledges  of  rocks  may  be  imagined. 

A  few  remarks  about  the  canon,  for  the  guidance  of  intending  prospectors, 
jvould  Hot  be  out  of  place. 

Arriving  in  sight  of  the  canon,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  into  an  eildy  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  river.  After  shooting  through  the  canon  pull  hard  to 
t'le  I'ight  just  at  the  foot,  you  can  then  Kuid  without  dilKculty,  and  load  up  your 
1)  )at  and  proceed  through  the  rocky  channel  to  the  head  of  the  White  Horse 
]i  i[)iilH.  This  is  not  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  providing  the  men  in  the  boat 
do  not  get  in  any  way  excited,  and  are  competent  to  handle  a  boat  properly, 

July  1st.  We  had  made  a  distance  of  22G  miles  from  Junjau.  Thermometer 
varying  from  GO^  to  95°.  We  resumed  our  journey  at  9  a.m.  Packed  every- 
thing securely  in  boat,  covered  them  over  Avith  tarpaulin  and  sliot  the  rocky 
rapids  between  the  cailon  and  the  White  Horse,  a  distance  of  about  one  and 
three-quarter  u)iles. 

We  again  unloaded  our  boat  and  packed  evei'ything  over  the  trail  to  the 
foot  of  the  If'ipids;  and  owing  to  our  having  lost  our  rope,  we  also  had  to 
pack  our  boat,  which  was  a  very  long  and  tedious  operation. 

On  the  rocks  of  the  White  Horse  Kapids,  we  saw  at  least  three  boats 
stuck  on  the  rocks  and  perfectly  useless. 

We  met  one  man  at  the  Rapids  Avho  had  started  into  the  Yukon  alone, 
and  had  lost  his  boat  and  everything  he  possessed  in  it.  He  told  us  he  had 
then  been  over  two  days  without  anything  to  eat.  We,  of  course,  fed  him, 
and  took  him  Avith  us  about  two  miles  down  the  river,  where  we  encountered 
another  party  who  had  more  room  in  their  boats  than  we  haJ,  and  they  very 
kindly  took  him  with  them  down  to  Yukon. 

July  2nd.  Thermometer  G5°  to  85°.  That  morning  we  finished  packing 
over  the  trail,  and  again  loaded  boat  and  resumed  our  journey  at  2.30  p.m. 

15elow  the  White  Horse  Eapids,  the  river  is  very  crooked,  the  scenery- 
grand  and  beautiful,  with  ducks  and  geese  in  flocks. 
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T?niiniii<i'  down  with  a  swift  ourront,  wo  wont  ovor  somo  roclc.'^  iiiul  splintorecl 
ilio  botioin  o£  our  boat.  Wo  pulloil  h:\v<\  for  ilio  shore,  anel  within  t^vo  hours 
Avo  liiiil  it  pnt(>lioil  up  and  ready  to  launch  a;,'ain. 

At  T.'M  p.m.  wo  again  started,  and  camped  for  tlio  ni^'ht  at  10. 30^  both 
dead  lirod,  having  made  tlio  distance  of  24 J  miles. 

July  ;5rd.  Thermometer  TO** ;  liglit  sonth-wosfc  wind.  Brolco  camp  at 
11  a.m.,  and  ran  with  a  two  to  four  mile  current.  At  I2.:50  p.m.,  we  reai;lied 
Ihc  licad  of  Luke  Lubarge,  tliat  being  the  last  of  the  ehaiu  of  lakes. 

Two  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  wo  spied  a  lar^•e  Indian  camp  on  the 
left-hand  side. 

We  pulled  for  shore,  and  three  canoes  manned  by  Indians  put  out  to  meet 
us.  We  landed  and  commenced  trading  with  the  [ndians.  Tliey  appeared  to 
me  to  be  very  obstinate,  and  inclined  to  he  quarrelsome.  They  had  managed  to 
procure  nuiHen)US  bottles  of  whiskey  from  a  man  who  was  going  into  the 
country,  and  was  only  one  day  ahead  of  us. 

We  pitched  our  camp  and  the  Indians  sat  all  round  us,  each  one  with  his 
rifle,  and  talked  in  their  own  language,  which  neither  of  us  understood. 

July  4th.  Thermometer  6')'\  We  minaged  to  lenve  camp  without  getting 
into  any  trouble  with  the  Indians  at  11.25  a.m.,  and  two  miles  fm-ther  down 
the  lake  we  came  upon  n,  white  ma,n's  camp ;  the  party  were  quarrelling  among 
themselves,  aTid  building  another  boat  for  some  of  their  members  who  had 
refused  to  travel  any  further  with  the  others.  That,  of  course,  delayei^ 
matters  three  or  four  ilays. 

We  camped  that  night  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  only  having  made  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  or  25"-^  miles  from  Juneau. 

July  5th.  We  again  loaded  the  boat  and  headed  across  Lake  Labarge, 
with  thermometer  at  65°  and  a  light  wind. 

Wo  landed  four  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  pitched  camp,  took  our 
rifles  and  went  back  into  the  mountains  and  hunted  for  moose  and  cariboo, 
but  without  success. 

July  Gth.  Thermometer  55° ;  south-west  wind.  Broke  camp  ami  set 
sail  at  .s.  15  a.m.  and  ran  with  a  fair  breeze  until  mid-day,  then  ran  in  shore  to 
a  sinall  Indian  cauip:  The  Indians  wei-e  on  their  way  to  Dyea  with  furs  to 
trade  for  provisions.  We  managed  to  trade  for  some  martin,  fox  and  otto 
skins,  and  at  SAo  p.m.  we  again  set  sail  and  put  into  Cove  at  o  p.m. 
for  supper. 

Started  at  G  p.m.  and  arrived  at  foot  of  Lake  Labarge  at  10  p.m.  The 
best  channel  at  the  outlet  of  tlie  lake  is  on  the  right  hand  side,  in  the  middle, 
the  water  being  very  shallow,  which  only  just  covers  the  sand  bars. 

July  7th.  Thermometer  70";  south-west  wind.  Left  camp  at  11  a.m. 
and  drifted  down  the  river  with  a  two  to  three-mile  current  at  the  start.  The 
current  gradually  increased  and  thei'e  is  between  tlu*ee  and  four  miles  of 
fast  and  white  water  in  places  between  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Ilootalinqua  Eiver.  Very  rocky,  liver  evidently  very  high  at  the 
fall  of  the  year.  A  great  deal  of  overilowed  land  on  either  side.  Mountains 
and  land  well  timbered. 

Passeil  the  Ilootalinqua  River  at  7  p.m.  Met  a  party  of  miners  going  up 
river  for  the  purpose  of  mining  on  the  Ilootalinqua. 
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Campoil  at  10  p.m.  ou  k't't-litinJ  aido  of  river.  Sifjfiia  of  old  camps  and 
miniiiLf  holoa.     MaJo  a  distance  ot'  ii2(>  miloa  from  Juneau. 

July  8th.  Tliernioiiietor  7  l*^.  We  landed  at  a  mining,'  eanip  at  2.!]()  p.m. 
Five  men  wore  waitin;,'  for  the  water  to  ^'et  lower,  to  enable  them  to  luino  the 
bar  (liL'ginys.  Tiioy  told  us  that  they  only  made  durin<,'  tiio  time  they  woria'd 
an  averaf^o  of  about  §8  a  day,  whieh  did  not  by  any  means  pay  them. 
We  were  told  by  a  miner,  named  Walsh,  that  a  n)an  was  found  dead  at  tbo 
mouth  of  the  Little  Salmon  Itivt  ;  named  Macdonald ;  ho  was  supposed  to 
have  died  from  the  cold,  as  no  [)rovisions  or  beddinj,'  of  any  quantity  wcro 
founil  in  his  camp.  You  would  find  it  easier  to  believe  the  most  wonderful 
yarns  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  than  some  of  the  hardships  I  have 
Known  men  to  undergo. 

Resumeil  joiirney  at  ^.15  p.m.,  camped  at  S.IJO,  and  again  went  back  into 
the  jnountain  to  hunt  cariboo  and  moose,  without  success. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  country,  in  my  opinion  '.  s  been  greatly  over- 
estimated, the  amount  of  gold  tak(  ti  out  being  very  stna  I.  Tlio  llootalincjtia 
River's  best  yield  for  a  season's  work  mined  by  two  men,  ivas  a  small  baking 
powder  can  full  of  dust,  value  $SUO. 

July  flth.  Thermometer  Gj"^.  Heavy  rain  dur'..{.  the  night  and  morning. 
Left  camp  at  1.15  p.m.,  stopped  at  Indian  camp  iit  mouth  of  Big  (Salmon  River, 
and  tra'l  vith  the  Indians  for  meat,  tte.  Heavy  rain  .nut  thunder  storm 
came  on,  so  we  pitched  our  tent,  and  rested  until  7.oO  p.m.,  and  then  resumed 
jiu -ney.  On  the  right  hand  side  of  the  river  we  saw  a  ;ulver-grey  fox,  so  at 
once  landed,  took  our  rifles,  climbed  the  high  mountain,  Avith  the  intention 
of  shooting  the  fox.  The  fox,  however,  ran  into  a  liole,  and  we  had  to  i-eturn 
without  the  pleasure  of  his  company.     We  camped  for  the  night  at  10  p.m. 

During  the  night  numerous  India  s  came  down  to  the  camp,  and  wanted 
guns,  Avatclies,  socks  and  various  coloured  handkerchiefs,  and  cartridges;  so 
we  traded  what  we  had  with  them. 

July  loth.  We  left  camp  at  9  a.m.  Thermometer  70^ ;  light  breeze. 
We  passed  numbers  of  diggings  all  along  the  river  bank,  old  mines  evidently 
long  ago  worked  out  and  deserted.  Mosquitoes  and  other  kinds  of  insects 
very  numerous.  The  river,  after  passing  the  Hootalinqua  is  \efy  dirty ;  we 
camped  at  midnight,  having  made  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
Juneau. 

July  11th.  Thermometer  85°.  We  left  camp  at  8.4'),  and  at  1.15  arrived 
at  George  Cormack's.  This  is  a  trading  post  consisting  of  nothing  but  a 
square  log  building  about  18  by  21;  the  place  was  deserted,  a  notice  on  the 
door  stated  that  Cormack  had  gone  after  provisions  and  would  be  back  during 
the  summer.  It  is  to  this  man  (George  Oormaek)  that  the  honour  belongs  of 
discovering  the  richest  placer  mines  in  the  world  ;  much  of  his  time  has  been 
spent  with  the  Stick  Indians  at  Tagish  House,  his  wife  being  a  native  of  the 
Stick  tribe. 

At  10  p.m.  that  night  we  arrived  at  the  Five  Finger  Rapids,  and  at  10.15 
we  shot  the  rapids  without  unloading  a  pound  of  stock  from  our  boat.  We 
ran  through  perfectly  straight  in  the  right-liand  channel,  the  result  being  that 
we  8hii>ped  a  great  deal  of  water.  The  falls  are  about  three  hundred  yards 
long.  One  mile  below  the  falls  we  landed  on  an  island  and  took  everything 
ashore,  hauled  the  boat  out  of  the  water,  and  pitched  \.ax  camp. 
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July  12th.  We  caulked  and  pitched  our  boat,  and  left  camp  at  1 .15  p.m., 
arrived  at  the  Eink  ]■'  qjids  at  2  p.m.,  which  is  a  distance  of  abou+  four  miles 
from  the  Five  rinj,'ers.  We  luigi^'ed  the  ri^;-ht-hand  hunk  and  found  a  good 
channel  we  ran  through  without  any  difficulty,  and  without  taking  any  water  in 
the  hoat. 

The  sceneiy  along  the  river  gets  a  great  d(?;il  prettier  after  pnssing  the 
Five  Fingers,  numerous  small  islands  are  soattorod  in  the  Ci'utre  of  the  river, 
the  river  being  from  two  hundred  to  Kve  hundred  yards  wide.  Thermometer 
at  noon  reached  lOU''. 

We  travelled  all  night  and  arrived  at  Polly  River  Post,  known  as  Fort 
Selkirk  at  8.15  a.m.  The  current  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  miles  running  fi-om 
four  to  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  camp  at  Polly  River  consisted  of  store,  dwelling,  mission,  church, 
school-house  and  an  Indian  village,  and  in  the  whole  camp  we  only  found  one 
white  man,  named  Davies,  and  he  seemed  to  be  very  nmch  afraid  of  the  Indians, 
The  distance  to  this  point  from  Juneau  is,  approximately  about  482  miles. 

Old  Fort  Stdkirk  was  originally  a  trading  post  and  fort.  Hardly  any  ruins 
of  the  old  original  fort  are  now  visible,  but  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
of  San  Francisco  have  built  now  buildings,  and  put  Mr.  Harper,  an  old 
pioneer  of  the  Yukon,  in  charge ;  they  do  most  of  their  trading  with  the 
natives,  Pellj^  River  being  a  very  rich  fur  producing  country. 

July  1  ll  h.     We  remained  at  Pelly  River  Post ;  provisions  were  very  scarce, 
in  fact,  nothing  to  be  had  witli  the  exception  of  Hour. 
The  following  prices  were  asked  for  : — 

Flour      . .  . ,  . .  . .      $1  2  a  cwt. 

SuLiar     . .  . .  . .  . .        .■),■)  cents  per  lb. 

Coifee     ..         ..         ..  ..       75       „  „ 

Ihicon    . .  . .  . .  . .         Kt  cents        „ 

Milk 50       „ 

Salt  Pork  ..  ..  ..        50       „  „ 

Beans     . .  ..  . .  • .        20       „  „ 

Dried  Apples     ..  ..  ..        ^5       „  „ 

and  they  paid  for  skins  or  furs  in  trading: — 

Martin SI. 50 

Beaver   . .  . .  . .  . .      ^o 

Silvor-Grey  Fox  ..         ..      ^io  to  $95  each. 

Cross  Fox  . .  . .  . .      158 

Red  Fox  81.50 

Mink 50  cents. 

Lynx       ..  ..  ..  ..      ??2 

Land  (Jtto        ^0 

Bear $5  to  820 

Black  Fox         ^50  to  !:j75 

The  Indians  at  Pelly  River  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  much  like 
Chinamen. 

During  the  last  winter  the  thermometer  at  Pelly  River  registered  79°  below 
zero  for  ten  days  at  a  time. 

July  15th.  Thernumieter  <S0° ;  light  rain.  To  show  how  disheartening 
mining  often  is,  while  we  were  at  the  post,  two  men  arrived  from  up  the  Pelly 
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A    Party    of    Pioneers    landing    opposite    Dawson    City,    going    to    locate    Mines. 
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Uiver,  and  tlioy  liacl  given  up  all  idea  of  mining,  and  told  ns  that  where  they 
came  from,  30  miles  np  the  rivev,  only  two  or  three  dollars  a  day  oould  be  made. 
They  were  quite  out  of  provisions  and  intended  to  winter  at  Fort  Selkirk. 

July  Kith.  Thermometer  SO"" ;  rained  all  day.  Tlaviui,'  got  tired  of 
carrying  our  riilos  we  traded  them  for  some  martin  skins. 

July  17th.  Thermometer  70°.  Resumed  journey  at  I  p.m.  At  6  p.m. 
we  camped  in  a  henvy  rain  storiu  ;  a  large  cloud  burst  over  us  and  soaked  ns 
right  to  the  skin.  We  dried  ourselves  and  resumed  -^ur  journey  at  10.  to  p.m. 
and  camped  again  at  midnight. 

July  18th.  Thoraiome{''r  ()0^ ;  heavy  fog.  Left  camp  at  0.. 50  a.m.  and 
ran  with  aliout  a  two-aud-a-half-mile  current.  IJnouutered  nuuierous  r.aiu 
showers.  Eain  all  day;  at  6.1-5  p.m.  passed  the  White  River,  which  is 
described  as  the  most  wouilerf  ul  of  all  the  groat  .systems,  and  enters  the  Yukon 
from  the  west.  Tlie  volume  of  water  is  vast ;  it  is  muddy  in  colour  and  the 
current  flows  at  the  rate  of  (?iglit  or  ten  miles  an  lioui-.  It  dischnrges  itself 
into  the  Yukon  with  such  force  that  the  roar  can  be  heard  for  a  long  distance 
and  it  muddies  the  larger  river  until  the  waters  of  the  two  can  hardly  be 
distinguished.  Tbo  Wbito  River  comes  from  a  glacier  region  and  is  supposed 
to  flow  over  volcanic  deposits. 

We  again  camped  for  the  night  at  6.45,  having  made  a  distance  of  568 
miles  by  our  own  calculations  from  Juneau. 

July  10th.  Thermometer  50^;  heavy  fog.  Left  camp  as  eai'ly  as  6  a.m. 
and  ran  down  river  with  a  three-mile  current.  Passed  the  old  celebrated 
Stewart  River  at  8  a.m.  The  only  dwelling  near  the  mouth  was  one  old  cabin 
situated  on  the  right-hand  bank,  and  an  old  abandoned  trading  post. 

Stewart  River,  up  to  the  present  time,  lias  yielded  more  gold  than  any 
other  river  in  the  country.  Some  men  make  as  much  as  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  in  from  two  to  three  weeks  time  actual  work. 

The  only  diggings  worked  on  that  river  were  the  Bar  Diggings,  which 
has  nothing  but  fine  surface  gold. 

A  brief  description  of  placer  mining  and  hydraulics  will,  I  think,  be 
interesting  to  everybody  unacquainted  with  these  methods  of  mining. 

There  are  four  stages  in  the  development  of  newly-discovered  goldfiehls 
such  as  those  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  Yukon  Basin.  First, 
come  the  men  with  crude  outtits  and  few  resources,  who  with  pan  and  pick 
gather  the  gold  that  lies  near  the  surface,  washin;^  out  the  grosser  earths  and 
leaving  the  precious  metal  by  itself.  This  is  ])Iacer  mining  in  its  simple  form. 
After  the  gold  lying  on  the  surface  and  most  r  adily  at  hand  has  been  exhausted, 
a  little  more  complicated  process  is  called  into  play.  This  is  conducted  by 
groups  or  associations  of  miners  who  use  ''  long  Toms  "  auil  rockers.  Most  of 
the  gold  on  the  Stewart  was  found  not  less  than  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
miles  lip  the  river;  the  river  being  swift  and  shallow,  not  more  than  ten  miles 
a  day  could  be  made.  The  men  arriving  on  one  of  these  bars,  set  up  their 
rocker,  then  shovel  the  sand  and  gravel  into  a  small  box,  and  with  one  hand 
ladle  up  the  water  from  the  river,  and  with  the  other  hand  keep  on  rocking 
tliis  gravel  until  al!  the  gold  has  worked  through  the  bottom  of  the  rocking 
box,  which  is  made  with  a  piece  of  perforated  iron,  the  gold  and  fine  sand 
Mashing  through  on  to  a  blanket  underneath.  The  remaining  gravel  in  the 
box  is  then  tlu-own  on  one  side,  and  a  fresh  supply  put  in.     After  rocking 
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for  three  or  four  hours,  the  men  will  take  the  blanket  from  the  rocker  and 
put  it  into  a  pan  full  cf  water — the  gold,  of  course,  dropping  from  tlie  blanket 
and  remaining  in  the  pau. 

Hydraulic  mining  ia  the  third  stage.  In  hydraulics  water  is  brought  from 
a  long  distance  and  applied  to  the  pay  dirt  at  great  pressure  in  order  to 
separate  the  gold  from  the  dross.  Last  of  all  comes  quartz  mining,  or  tearing 
the  gold  by  main  force  out  of  its  beds  in  the  rocks  beneath  and  separating  it 
by  means  of  stamps  and  pestles. 

The  history  of  placer  mining  is  full  of  romance.  It  is  as  old  as  the  world 
itself. 

Gold  dust  and  nuggets  came  in  exchange  to  the  Greeks  from  the  barbarians 
of  the  north  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  first  placer  mining  of 
which  there  is  any  record  was  carried  on  by  digging  the  sand  or  gravel,  mixing 
it  thoroughly  with  water,  and  then  pouring  it  over  floating  platforms  covered 
with  skins,  in  which  the  gold  settled,  while  the  lighter  sand  flowed  off  with 
the  water.  In  ancient  times  all  gold  was  obtained  by  washing.  The  wealth 
of  the  Indies  consisted  in  golden  sand  which  their  rivers  washed  down  from 
the  gold-bearing  mountains.  So  it  was  with  Eussia,  Africa,  Australia  and 
California. 

All  the  earlier  raining,  of  which  the  records  are  30  many  and  so  fascina- 
ting, was  done  by  placers  in  the  old  primitive  manner. 

At  2  p.m.  we  arrived  at  Sixty  Mile  Trading  Post.  The  post  at  that  time 
was  composed  of  a  large  storehouse,  seven  or  eight  log  cabins  and  a  sawmill. 
Five  men  were  working  in  the  mill,  and  turned  out  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  a  day  ;  lumber  at  that  time  sold  for  $80  a  thousand. 

No  su^jplies  of  any  kind  were  to  be  had  a    the  post. 

The  prices  of  goods  at  Sixty  Mile  were  a  shade  cheaper  than  at  Eort 
Selkirk,  owing  to  it  being  closer  to  the  month  of  the  river. 

The  men  working  in  the  sawmill  at  that  time  received  from  six  to  ten 
dollars  a  day. 

During  out  stay  at  the  post  a  skin  canoe,  manned  byeight  Indians,  arrived 
at  7  p.m.  They  came  well  supplied  with  furs,  and  when  they  found  they  could 
get  no  provisions  at  the  post,  they  seemed  greatly  disappointed,  and  imme- 
diately started  down  the  river  to  the  next  post,  which  was,  at  that  time,  one 
hundred  miles  distant. 

July  20th.    Thermometer  64°;  light  wind;  weather  clearer. 

Another  canoe  load  oi  Indians  arrived  that  morning,  but  only  a  few  furs 
changed  hands. 

The  next  arrival  at  Sixty  Mile  was  a  large  scow,  which  contained  a  small 
dredging  outfit.  The  people  had  brought  this  dredging  machine  over  the 
summit  and  down  the  lakes,  at  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  after 
trying  it  in  numei-ous  places  they  found  it  was  no  good,  although  in  my  opinion, 
a  dredging  machine  anchored  near  one  of  the  gold  bearing  bars  (provided  a 
proper  dump  and  set  of  sluice  boxes  were  made  to  hold  the  gravel)  would  prove 
a  much  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  way  of  working  the  bar  diggings,  than 
by  the  old  primitive  method  cf  rocking  out  by  hand. 

Two  Indians  of  the  Pelly  Eiver  tribe  were  staying  at  the  post.  They 
were  good  Indians,  well-dressed,  and  belonged  to  the  Mission  at  Fort  Selkirk. 
They  get  a  good  education,  and  the  result  is  they  beat  their  poorer  and  more 
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unfortunate  and  uneducated  brothers  out  of  their  furs.  One  instance  I  will 
quote ;  one  of  these  educated  Indians  paid  an  uneducated  Indian  onlj  $6 
for  a  black  fox  skin,  after  telling  him  that  was  all  the  skin  was  worth.  He 
then  turned  round  and  sold  the  same  skin  to  a  post  trader  for  $85. 

Sixty  Mile  Creek  comes  in  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  river  going  down. 
It  is  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  with  a  swift  current,  with  numerous  rilflee 
and  rocky  passages.  The  trading  post  and  mill  are  on  an  island  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Sixty  Mile  Creek  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  left-hand  channel 
going  down  the  Yukon, 

We  left  camp  at  6  p.m.,  and  ran  down  the  river  with  a  three  to  four-mile 
current. 

Passed  Indian  Creek  which  comes  in  on  the  right-hand  side.  At  that 
time  very  little  was  known  about  that  creek,  but  now  it  is  one  of  the  important 
creeks  in  the  new  Klondyke.  We  met  three  prospectors  returning,  and  they 
reported  having  found  but  very  little  gold. 

That  night  at  11.16  p.m.  we  pitched  our  camp  on  a  sand  island,  having 
made  the  distance  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  from  Juneau. 

July  21st.  Thermometer  70*  ;  light  breeze.  Left  camp  at  8.30  a.m.,  and 
at  9.15  pulled  inshore  to  the  log  camp  where  we  found  two  men  cutting  logs 
for  the  North  American  Trading  and  Transportation  Company's  mill  at  Fort 
Cudahy.  They  told  us  that  at  that  time  there  were  about  ten  men  scattered 
up  the  Stewart  River  for  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  not  making  more  than  a 
few  dollars  a  day  at  mining. 

A  party  of  four  men  had  lately  passed  heading  for  the  Stewart  River,  with 
the  intention  of  going  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  up.  They  expected  to 
find  rich  placer  or  gulch  diggings. 

We  did  not  stay  long  at  the  camp,  but  pushed  on,  and  at  1.30  we  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  now  celebrated  Klondyke.  Little  did  I  think  at  this  time 
that  it  would  be  to  this  creek  I  should  owe  my  fortune  after  years  of  suffering 
and  hardships ;  we,  as  others  had  done,  passed  by  without  notice  the  creek 
that  was  to  be  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  history  of  gold  mining. 

At  that  time  two  white  men  were  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondyke 
fishing  for  salmon.  I  helped  them  haul  in  their  nets,  and  we  found  numerous 
salmon  varying  in  weight  from  fifteen  to  fifty-eight  pounds. 

The  fishermen  reported  to  us  that  two  men  had  been  drowned  in  the  rivei 
a  short  distance  above,  one  named  Austin  Wolfe  and  the  other  named  Olsen. 

July  22nd.  Thermometer  SS**.  Left  camp  at  7.30  a.m.,  in  a  heavy  rain 
storm.  Passed  old  Fort  Reliance  at  8.45  a.m.  No  remains  of  the  fort  are  to 
seen,  only  a  few  log  huts.     Signs  of  copper  veins  on  both  banks. 

Fc.t  ^ueliance  ia  situated  sixty  miles  below  Sixty  Mile  Creek  and  forty 
miles  above  Forty  Mile  Creek,  the  two  creeks  taking  their  names  from  the 
distance  thc_  arc  respectively  from  Fort  Reliance. 

At  2  p.m.  a  cloud  burst  over  us,  and  a  hurricane  turned  our  boat  and  blew 
her  broadside  on  to  the  beach.  We  managed  to  land  and  bale  the  water  out. 
W^e  encountered  storm  after  storm  for  six  hours,  but  would  not  pitch  our  camp 
owing  to  the  short  distance  we  had  to  go  to  reach  our  destination. 

At  7.15  p.m.  we  landed  at  Bishop  Bumpus'  Church,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  a  young  lady  by  the  name  of  Miss  Millett,  who  was  devoting  her 
time  and  energy  teaching  the  Indians  to  read  and  write,  and  also  guiding 
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them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  To  see  in  a  wild  country  like 
this,  a  young  and  pretty  woman  giving  np  her  life  to  teaching  Indians,  seemed 
to  me  nothing  short  of  a  martyr's  life ;  surely  such  sacrifice  as  this  will  receive 
from  God  its  highest  reward. 

During  my  stay  of  three-and-a-half  years  in  the  country,  I  have  noticed 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the  amount  of  good  the  Episcopalian  Church  has 
done.  Their  church  and  missions  are  not  only  open  to  the  Indians,  but  the 
most  dissipated  and  reckless  miner  in  the  country  is  always  welcome.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  the  missions  of  the  different  denominations,  especially  that  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  diocese  of  Bishop  Bumpus  has  done  a  very 
great  amount  of  good. 

After  staying  a  few  minutes  at  the  mission,  we  again  jumped  in  our  boats, 
and  at  8  p.m.  we  landed  at  the  old  celebrated  Mining  Camp  called  Forty  Mile, 
which  was,  at  that  time,  the  principal  mining  camp  of  the  Yukon. 

The  moment  we  landed  [  met,  with  gladness,  some  familiar  faces  amongst 
the  crowd,  men  whom  I  had  known  in  Juneau  in  days  gone  by.  They  helped 
us  pack  our  provisions,  bedding,  etc.,  and  take  them  up  to  their  log  cabins, 
having  cooked  us  a  nice  supper,  and  offering  us  the  full  use  of  the  cabin,  we 
turned  in  and  took  the  rest  of  satisfaction,  having  got  to  our  journey's  end. 

We  made  the  trip  from  Juneau  to  Forty  Mile,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  less  than  two  months,  and  had  we  not  spent  a  great 
deal  of  our  time  taking  pictures  and  views  of  the  country,  we  could  Lave  made 
the  trip  in  much  less  time. 

The  trip  is  not  so  hard  as  many  make  out,  providing  a  man  has  a  certain 
amount  of  frontier  experience,  can  handle  i-ougli  tools,  and  understand  boating 
in  bad  waters. 

A  mining  camp  is  always  a  spot  of  intense  human  interest.  It  is  the 
breaking  of  the  frontier — the  first  contact  of  civilisation  with  the  wilderness. 
Forty  Mile  Post  is  a  characteristic  gold  town. 

It  consists  of  the  Company's  stores,  a  barber's  shop,  two  bakeries,  two 
restaiu'ants,  billiard  parlours,  distilleries,  saloons,  opera  house  and  about 
eighty  log  cabins. 

The  only  amusements  indulged  in  at  that  time  were  gambling,  drii  king 
and  dancing  with  the  squaws.  The  principal  sport  with  mining  men  is  found 
in  gambling.  Eound  the  table  they  gather  after  night-fall  and  play  until  the 
late  hours  in  the  morning.  They  play  high  too  ;  sometimes  it  costs  as  much 
as  fifty  dollars  to  draw  a  card.  A  game  with  two  thousand  dollars  as  stakes  is 
an  ordinary  event.  If  a  man  is  fussy  and  quarrelsome  he  is  told  to  get  out  of 
the  game,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it ;  in  a  few  rare  instances  it  ends  in  blood- 
shed. The  camp,  of  course,  contained  some  bad  men  but  the  most  damage 
iihey  did  was  with  their  mouth. 

The  fact  that  there  has  never  been  a  lynching  affray  there  is  testimony  of 
self-government  where  the  consent  of  the  governed  has  been  secured. 

One  can  hang  a  sack  of  gold  dust  inside  of  his  cabin  and  it  is  perfectly  safe. 

The  most  prevalent  trouble  is  scurvy,  which  results  from  scarcity  of 
vegetables  and  fresh  meats. 

During  the  first  two  days  of  our  stay  at  Forty  Mile  we  did  little  but 
lounge,  smoke  our  pipes,  and  take  things  easily  generally.  My  thouLfhts  were 
constantly  with  the  old  folks  in  England  and  with  the  sweetheart  so  far  away. 
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When  I  thoufifht  Low  long  it  mijjht  bo  before  I  saw  ber  again  I  could  not  keep 
the  sadness  from  my  heart ;  shut  out  from  the  civilised  world  with  hardly  any 
means  of  communication  made  it  harder  still. 

We  asked  numerous  questions  regarding  the  mines  and  of  course  were 
kept  very  busy  telling  all  the  news  from  the  outside  world,  some  of  the  miners 
not  having  seen  any  civilisation  for  nine  or  ten  years.  Probably  in  no  other 
mining  camp  outside  the  Klondyke  is  so  good  order  maintained,  such  respect 
for  the  life,  property  and  the  rights  of  others. 

There  were  about  fifty  men  -n  the  camp  anxiously  awaiting  news  from 
Birch  Creek — this  was  a  newly  discovered  creek  situated  two  hundred  ami  forty 
miles  below  Forty  Mile,  where  some  men  had  wintered  during  the  winter  of 
1893  and  189 1,  and  the  people  were  waiting  for  them  to  return  to  Forty  Mile 
and  get  what  news  they  could  of  the  lower  country. 

The  main  creeks  surrounding  Forty  Mile  Post  at  that  time  were  :  Miller 
Creek,  Glacier  Creek,  Davis  Creek,  Poker  Creek,  Franklin  Creek  and  sundry 
other  small  creeks,  all  situated  between  forty  and  seventy  miles  from  the  post. 
The  report  from  Miller  Creek  was  that  some  claims  were  paying  as  much  as 
seven  hundred  ounces  for  one  week's  work,  the  work  being  done  by  about 
eight  men. 

Some  excitement  also  prevailed  on  Glacier  Creek,  and  a  rush  was  made  to 
it  by  the  miners  trom  the  surrounding  creeks.  They  staked  out  claims  for  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  and  reports  came  in  to  the  elEect  that  $7  to  the  i)an 
had  been  talcen  out  of  a  prospect  hole. 

The  supplies  in  Forty  Mile  were  giving  out,  and  a  steamboat  was  expected 
in  every  day. 

Just  a  little  previous  to  this  a  man  had  died  at  Forty  Mile,  and  his  effects, 
consisting  mostly  of  liquor  that  he  had  brought  in  from  Fort  Simpson,  were 
sold  at  auction  and  brought  the  following  figures  : — 


Rye  whisky 
Bourbon     . , 
Brandy 
Hum 


§15.50  a  gallon. 
§1(5.50        „ 

§20 
$20 
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His  other  effects,  consisting  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  brought  very 
large  figures. 

The  day  after  the  sale  a  report  came  from  Stewart  Eiver  that  an  old 
pioneer  was  drowned  ninety-five  miles  up  the  river. 

One  miner  returned  from  Davis  Creek  with  sacks  of  gold  dust  containing 
about  $1,400,00,  and  reported  that  the  diggings  on  Davis  Creek  were  good. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  July,  the  expected  steamer 
was  sighted,  when  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  She  was  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company's  steamer  "  Arctic."  Every  man  got  his  rifle  and  tired 
off  numerous  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  every  Indian  dog  in  the  camp 
commenced  to  howl. 

As  the  steamer  drew  near,  the  decks  were  seen  to  be  crowded.  These 
steamers  are  all  stern-wheel  vessels,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long 
and  thirty-five  beam,  and  run  between  St.  Michael  and  Fort  Selkirk,  a  distance 
of  about  1,850  miles.  After  landing  the  passengers  from  the  "  Arctic,"  nearly 
everyone  at  the  post  got  drunk,  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  is  one  of  the 
great  events  of  life  in  the  Yukon. 
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It  took  about  three  days  to  tliaoharjje  the  cargo  from  the  "  Arctic,"  and 
everybody  was  williiij^  to  loud  a  hand. 

The  boat  broujifht  up  news  that  riclx  di'jfi^innfs  hail  been  discovered  in  the 
Birch  Creelc  district,  and  the  result  was  that  as  soon  as  tlie  men  could  get 
tlieir  outlits  from  the  store  tlii>y  jumped  in  their  small  boats  and  stampeded 
for  the  new  mines.  After  discliar^'ing,  the  steamer  left  for  tlio  up-river  posts, 
namely,  >Si.xly  Mile  and  Pelly  Itiver. 

After  staying  some  days  at  the  post  and  making  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  miners,  we  juuiped  into  our  boat  and  poled  up  Forty  Mile  Creek,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  ;  then,  talcing  our  packs  on  our  backs,  we  travelled  a  distance  of 
another  thirty  miles  up  and  down  the  mountains,  through  swamps,  and  finally 
arrived  at  Miller  Creek,  then  known  to  be  the  richest  creek  in  the  country. 

Miller  Creek  is  a  small  creek  not  over  six  miles  long.  Some  of  the  claims 
were  paying  fairly  well,  while  others  were  not  paying  at  all. 

Arriving  at  Miller  Creek  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  walking  down  the 
creek,  we  passed  a  tent  which  evidently  contained  a  noisy  and  drunken  crowd. 
One  man  came  out  and  told  us  to  come  in  and  take  a  drink.  Of  course,  we 
accepteil.  We  were  asked  every  kind  of  question,  and,  I  suppose  for  our 
benefit,  one  man  otfei'od  to  bet  he  could  shoot  another  man's  leg  off.  The 
fellows  told  him  anybody  could  do  that,  and  he,  being  the  best  shot  in  the 
camp,  said,  "  Well,  by  God,  see  me  shoot  his  ear  ott' !"  He  did  shoot,  and 
took  off  a  patcli  of  hair.  The  man  he  shot  at  was  a  man  very  much  disliked 
in  the  camp,  and  he  evidently  thought  it  best  to  get  away,  so  he  ran  out  of 
the  tent,  and  another  man,  who  evidently  had  a  spite  against  him,  picked  up  a 
shot  gun,  and  fired  a  charge  of  buckshot  at  him.  The  niiin  kept  running,  and 
they  say  he  didn't  stop  until  he  reached  Moose  Creek,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  We  had  to  stay  and  drink,  and  before  morning  one  man  had  his  head 
broken  with  a  i)ick  handle,  and  numerous  shots  were  fired  without  doing 
much  damage.  They  are  all  good  fellows — just  a  little  wild  at  times.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  sttate  that  the  man  who  got  his  head  broken  was  the 
seller  of  the  whiskey.  A  few  months  later  we  forbid  the  sale  of  whiskey  on 
thfi  creek. 

We  stayed  about  three  days  on  the  creek  and  visited  Glacier  and  Bedrock 
Creeks,  but  found  nothing  to  justify  our  staying  there,  so  returned  to  Forty 
Mile.  My  friend,  up  to  now,  seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  the  ups  and  downs 
of  a  miner's  life,  so  decided  to  leave  the  country  and  return  to  his  home  in 
Chicago.  After  bidding  him  good-bye  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  I  returned 
to  land,  not  a  little  sad  at  parting  from  my  friend,  who  had  also  been  my 
travelling  companion  since  leaving  Juneau,  I  had  to  now  seriously  think 
out  what  was  best  to  do. 

A  few  days  later  a  man  returned  from  Miller  Cx'eek,  and  wishing  to  join 
the  stampede  to  Birch  Creek,  war.ted  to  sell  his  property — claim  No.  1^}, 
situate  in  the  centre  of  Miller  Creek. 

I  bought  the  claim  for  the  small  sum  of  $500,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
in  November,  having  procured  an  outfit  from  the  trading  post,  I  loaded  my 
supplies  on  a  sleigh,  hired  four  Indian  dogs,  and  started  over  the  snow  and  ice 
for  the  diggings. 

After  travelling  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  I  fell  heavily  on  the  ice 
and  broke  my  left  collar  bone.  Fortunately,  at  that  time  one  of  the  dog 
teamsters  or  freighters,  came  down  the  creek  with  empty  sleighs  and  his  dogs 
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on  the  run.  He  took  mo  on  his  Blei*,'h,  ami  wo  travolled  all  that  ni^'ht  to  the 
post,  Arrivinj»  at  tlio  iiost  wo  foiiiiil  tliat  no  dot'tor  was  thoro,  and  three  of 
tho  boys  hounl  up  my  shoulder,  wliicli  laid  me  up  lor  six  weeks. 

Startiu;,'  a^ain  for  tho  di^'L,'iu^,'s  in  Decombi'r,  I  llnally  arrived,  made  my 
cabin  lit  to  live  in;  tlio  first  work  I  had  to  do  was  to  elimb  tho  •••ountain  side 
on  HMDW  shoes  and  cut  down  dry  timber,  iiaul  it  down  to  tho  ereek  and  coui- 
numee  building  tires  for  the  purpose  of  thawiny  out  tho  frozen  yround,  and 
prospeeting  for  gohl.* 

I  drove  down  three  holes  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet,  and 
found  nothin;^. 

I  then  worked  on  the  otiior  side  of  the  creek,  anil  found  about  five  cents' 
wortli  to  tlie  pan ;  every  day  the  yold  seemed  to  get  coarser  and  more  plentiful, 
which  filled  mo  with  hope. 

I  then  hired  men  to  help  me  work  the  shafts,  and  had  to  pay  them  iJilO 
a  day,  and  we  worked  until  tho  water  ran  in  the  spring,  when  we  started 
sluicing. 

After  slnicing  the  dirt  that  we  had  taken  oitt  during  tho  winter,  I  cleaned 
np  the  gold  and  found  to  my  dismay,  had  not  enou;^h  to  pay  the  men  their  wages. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  and  not  being  able  to  work  this  ground  in  the 
summer  time,  I  went  across  the  mountains  to  Glacier  Creek,  and  whip-sawed 
lumber  for  some  of  the  mine  owners  at  10  cents  a  foot. 

After  sawing  thirty-six  hundred  feet,  I  returned  to  my  old  claini  on  Miller 
Creek,  paid  the  men  their  wages,  and  started  working  in  the  side  hill,  in  the 
hojje  this  would  show  better  results,  but  only  made  about  f;?  1  a  day. 

That  fall  I  decided  to  leave  the  claim  and  sold  it  for  $250,  just  half  what 
I  paid  for  it  besides  having  spent  one  year  working  hard,  run  in  debt  to  the 
stores  for  provisions  and  liad  nothing  to  show  for  it.  I  had  to  admit  my  first 
mining  venture  was  a  failure  indeed. 

That  winter,  not  knowing  where  to  mine,  I  borrowed  the  sum  of  ^700  and 
bought  a  dog  team  and  during  the  winter  of  189.")-l)(j  I  travelled  a  distance  of 
over  twenty-nine  hundred  miles,  freighting  supplies  to  the  different  creeks  for 
the  sum  of  ten  cents,  per  pound,  and  in  tho  spring  of  189(3  I  was  not  more 
than  even  with  the  country. 

During  my  eleven  years'  experience — and  most  of  that  time  has  been 
spent  on  the  frontier — I  never  experienced  harder  or  more  unpleasant  work 
than  driving  a  dog  team  through  the  snow  with  the  thermometer  varying  from 
30°  to  70°  below  zero. 

Dog-teaming  is  unknown  to  most  people  so  will  give  a  little  explanation 
of  what  it  is  and  the  hardships  that  have  to  be  put  up  with. 

On  getting  up  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  breakfast  has  to  be  cooked  by 
oneself,  then  go  out  in  the  dai'k  and  whistling  in  the  dogs,  hai-nessing  them. 
Out  of  a  team  of  seven  dogs  there  are  always  one  or  more  that  have  serious 
objections  about  coming  to  the  collar,  the  rebult  is,  he  runs  under  the  bunk  or 
table  and  in  pulling  him  out  by  the  neck  everything  in  the  cabin  is  upset. 
After  getting  the  string  of  seven  dogs  hitched  up,  the  door  is  opened  and  you 
tell  the  leader  to  go  ahead,  and  after  getting  outside  hitch  on  the  sleighs,  go 
over  to  the  trading  post,  wake  up  one  of  the  clerks  and  load  about  a  thousand 

•  This  is  f-illy  explained  on  page  "8. 
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Sounds  of  supplies  that  you  are  going  to  take  to  the  creeks  on  the  sleighs. 
>y  that  time  it  is  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  still  dark,  from  the 
post  you  go  down  to  the  river  and  the  trip  is  started. 

Eighteen  miles  from  the  trading  post  is  a  creek  called  Brown  Creek,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  that  creek  there  is  a  log  cabin,  which  cabin  we  always  try  to 
reach  tlio  first  night. 

Sometimes  it  is  as  late  as  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  wlien  we 
arrive,  having  pulled  the  sleighs  all  day,  and  having  had  nothing  to  eat,  with 
the  exception  of  a  piece  of  dry  salmon,  not  caring  to  waste  the  time  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  build  a  camp  fire  by  which  to  cook  food. 

Arriving  at  one  of  these  stopping  places,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  unharness 
your  dogs,  tlien  take  everything  off  the  sleighs,  and  pile  them  on  a  cache, 
built  about  six  feet  from  the  ground.  If  the  goods  are  left  on  the  sleighs 
overnight,  the  dogs,  and  sometimes  wolves,  will  try  their  hardest  to  tear  them 
to  pieces,  and  will  in  fact  eat  up  anything  they  can  get  at. 

After  caching  the  freight,  the  bedding,  mess  box,  that  is  what  you  carry 
your  own  food  in,  and  dog  food  has  to  be  packed  up  to  the  cabin.  You  then 
take  your  axe  and  go  out  in  the  deep  snow,  and  cut  down  some  dry  trees,  take 
them  to  the  cabin  and  build  a  fire.  You  then  look  through  your  mess  box  and. 
see  what  you  have  to  eat. 

During  the  trip  over  the  rough  ice  the  sleighs  very  often  tip  over,  and  I 
liavf  found  from  experience,  that  a  can  of  syrup  or  honey,  no  matter  how 
tigiitly  sealed,  is  sure  to  break  open  and  run  over  everything  in  the  mess  box, 
which  gives  the  other  articles  a  very  unsavoury  and  sticky  appearance. 

Our  meals  generally  consisted  of  fried  bacon,  beans,  and  frying-pan 
bread  or  slapjacks. 

Frequenters  of  the  London  restaurants  are  not  perhaps  acquainted  with 
the  miner's  frying-pan  bread. 

We  take  a  pan  of  any  kind,  more  often  a  pan  that  the  dogs  eat  out  of, 
and  put  in  three  or  four  handfula  of  flour,  some  baking  powder  and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  mix  the  whole  together  with  water.  We  then  take  our  frying-pan 
and  grease  it  with  a  piece  of  bacon.  A  handful  of  this  dough  is  then  put 
into  the  pan  and  the  pan  put  on  the  fire.  After  cooking  the  bottom  of  it,  we 
take  the  frying  pan  off  the  fire  and  stand  it  up  in  front  of  the  fire,  so  that  the 
lieat  rciU'lies  the  side  uppermost  in  the  pan.  Sometimes  the  bread  raises  and  is 
quite  light,  but  more  often  it  is  very  heavy. 

After  cooking  and  eating  our  own  supper  we  take  down  to  the  river  our 
axe  and  a  large  bucket,  chop  the  ice  and  fill  the  bucket,  pack  it  up  to  the 
cnbin,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  to  melt.  We  then  take  the  dried  salmon  and  pat 
it  in  the  water  and  let  it  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  then  we  put  in  enough 
flom-  to  niiike  it  like  a  mush.  The  bucket  is  then  taken  out  and  put  in  the 
snow  to  cool,  and  while  that  bucket  is  cooling  in  the  snow  you  have  to  stand 
over  it  with  a  big  club  to  keep  the  dogs  from  upsetting  it.  After  the  food  has 
cooled,  we  dish  it  out  in  seven  different  pans  and  feed  the  dogs.  By  Lhat  time 
it  is  generally  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

We  then  go  into  the  cabin  and  roll  up  in  our  fur  rugs  without  taking  any 
clothes  oW  and  sleep  until  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  the 
harnessing  and  catching  the  dogs  commences.    After  catching  the  dogs  and 
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hifcchiiifj  them  to  the  sleighs,  the  provisions  are  again  loaded  on,  the  bedding, 
raess  box,  &c.,  packed  down  and  put  on  the  hind  sieigh,  and  we  start  for  the 
next  stopping  place — a  distance  of  over  twentj'  miles. 

In  the  event  of  a  snowstorm  during  the  day,  which  very  often  occurs,  we 
are  unable  to  make  this  stopping  place ;  the  dogs  give  out,  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  build  a  large  fire  and  camp  out  for  the  night.  On  such  an  occasion 
one  does  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  building  a  cache  and  unloading  the  sleighs, 
but  generally  sits  up  round  a  camp  fire  all  night. 

That  occupation  had  a  great  deal  of  sameness  about  it  for  eight  months, 
and  at  times  being  caught  out  with  the  thermomecer  at  60°  belov  zero,  I  have 
laid  down  near  the  sleighs  never  expecting  to  see  morning  light  again,  for  to 
sleep  at  such  times  as  these  out  in  the  open  is  almost  sudden  death  to  the 
strongest  of  men. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  generally  realised  what  the  human  frame  can 
stand,  provided  a  man  is  in  good  health  and  has  the  will  to  face  all  things. 

In  the  spring  of  1896  when  the  water  commenced  to  run  in  the  rivers,  I 
had  to  give  up  dog  teaming  as  they  are  only  used  in  winter  so  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  however,  I  purchased  some  dogs  intending  to  run  two  dog  teams 
the  next  winter. 

In  July  of  that  year  a  man  by  the  name  of  Cor  mack  came  down  to  the 
Torty  Mile  Post  and  told  me  that  he  had  struck  gold  on  a  creek  running  into 
the  Klondyke,  which  he  had  named  the  "  Bonanza  Creek."  The  Klondyke 
River  enters  the  Yukon  from  the  east  at  a  bend  about  three  hundred  miles 
east  of  Circle  City  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Sixty  Mile  Creek.  The  great 
copper  belt  crosses  the  Yukon  just  at  this  point,  and  the  Indians  have  had  a 
fishing  camp  there  for  years,  the  Klondyke  being  a  noted  stream  for  salmon. 
Its  waters  are  very  clear  and  shallow,  as  befits  its  source  high  up  in  the  snow- 
capped ranges. 

"  Klondyke  "  means  "  reindeer."  It  is  about  as  near  the  Indian  word  as 
the  miscellaneous  population  of  prospectors,  who  have  been  digging  there  for 
gold  were  able  to  come.  I,  like  a  good  many  others,  did  not  believe  him,  but 
some  men  having  nothing  to  do  at  that  time,  decided  to  go  and  find  out  for 
themselves. 

After  a  lapse  of  about  a  week,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been 
up  to  the  Klondyke  and  returned,  advised  me  to  go.  I  got  together  two  other 
men,  provisioned  our  boat  and  poled  up  the  Yukon,  a  distance  of  fifty-two  miles. 

Arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klondyke,  we  took  our  packs  on  our  backs 
and  went  over  the  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  now 
celebratod  Bonanza  Creek.  We  all  located  claims  and  returned  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Klondyke  intending  to  go  to  Forty  Mile  and  record  them. 

That  same  night  a  man  came  down  from  further  up  the  Klondyke  by  the 
name  of  Andy  Hunker.  He  had  discovered  another  large  creek  and  called  it 
"Hunker"  Creek.  The  next  morning  we  again  started  over  the  mountains 
and  located  claims  on  a  creek  called  "  Last  Chance." 

The  reason  we  were  allowed  to  locate  two  claims  at  that  time,  was  owing 
to  the  creeks  being  in  different  districts. 

During  that  stampede  at  least  six  hundred  of  the  pioneers  from  all  over 
the  country  located  claims  on  the  Bonanza  Creek,  Eldorado  Creek,  Adam's 
Creek,  Chief  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Hunker  Creek,  Last  Chance  Creek,  Gold 
Bottom  Creek,  and  a  few  others. 
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The  men,  aff-er  making  the  trip  aud  locating  their  claims,  and  nol 
expecting  any  quantity  of  gold  to  be  in  them,  returned  to  Forty  Mile  Post,  and 
a  great  number  sold  their  claims  for  $100  apiece.  The  following  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  a  number  of  others  :  A  young  Swede  by  the  name  of  Gus  sold 
his  claim  to  a  saloon-keeper  by  the  name  of  Tim  for  $35.  Tim,  of  course^ 
only  bought  it  on  speculation,  nobody  knowing  what  was  under  the  ground, 
He  held  on  to  that  claim  for  five  months,  an<l  finally  accepted  $31  ODO  for  it. 
Two  weeks  after  the  same  claim  sold  for  $75,000,  and  to-day  could  not  be 
bought  for  lesp  than  $250,000.  Many  of  the  reports  received  of  the  large 
finds  of  gold  from  the  gold  regions  are  not  in  any  way  exaggerated,  but  the 
claims  all  along  the  Klondyke  and  its  various  tributaries  are  already  taken  up, 
and  more  than  one  thousand  claims  are  staked  out  and  in  operation,  and  the 
new  prospector  must  work  for  others  or  go  on  prospecting  trips  farther  into 
the  region  and  take  his  chance  of  locating  new  claims. 

I  consider  the  chance  good  if  he  is  well  supplied  with  provisions  and 
enjoys  a  good  constitution,  and  can  suffer  the  hardships  which  must  be 
endured   in   any   circumstances   in  this   new  and   comparatively   unexplored 


region. 


A  young  man  who  went  to  the  Klondyke  recently  writes  that  he  is  taking 
out  $1,800  a  day  from  his  claim. 

On  November  20th,  Thomas  Flaek,  William  Sloan  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Wilkinson  sunk  a  hole  eighteen  feet  deep  in  Eldorado  Creek,  and  struck  a 
four-foot  pay  streak  that  went  $5  to  the  pan,  or  $2.50  to  the  shovelful.  This 
was  not  for  a  short  time,  but  for  weeks  and  weolis.  They  shovelled  out  ton 
after  ton  of  dirt  literally  filled  Avith  gold  and  did  not  know  it. 

Professor  Lippy,  formerly  secretai-y  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Seattle,  returned 
from  the  Klondyke  with  $67,000  in  gold  dust,  and  numbers  of  people  from 
California  with  sums  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $50,000. 

William  Stanley,  his  son,  F.  Phiscator  and  C.  Worden,  all  of  whom  left 
Seattle  for  the  mines  less  than  a  year  ago,  have  returned.  From  their  claims 
they  took  out  gold  worth  $80,000  in  ninety  days,  and  believe  they  have  only 
just  begun  work.  They  intend  to  return  in  March.  This  work  was  done  on 
claims  25  and  26,  each  of  500  feet. 

The  prospecting  on  the  various  creeks  did  not  commence  until  after 
Christmas,  the  men  having  to  build  their  log  cabins  on  their  separate  claims, 
taking  up  their  supplies  a  distance  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles,  making  as 
many  as  four  or  five  trips,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  Januai-y,  in 
the  year  1897,  that  any  claims  commenced  putting  out  pay  dirt.  Pans  as  high 
as  $300  dollars  each  were  found. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  all  over  the  country.  Claims  Avere 
bought,  and  sold  for  one-tenth  of  their  value,  and  it  was  not  until  iii  May  of 
the  present  year  that  the  different  claim  owners  commenced  to  sluice  their 
dumps  and  clean  up  the  riftles  in  the  boxes,  so  that  the  true  value  of  the 
different  claims  was  known. 

Men  by  careful  prospecting  figured  their  dumps  at  less  than  half  their 
real  value,  the  ground  in  every  instance  cleaning  up  much  better  than  was 
expected. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1890,  we  cleaned,  up  from  the 
different  creeks,  with  nothing  but  our  own  primitive  method  of  working,  at 
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least  $5,000,000,  and  provided  sufficient  provisions  are  in  the  country  this 
comini,'  winter  nothing  should  prevent  at  leiist  twenty  to  thirty  millions  being 
taken  out  witliout  the  aid  of  any  kind  of  machinery. 

George  Corinack,  the  man  I  have  before  referred  to  as  a  small  trader  and 
coal  miner,  was  in  the  Klondyke  country  witli  two  Indians  hunting  and 
trapping  for  fur.  One  morning  in  going  down  to  the  creek,  I  suppose  to  wash 
his  frying  pan  out,  he  found  a  few  colours  of  gold.  He  then  dug  his  pan 
down  and  after  washing  out  the  sand  and  gravel  he  found  himself  the 
possessor  of  about  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  fine  gold.  He  spent  half  of 
tliat  day  prospecting  with  his  frying  pan  up  and  down  the  creek,  and  finally  cut 
his  stakes  and  located  a  mining  claim.  The  two  Indians  who  accompanied 
him  also  located  the  two  adjoining  claims. 

In  August  of  1896  a  man  had  sense  and  faith  enough  in  the  country  to 
locate  a  town  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Yukon,  just  below  the  Klondyke  River. 
He  immediately  commenced  to  work  and  cut  down  the  brush,  laid  the  place 
out  in  lots  and  called  it  Dawson  City. 

The  same  fall  he  erected  a  store-house  and  brought  the  Sixty  Mile  Saw 
Mill  and  set  it  up  at  Dawson.  One  or  two  more  small  cabins  sprang  up. 
Many  people  have  an  idea  that  Dawson  City  is  completely  isolated  and  can 
communicate  with  the  outside  world  only  once  in  twelve  months.  That  is 
a  mistake.  Circle  City  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  has  a  mail  once  each  month, 
and  there  the  Dawson  City  men  have  their  mail  addressed.  It  is  true  the  cost  is 
pretty  high,  $1  a  letter  and  §2  for  a  paper  ;  yet  by  that  expenditui'e  of  money 
they  are  able  to  keep  in  direct  communication  with  their  friends  on  the  outside. 

The  camp  is  at  present  without  any  public  institutions,  but  by  next  season 
they  will  have  a  church,  a  music  hall,  a  school  house  and  a  hospital.  This  last 
institution  will  be  under  the  dii'ect  control  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  have 
already  been  stationed  for  a  tiuie  at  Circle  City  and  Forty  Mile. 

Before  leaving  for  Forty  Mile  I  had  sense  enough  to  purchase  sundry 
town  lots  from  the  locator  of  the  town,  and  lots  that  I  had  paid  §50  for  I 
sold  in  a  few  months'  time  for  $2,000,  keeping  myself  four  lots,  25  by  100  feet, 
which  I  lately  sold  together  with  my  raining  prcjperty  to  the  British  North 
American  Trading  and  Exploration  Company  of  New  York. 

During  the  winter  of  1896  I  still  freighted  with  my  dog  teams  until  the 
month  of  January,  1897,  I  then  sold  my  teams  and  started  for  the  Klondyke 
Eiver,  to  commence  prospecting  on  my  claims. 

Before  washing  out  the  dumps  in  the  spring,  I  thoiight  it  best  to  take  in 
a  partner,  so  got  a  young  fellow,  named  Earl  Crutcher  to  join  me;  we  started 
sluicing  with  results  most  satisfactory  to  both  of  us.  There  are  millions  in  it. 
Here  the  private  adventurer  can  do  everything — find  the  gold,  work  it,  and 
bring  it  away.  The  value  of  the  placer  gold  in  the  Klondyke  cannot  be 
estimated,  but  experts  speak  of  £1'1,OUO,000  as  being  practically  in  sight.  The 
Klondyke  had  been  known  for  several  years  to  drain  a  gold  country,  and  the 
first  five  miles  of  it  had  been  indifferently  prospected ;  but  the  gold  hunters 
were  generally  run  out  by  bears. 

Scientists  believe  the  gold  in  Klondyke  is  from  the  same  mother  lode  as 
the  gold  from  the  Sierras,  and  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Siberia  go  back  to  the  same  origin.  In  other 
words  <^^he  whole  country  of  two  continents,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the 
Rockiea  is  impregnated  with  a  mineral  which  is  apparently  exhaustless  in  extent, 
and  which  will  suffice  to  keep  the  world  supplied  with  gold  fur  ages  to  come. 


THE  YUKON  DISTRICT. 


After  nearly  three  and  a  half  long  years  of  all  kinds  of  sufferings  and 
hardships,  having  done  almost  everything  a  man  can  do,  and  for  most  of  the 
time  really  not  having  enough  to  eat,  I  at  last  found  myself  in  a  position  to 
visit  my  dear  old  home  in  England.  My  partner  agreed  to  stay  in  the  country 
and  work  the  several  claims  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1097,  I  left  Dawson  City  on  the  North  American 
Trading  and  Transportation  Company's  steamer  "  P.  B.  VVeare."  This  is  a 
little  steamer  which  makes  the  trip  up  and  down  the  Yukon  three  or  four 
times  every  summer.  On  this  boat  the  miners  loaded  their  gold,  and  left  their 
fortune  banks  behind. 

Many  of  the  men  would  not  talk,  but  with  grips,  bags,  strong  boxes,  belts, 
tin  tomato  cans,  and  other  odd  receptacles  filled  with  the  glittering  metal,  sat 
on  guard  in  their  4  by  6  state  rooms.  In  seven  days  after  a  run  of  about 
1,700  miles  we  arrived  at  St.  Michael. 

St.  Michael  is  situated  on  an  island  ninety  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Yukon  River.  It  is  the  most  important  station  of  the  coast  for  all  the 
Yukon  region,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  one  so  far  as  freight  and  supplies  are 
concerned.  As  the  "  Weare  "  steamed  near,  friends  who  had  not  met  in  months 
or  years  greeted  one  another  on  deck.  A  more  exciting  scene  was  never  seen. 
I  stayed  at  St.  Michael  a  lew  days  and  then  took  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company's  steamer,  "  Excelsior,"  for  San  Francisco.  We  experienced  a  fair 
trip,  but  a  long  and  tedious  one,  and  all  on  board  were  glad  indeed,  when  on 
Wednesday,  July  14th,  1897,  we  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  San  Francisco. 
From  this  day  may  be  said  to  date  the  Klondyke  gold  craze,  which  already 
rivals  in  extent  the  three  other  great  gold  crazes  of  the  century :  California, 
in  1849;  Australia,  1851,  and  South  Africa  in  1890.  The  descriptions  of  the 
vast  amounts  of  gold  still  remaining  in  the  regions  from  which  the  miners  had 
come,  were  so  tempered  with  cautions  and  warnings  against  a  mad  rush  for 
the  new  fields  that  tales  which  otherwise  might  have  been  deemed  improbable 
gained  credence  through  this  very  conservatism.  But,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  the  tales  there  was  no  disputing  the  tangible  fact  of  the  yellow 
metal  which  was  laid  down  in  Selby's  Smelting  Works  at  San  Francisco.  No 
wonder  the  strange  news  spread  like  wildfire.  The  Gold  Ftvcr  of  1897 
had  begun  to  hum.  After  leaving  some  of  my  gold  at  Selby's  I  went  to  the 
California  Hotel  with  the  intention  of  being  quiet  and  getting  away  from 
reporters.  On  reaching  the  Hotel,  howevei',  Mr.  Wren,  one  of  the  clerks, 
evidently  did  not  like  my  appearance  and  made  some  demur  as  to  my  staying 
there.  This  was  not  very  surprising  as  my  costume  consisted  of  gum  boots, 
greasy  over-alls,  a  heavy  flannel  shirt,  torn  coat  and  very  dirty  hat.  He  failed 
to  recognise  me,  and  was  afraid  there  was  no  room  for  me.  An  old  friend  of 
mine  happening  to  be  there  knew  me,  and  after  Wren  was  informed  who  I  was, 
I  was  allowed  the  best  the  house  contained.  During  my  seven  days'  stay  in 
San  I'rancisco,  I  met  numbers  of  old  friends  who  were  most  anxious  to  hear 
of  the  new  gold  fields.  From  San  Francisco  I  went  to  Houston,  Texas. 
Houston,  more  fascinating  than  any  other  city  in  the  world — at  least  to  me. 
From  Texas  I  went  to  New  York,  where  I  sold  my  properties,  and  after  a  stay 
of  two  months,  left  for  Old  England,  partly  in  the  interests  of  the  Company,  and 
more  particularly  to  see  my  own  pe(.>ple,  after  having  been  seven  years  absent. 

Having  now  come  to  an  end  of  my  personal  experiences  of  the  Klondyke 
Yukon  Country,  I  will  deal  with  some  subjects  that  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  who  have  any  interests  in  the  country,  or  who  think  of 
^^rlng  to  the  new  Goldfields. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  WORK  REQUIRED  TO  BE  DONE  TO  OPEN  UP  A 
PLACER  CLAIM  FOR  SUMMER  DIGGINGS. 

For  example  we  will  take  a  newly  located  claim  on  any  creek,  and 
supposing  the  depth  of  bed-rock  is  fifteen  feet  and  the  creek  has  a  ^rade 
of  two  feet  to  the  hundred,  to  prospect  this  claim  it  will  be  necessary  to 
commence  digging  a  drain  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  part  of  the 
ground  to  be  prospected.  After  running  this  drain  a  distance  of  say  five 
hundred  feet,  and  crossing  the  whole  width  of  the  centre  of  the  claim,  you 
have  reached  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  more  than  likely  found  no  gold. 
After  running  another  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  fifteen  foot  depth  is 
reached,  and  you  are  enabled  to  take  up  the  dirt  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain, 
owing  to  the  seepage  water  having  a  chance  to  run  out  the  length  of  the 
drain. 

Anybod}'  can  readily  understand  that  it  is  impossible  to  sink  a  shaft 
straight  down  in  the  summer  time,  as  it  would  keep  filled  up  with  water. 

After  completing  this  drain  and  finding  a  satisfactoi-y  prospect  to  work, 
then  commences  the  running  of  a  waste  ditch,  or  in  other  words,  turning  the 
creek  bed  out  of  its  original  course. 

That  is  done  by  digging  a  ditch  the  full  length  of  the  claim  on  one  side, 
and  then  damming  the  creek  at  the  head  of  the  claim,  and  this  water  has  to 
be  turned  into  its  original  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  claim,  which  is  necessarily 
the  head  of  somebody  else's  claim. 

After  running  the  drain  and  waste  ditch,  lumber  has  to  be  sawed  and 
drain  boxes  made  and  laid  the  full  length  of  the  drain. 

The  sluice  boxes  are  then  made  and  the  water  taken  from  the  dam  at  the 
head  of  the  claim. 

After  laying  the  boxes,  the  cut  at  the  head  of  the  drain  is  commenced  to 
be  widened  out  and  the  dirt  shovelled  into  the  sluice  boxes. 

With  one  string  of  sluice  boxes,  we  generally  worked  a  cut  11  feet  wide, 
which  allows  of  two  men  shovelling  into  the  boxes,  and  one  man  at  the  tail 
race  to  shovel  the  tailings  on  either  side. 

After  working  about  two  box  lengths,  or  a  distance  of  24  feet,  14  feet 
wide,  and  about  10  feet  deep,  the  boxes  have  to  be  re-set,  the  drain  extended 
that  24  feet,  and  the  dam  put  in  at  a  distance  of  about  18  feet  from  the 
original  head  of  the  drain. 

Before  setting  the  sluice  boxes,  it  is  often  necessary  to  dam  the  creek  in 
different  places,  turning  the  full  force  of  the  water  on  to  the  different  banks, 
which  banks  have  to  be  dug  down,  and  allowed  to  wash  away. 
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Tliat  is  whiit  wo  call  "grouml  sluieinjj,"  which  generally  takos  at  least  a 
mouth's  hard  wciric. 

After  groutid  Hhiicirifj  oiE  as  inueh  as  wo  can  of  the  surface,  we  generally 
go  to  work  and  shovel  two  or  three  feet  of  the  npperniost  dirt  iind  throw  it 
on  eitlier  side  of  tho  cut  which  briii;,'S  the  depth  to  about  10  or  11  feet  to 
bed-rock. 

Tlie  boxes  are  sot  on  ui)rif,'lit3  and  braced  from  either  side,  and  after 
workin;,'  ten  hours  in  tiie  cut  and  shovelling  a  heii,'ht  of  ton  feet,  a  man  is 
naturally  glad  to  go  to  his  cabin,  eat  snpper,  and  take  a  well  earned  rest. 

Tho  cost  of  opening  up  one  of  these  claims  is  not  less  than  .?;5,.'>()0,  but, 
owing  to  the  sui'cchs  of  last  winter's  work,  I  have  every  reason  to  believa  that 
these  claims  will  be  worked  in  the  future  both  summer  and  winter. 


HOW  THE  GOLD  iS  EXTRACTED  DURING  TIIE  WINTER. 

The  reason  the  mines  liave  not  been  worked  in  the  summer  time  is  owing 
to  the  discovery  being  of  such  recent  date,  and  the  lack  of  money  in  the  country 
in  the  year  18'JG. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  miners  of  the  Yukon  district  in  getting  at 
tho  precious  metal  are  entirely  dilferent  from  those  of  any  other  mining 
district. 

No  one  seems  to  know  just  who  it  was  conceived  the  idea  of  burning  out 
prospect  holes,  but  whoever  it  wns  has  undoubtedly  earned  the  gratitude  of  a 
great  many  people,  for  without  this  process  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  operate  except  during  the  three  and  a  half  months  of  summer  ;  this  season 
of  the  year  is  very  short  in  the  Yukon  district,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  mine 
only  during  that  time  the  expense  of  tho  work  would  be  much  larger  than 
under  the  present  methods,  and  the  net  "clean  ups  "  correspondingly  smaller. 

When  gold  was  first  discovered  in  the  valley  of  tho  Yukon,  tho  great 
drawback  in  successfully  operating  the  placer  was  found  to  exist  in  the 
auriferous  gravel  being  frozen  into  a  solid,  compact  adanuintine  mass,  on  which 
the  blows  of  the  pick  were  of  no  avail,  as  the  heaviest,  stroke  made  no  more 
impression  than  it  would  have  done  on  a  block  of  granite.  Dynamite  was 
experimented  with^  but  a  heavy  shot  resulted  in  blowing  out  only  a  pot  hole, 
and  was  of  no  effect  whatever  on  the  surrounding  gravel. 

In  some  few  places  in  the  Yukon  district,  notably  on  Mastadom  Creek, 
which  creek  is  a  tributary  of  Eirch  Creek,  the  lower  gi  <Tvel  never  freezes  ;  but 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  very  rarely  met  with,  add  has  never  yet  been 
explained  by  the  expert  miners  who  have  examined  the  matter. 

However,  since  the  method  spoke  of  above  wis  originated,  the  work  has 
been  comparatively  easy.  Under  the  old  way  of  doing  business,  when  a  creek 
was  located  in  the  summer  and  the  water  was  running,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  drain  the  holes  in  the  way  I  have  already  described. 

In  running  this  drain,  it  necessarily  has  to  be  run  on  the  claims  below, 
and  the  owner  of  the  claim  which  was  being  drained  might  not  be  friendly,  and 
while  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  drain  off  the  lower  claim,  still,  the  owner  of 
that  claim  might  succeed  in  diverting  its  course,  and  make  things  rather 
unpleasant  for  the  man  who  was  doing  the  work. 
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In  winter  the  prospector  merely  clears  off  the  surface  of  a  likely  looking 
spot  on  his  claim,  and  on  the  place  cleared,  builds  a  bifij  wood  fire,  say  four  by 
eight  feet  in  dimension  (-See  diagram  No.  1).  These  fires  are  made  at  nigbt, 
and  after  burning  for  twelve  hours,  the  opei'ator  will  find  it  possible  to  shovel 
out  perhaps  a  foot  of  dirt. 

An  active  man  can  keep  and  clean  out  two  fires  in  twenty-four  hours,  one 
at  night  and  one  in  the  morning,  and  in  this  way  a  twenty-foot  hole  can  be 
burned  in  front  eight  to  ten  days. 

After  the  hole  gets  so  deep  aa  to  make  shovelling  impossible  a  windlass  is 
erected  and  a  bucket  used  to  remove  the  dirt.  This,  of  course,  requires  the 
services  of  two  men,  one  to  man  the  windlass  and  the  other  to  push  the 
operations  in  the  hole.     (See  diagram  No.  2.) 

After  a  pay-streak  has  been  located  "drifting  is  commenced,  and  the  two 
men  can  easily  keep  a  twenty  feet  "  face  "  going,  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  buckets  of  dirt  per  day. 
Each  bucket  contains  about  five  pans  of  dirt,  and  in  many  cases  the  pans 
average  as  high  as  $2. 

When  a  pay-streak  is  located,  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  put  as  many  men 
as  possible  to  work  on  the  different  shafts. 

The  quality  of  the  dirt  is  determined  in  a  very  simple  manner  :  at  various 
stages  of  the  work  a  pan  of  dirt  is  taken  to  the  cabin  and  panned  out  in  warm 
water,  and  its  value  thus  estimated. 

Drifting  usually  lasts  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  each  hole  has 
its  pile  of  dirt  at  its  mouth.    {See  diagram  No.  3). 

Early  in  May  the  sluice  boxe;,  which  are  eacl.  twelve  feet  long,  with 
bottoms  cut  thirteen  inches  by  eleven  inches,  and  sides  eleven  inches  by  ten 
inches,  planed  and  nailed  tightly,  are  placed  in  position.  The  riffles,  which 
are  strips  of  wood  placed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  boxes,  are  then  put  in. 
It  is  between  those  that  the  gold  collects,  as  the  water  flows  through  the 
boxes  carrying  the  dirt  with  it. 

The  water  usually  begins  running  about  the  first  week  in  May,  and  a  few 
days  after  sufficient  water  is  procurable  to  make  a  slui?e  head.  The  boxes  aro 
then  set  and  the  water  taken  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  give  the  riffle  boxes  a 
grade  of  five  inches  to  every  twelve  feet. 

Then  the  "  cleaning-up  "  process  is  begun.  After  si  ovelling  in  for  twelve 
hours,  if  the  dump  is  known  to  be  rich^  the  water  is  turned  off  and  the  riffles 
taken  out.  The  gold  and  sand  which  tbey  have  collected  are  next  separated, 
this  being  done  by  running  a  small  head  of  water  through  the  boxes  while  the 
gold  and  gravel  are  worked  up  tog'jther  with  a  wooden  paddle.  The  gold  being 
the  heavier,  naturally  remains  in  the  sluices  while  the  sand  is  carried  away. 
The  gold  is  then  taken  to  the  cal>ins  and  d)ied,  after  which  it  undergoes  tlie 
"blowir;^"  process,  during  which  it  is  separated  from  the  small  quantity  of 
black  sand  mixed  with  it.  This  work  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  thoroughly  clean  the  dust  in  the  boxes. 

The  time  occupied  by  this  work,  of  course,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  dump 
and  the  number  of  men  employed.  In  one  instance  a  single  miner  shovelled  in 
for  an  hour  and  cleaned  up  one  hundred  and  twenty  ounces,  or  $2,040.  The 
fact  that  the  precious  metal  was  taken  out  at  the  rate  of  two  Oi  iceii,  or  $34 
per  minute  will  pei'haps  serve  to  show  better  jusf,  how  fast  a  fortune  was 
being  made.     The  man  arrived  late,  and  not  being  able  to  locate,  accepted  a 
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"lay,"  or,  in  other  words,  agreed  to  givo  the  owner  of  the  claim  his  labour 
ai'd  half  of  the  proceeds  for  the  season's  work.  He  happened  to  be  very 
fortunate,  and  found  geld  in  large  quantities  after  sinking  his  hole.  As  a 
result  of  less  than  one  month's  work  he  cleaned  up  $G0,000,  thus  netting 
the  claim  owner  $:}0,000.  This  was  but  one  of  many  similar  instances,  but 
it  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  everyone  would  be  as  luclcy  under 
similar  circumstances. 

After  being  cleaned  the  gold  is  put  in  mooseskin  bags,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  miner  and  his  treasure  are  inseparable.  When  one  dies  the  other 
is  also  lost  to  view. 

The  standard  value  of  gold  in  the  Yukon  district  at  present  is  $17  per 
ounce  when  used  as  currency.  Some  of  the  metal  that  was  assayed  in  Sau 
Francisco  this  spring,  however,  was  only  valued  at  from  $16.35  to  $16.80. 

Apropos,  it  mitjht  be  well  to  state  that  during  the  three  and  a  half  years 
T  spent  in  the  Klondyke  T  never  knew  of  an  ounce  of  gold  being  stolen. 


A  FEW  REMARKS  REGARDING  THE  CLIMATE  IN  THE  YUKON. 


The  frost  commences  in  the  Yukon  as  early  as  the  middle  Ol  October.  At 
that  time  the  days  are  generally  warm,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  t'ue 
afternoon  a  small  crust  of  ice  will  commence  forming  on  the  small  poo^s. 

The  Yukon  River  generally  closes  up  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
does  not  open  in  the  sp?"ing  until  about  the  20  th  May. 

During  the  winter  months  the  thermometer  registers  from  20°  to  70° 
below  zero.  It  is  not  really  safe  for  people  to  travel  when  the  thermometer  is 
below  40°. 

The  days  during  the  months  of  December  and  January  have  about  four  to 
four  and  a  half  hours  of  daylight.  The  sun  is  hidden  from  view  for  four 
weeks,  and  does  net  attain  any  heat  until  late  in  Max'ch.  The  snow  generally 
falls  to  a  depth  of  about  two  to  three  feet  on  the  level.  In  the  mountains  it  is 
often  twenty  feet  deep. 

I  have  found  great  difference  in  the  weather  'i  each  succeeding  winter, 
some  winters  being  very  much  colder  tlian  otb  'va.  The  winter  of  18l)5-'J6 
being  one  of  the  coldest  winters  ever  experienced  by  the  old  pioneers  who  had 
resided  in  the  Yukon  for  the  last  twenty-three  years. 

\iter  the  ice  breaks  in  the  spring,  the  weather  for  about  a  month  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired,  the  thermometer  varying  from  GU'^  to  85'-'  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Towards  the  middle  of  June  the  heavy  rains  generally  commence,  and  it 
occasionally  rains  for  five  or  six  days  without  stopping. 

The  niojqaito  is  an  almost  intolerable  pest.  In  the  Yukon  region  he  is  so 
small,  that  the  finest  netting  cannot  keep  him  out,  but  his  voracity  is  seemingly 
boundless.  During  the  summer  this  pest  gives  the  population  no  rest,  tlie 
deepest  canon  and  the  loftiest  mountain  top.  the  open  ground  or  the  thickest 
forest,  being  equally  infested.  The  only  relief,  if  it  can  be  called  relief,  is 
when  the  winds  blow  the  insects  to  less  windy  altitudes;  but  it  is  not  an  every 
day  occurrence  for  the  wind  to  blow.     Lieutenant  Schwatka,  in  his  account  of 
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his  trip  to  Alaska,  says  that  bears  under  stress  of  hunger — sometimes  come 
down  to  the  river  in  mosquito  season,  and  are  attacked  by  swarms  of  insects 
which  sting  them  about  the  eyes,  so  that  they  go  blind  and  die  of  starvation. 

There  has  been  a  misapprehension  of  the  country,  and  from  a  sort  of 
accepted  conclusion,  that  the  climate  on  the  coast  and  that  in  the  interior  ia 
similar.  In  the  interior  the  climate  is  influenced  largely  by  the  altitude  of 
each  particular  district;  and  in  consequence  of  the  general  lowering  of  the 
country  beyond  the  60th  parallel,  the  climatic  conditions  necessarily  are  much 
more  favourable  than  they  are,  for  example,  in  the  Canear  district,  which  is 
only  just  north  of  British  Columbia;  the  thermometer  at  mid-summer  generally 
registers  between  60°  and  90°,  although  it  occasionally  falls  very  low  during 
the  rain  and  wind  storms. 


CLOTHING  MOST  ADAPTED  FOR  THE  CLIMATE  DURING 
WINTER  AND  SUMMER. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  of  course,  it  must  be  left  to  the  individual  taste 
and  means  of  the  purchaser. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  people  going  into  the  Yukon  invariably 
take  with  them  a  large  amount  of  useless  wearing  apparel. 

Summer  clothing  usually  consists  of  a  suit  of  heavy  under-wear,  over-alls, 
flannel  shirt,  and  gum  boots,  keeping  always  in  readiness  a  heavy  blanket 
shirt,  which  is  more  or  less  water-proof,  to  put  on  during  the  rainy  and  windy 
weather. 

The  winter  clothing  is  best  procured  from  the  trading  posts  in  that 
country,  which  should  consist  of  the  heaviest  under-wear,  lined  over-alls, 
which  are  perfectly  wind-proof,  about  three  pairs  of  woollen  socks,  and  a  pair 
of  fur-lined  cariboo  socks  covered  with  an  Indian  moccasin,  a  heavy  flannel 
shirt,  fur  parkey,  mooseakin  mittens,  lined  with  heavy  woollen  blanket,  a  cap 
with  fur  flaps  which  cover  the  ears  and  ties  tightly  under  the  chin. 

This  costume  is  generally  procurable  from  the  trading  post,  or  Indians  in 
Yukon,  but  ray  advice  would  be  to  all  parties  intending  going  to  the  Yukon  to 
take  a  liberal  supply  of  these  necessary  articles  with  them. 


A  FEW  WORDS  OF  ADVICE  TO  THE  "  WOULD-BE  FLONDYKER." 


As  we  all  know,  the  Klondyke  district  is,  without  doubt,  the  richest  placer 
mining  district  ever  discovered  in  the  world,  but  if  people  will  only  sit  down, 
thihk,  and  argue  their  chances  of  success  in  this  new  "  Eldorado,"  they  will 
undoubtedly  come  to  the  opiniou  that  their  chances  are  about  one  in  a 
hundred. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  anybody  to  sit  before  his  own  fireside  at  home  and 
mine  a  claim  in  the  Yukon  (in  imagination),  but  the  actual  prospecting  is  a 
different  thing  altogetiier.  Betbi*e  beginning  even  to  hunt  for  gold  the 
a^piring  miner  must  prepare  himselt  for  the  long  and  tedious  trip  to  the  fields. 
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and  this  is  a  task  that  will  tax  the  endurance  and  nerve  of  the  most  hardy.  Tt 
moans  packiufir  provisions  over  pathless  moanhxins,  towing  a  heavy  boat  ai,'ainst 
a  five  to  an  eighi-mile  current,  over  battered  boulders,  digging  in  the  bottom- 
less frost,  sleeping  where  night  overtakes,  fighting  gnats  and  mosquitoes  by  the 
millions,  shooting  seething  caiions  and  rapids,  and  enduring  for  seven  long 
months  a  relentless  cold  which  never  rises  above  zero  and  frequently  falls  to 
80"  below.  Any  man  who  is  physically  able  to  endure  all  this  who  will  go  to 
the  gold  fields  for  a  few  years,  can,  by  strict  attention  to  business,  make  a 
good  strike,  with  the  possibilities  of  a  fortune.  We  will  take  as  an  instance 
a  young,  inexperienced  man  leaving  England  with  just  enough  money  to  pay 
his  travelling  expenses  and  provide  himself  with  a  year's  outfit  suitable  for  the 
Yukon  country. 

He  leaves  London  for  Liverpool ;  takes  the  steamer  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York ;  from  New  York  he  goes  to,  say,  Seattle,  in  Washington  territory, 
or  Victoria,  and  from  there  he  t  ikes  the  steamer  to,  in  my  opinion  the  best 
route,  Dyea.  He  is  landed  at  Dyea  with  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  He 
pitches  his  tent,  and  wonders  how  he  is  going  to  take  his  outfit  over  the 
suuunit  to  the  lakes.  Before  starting  he  has  not  thought  of  all  the  obstacles 
which  are  thrown  in  his  way,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  not  less  than 
two  men  to  travel  together,  one  man,  in  his  own  opinion,  always  knows  better 
than  the  other  one  what  to  do,  and  the  result  is  in  a  groat  many  cases  that 
before  the  journey  is  really  started  these  men  divide  their  outfits  and  their 
friendship  is  broken.  That  must  necessarily  cause  great  delay,  because  instead 
of  having  a  complete  outfit,  they  each  practically  have  nothing  which  will 
enable  them  to  make  the  trip  alone.  One  generally  takes  the  tent,  the  other  the 
stove  ;  the  boat  building  tools  are  divided,  and  all  other  clothing  and  provisions 
are  also  divided,  which  really  makes  it  impossible  for  the  men  to  go  ahead 
without  the  assis.;ance  of  others. 

Providing  everything  goes  smoothly,  and  both  men  agree  what  to  do,  we 
will  say  that  they  arrive  at  Dyea  in  the  middle  of  March,  when  tlie  snuw  is  on 
the  ground.  Before  leaving  Victoria  or  Seattle,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
procure  sleighs,  and,  if  possible,  two  or  three  powerful  dogs. 

They  then  loa  "  their  sleighs  and  commence  the  ascent  up  the  Dyea  Eiver 
to  the  foot  of  the  Ghilkoot  Pass.  Arriving  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Pass  it  is 
necessary  to  make  caches  on  which  to  load  the  provisions.  The  camp  is 
pitched  at  the  foot  of  the  Pass,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  load  is  hauled  and 
cached  so  that  the  dogs  cannot  reach  it,  and  then  they  return  to  the  cainp. 

Of  course,  it  all  depends  on  the  size  and  quantity  .1  the  men's  outfit,  the 
niunber  of  trips  they  have  to  make,  and  after  making  numerous  caches  on  the 
way  to  the  summit,  and  reaching  the  top  the  whole  outfit  can  again  be  loaded 
on  and  sleighed  down  the  other  side,  a  distance  of  not  much  over  nine  miles 
to  the  head  of  the  lakes,  then  sleigh  down  the  lakes  until  you  come  to  a  big 
patch  of  timber  suitable  for  boat  building  purposes. 

Your  camp  is  then  pitched,  your  lumber  sawed,  and  your  boat  built. 

After  having  everything  in  readiness  you  may  have  to  remain  in  camp  for 
some  little  time  until  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  lakes. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  by  enthusiastic  gold  seekers  in  following 
the  ice  jamb  too  closely.  Numbers  of  men  have  lost  their  lives  from  being 
caught  in  the  ice  anij  the  boat  being  upset. 
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I  Bliould  advise  that  the  ice  have  at  least  twenty-four  hours'  start.  Then 
jump  in  your  boat,  and  by  exercising  care  and  judgment,  especially  when 
neariiij,'  the  different  rapids,  the  trip  can  be  made  very  easily  and  pleasantly. 

This  young  Londoner  arrives  at  Dawson  City,  where  every  temptation  of  a 
mining  camp  is  open  to  him — all  kinds  of  gambling  devices,  men  willing  at 
any  time  to  pick  a  quarrel,  women  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

lie,  of  course,  spends  a  few  days  in  Dawson  Citj'  before  making  up  his 
mind  to  go  out  in  the  mountains  and  look  for  gold. 

To  prospect  for  gold  he  will  have  to  pole  his  boat  up  swift  rivers,  take  a 
pack  on  his  back  and  go  up  the  most  likely-looking  creeks  that  he  thinks  will 
contain  gold.  After  he  finds  a  small  amount  of  surface  gold  in  the  creek,  he 
stakes  out  a  claim  and  returns  to  Dawson  City  to  record  that  claim,  perhaps 
being  distant  a  hundred  miles  from  the  town.  He  then  returns  to  his  claim 
and  erects  a  log  cabin  before  the  snow  falls. 

After  the  snow  is  on  the  ground,  and  the  river  frozen  up,  he  loads  his 
supplies,  stove,  tools,  etc.,  on  his  sleigh,  and  breaking  a  trail  through  the  deep 
snow  on  snow  shoes,  and  after  making  sundry  trips,  he  eventually  is  located 
on  his  own  piece  of  property. 

By  that  time  I  should  say  it  would  b"  d,bout  the  month  of  January. 

He  then  has  Lo  chop  his  wood  from  the  side  hills,  haul  it  down  to  the 
creek,  and  chop  it  up. 

He  then  commences  to  sink  prospect  holes  to  bed  rock.  Each  hole  taking 
him  no  less  time  than  from  tMght  to  ten  days,  and  in  the  event  of  the  ground 
being  very  deep,  he  will  have  to  erect  a  windlass,  fill  his  bucket  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  then  crawl  up  the  ladder  to  the  top  and  haul  up  bucket.  This  is 
very  hard  and  unsatisfactory  work  for  one  man  to  attempt,  and  until  the  owner 
of  the  claim  knows  what  the  ground  contains,  he  does  not  feel  justified,  neither 
is  he  able  to,  hii-e  a  man  and  pay  him  from  $10  to  §15  a  day. 

After  sinking  say  ten  of  these  holes,  right  across  the  width  of  the  creek, 
and  finding  no  gold  that  will  pay  him  to  work,  he  naturally  retires  to  his  cabin, 
and  looks  at  his  worthless  piece  of  ground,  takes  stock  of  his  provisions  and 
finds  that  they  are  nearly  gone,  and  begins  to  wonder  what  he  is  going  to  do. 

He  has  no  provisions  left  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  strike  off  for  the 
mountains  again.  A  whole  year  of  his  time  has  been  apparently  wasted,  Jind 
the  only  one  tiling  for  him  to  do  is  to  return  to  the  trading  post,  and  try  and 
get  work  of  some  kind,  and  scrape  together  enough  money  to  enable  him  to 
buy  another  yi-ar's  outfit. 

The  rush  of  people  to  thff  new  diggings  has  been  very  great,  anel  knowing 
as  I  do,  tlio  nuniber  of  claims  that  will  be  worked  this  winter,  there  will  not 
be  eniploynieut  for  one-half  of  the  people  that  are  rushing  in. 

The  history,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  all  mining  camps  in  the  world,  especially 
the  plaoer  mining  camps,  has  been  that  where  one  has  made  a  fortune, 
hundreds  of  others  have  gone  through  every  hardship,  and  nearly  starved  to 
death.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  because  one  man  has  been  into  that 
far  northern  country  and  made  his  fortune,  that  a  hundred  other  people  can  go 
in  and  do  the  same. 

Tor  the  last  twenty-three  years  men  have  been  mining  and  prospecting  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  and  no  rich  diggings  were  discovered  until  the 
year  iHtiG.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  and  keep  people  from  going  into  the 
country,  the  more  people  the  country  contains  the  natural  result  will  be  that 
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labour  will  bo  much  cheaper,  and  where  we  aro  now  workin;^  a  force  of  men 
arid  payinjif  them  from  $10  to  $15  a  day,  it  would  benefit  us  very  laryely  to  be 
able  to  get  men  to  do  the  same  work  for  §5  a  day. 

As  everybody  knows,  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  comprl8(!  an  area  of  about 
six  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  there  are  just 
as  good  diggings  to  be  found  somewhere  in  that  country  as  have  ah-eiuly  been 
discovered  providing  the  seekers  have  the  necessary  money  and  equipments  to 
prospect  for  a  number  of  years. 

Experienced  men  have  found  that  the  provisions  a  man  ought  to  lay  by 
before  starting  on  the  overland  journey  from  Juneau,  at  which  place  they  can 
be  best  purchased.  The  articles  re(juired  for  one  man  for  two  months  are 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 


40  lbs.  flour 

Matches 

5  lbs.  baking  powder 

Mustard 

24  lbs.  bacon 

Cooking  utensils  and  dishes 

18  lbs.  beans 

Frying  pan 

30  lbs.  dry  fruit 

Water  kettle 

12  lbs.  dissicated  vegetables 

Tent 

8  lbs.  butter 

Yukon  stove 

20  lbs.  sugar 

Two  pair  g^oJ  blankets 

12  cans  of  milk                  - 

One  rubber  blanket 

5  lbs.  tea 

Bean  pot 

5  lbs.  coffee 

Two  plates                                                 1 

2  lbs.  salt 

Drinking  cup                                                 1 

12  lbs.  ham 

Teapot                                                        ■ 

10  lbs.  cheese 

Knife  and  fork                                           i^E 

20  lbs.  corn  meal 

Large  cooking  pan                                     B 

Pepper 

Small  cooking  pan                                       S 

These  are  simply  for  sustenance.  In  addition,  the  traveller  will  find  it 
necessary  to  build  his  own  boat  with  which  to  thread  the  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers  leading  to  the  gold  baiin.    He  will  need  the  following  tools : — 


Jack  plane 

Whip  saw 

Two  hand  saws  (cross-cut  &  rip) 

Draw  knife 

Axe 

Hammer 

Hatchet 

Pocket  rule 

3  lbs.  oakum 

5  lbs.  pitch 


5  lbs.  of  five-eighths  rope 

Pick 

Shovel 

Gold  pan 

10  lbs.  Gd.  wire  nails 

10  lbs.  8d.        „ 

10  lbs.  12d.      „ 

Square 

Pencils 

Chalk  line 


He  will  also  find  that  he  must  have  some  protection  against  the  deadly  assaults 
of  gnats  and  mosquitoes,  which  fill  the  air  throughout.  Alaska ;  that  he  will 
have  to  be  provided  for  mountain  climbing  and  for  protection  against  snow 
blindness,  which  is  one  of  the  most  demoralising  afflictions  that  can  befall  the 
traveller  over  the  snow-covered  passes,  so  he  will  need — 


Mosquito  netting 

One  pair  crag-proof  hip  boots 


Snow  glasses 
Medicines 


These  are  the  provisions  necessary  for  a  miner  for  a  single  month,  and 
whether  he  will  need  more  for  his  journey  depends  somewhat  upon  the  manner 
in  which  he  travels.  ,,    .  .  . 
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Before  mnlcinf?  a  start  the  wIho  tnivcllor  will  considT  the  cost  of  Hvinp  in 
the  flif^fj^iiiijrs  and  pruvido  liiiuself  aci'ordiiigly.  Fitliowing  are  a  few  of  the 
overage  prices  of  provisions  and  articles  of  common  use  : — 


Cost  of  shirts    ... 

Boots  per  pair 

Rubber  lioots  per  pair  ... 

Flour,  60  lbs 

Boef ,  per  lb.,  fresh 

Bacon,  per  lb     

Colfee,      „ 

Sut,'ar,      „        

Eijgs,  per  dozen 
Condensed  milk,  can    ... 

Picks,  each        

Shovels,  each     

Lumber,  per  1,000  feet 
Underwear,  per  suit     ... 


$5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.45 

1.00 

0.50 

2.00 

0.50 

10.00 

4.00 

150.00 

5.00  to  7.50 


The  following  information  concerning  the  expenses  of  travel  according  to 
his  means  and  inclination: — 

Fare  from  New  York  to  Seattle  vift  Northern  Pacific  ...      $81.50 

Fee  for  Pullman  sleeper  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         20.50 

Fee  for  tourist  sleeper,  run  only  west  of  St.  Paul's...         ...  6.00 

Meals  served  in  dining  car  for  entire  trip      16.00 

Moals  are  served  at  stations  along  the  route  d,  hi  carte. 

Distance  from  New  York  to  Seattle,  3,290  miles. 

Days  required  to  make  journey,  about  six 

Fare   for  steamer  from   Seattli*  to    Junoau,   including    cabin    and 

meals,  cabin,  $52 ;  steerage,  $25. 
Days  Seattle  to  Juneau,  about  five. 
Number  of  miles  Seattle  to  Juneau,  72'). 
Cost  of  living  in  Junea\i,  about  $:{. 
Distance  up  Lynn  Canal  to  Dyca  steamboat  100  miles. 
Number  of  days  New  York  to  Dyea,  12. 

Number  of  days  required  for  journey  New  York  to  Klondyke,  60  to  75. 
Total  distance  Juneau  to  mines  at  Klondyke,  about  700  miles. 

One  word  of  advice  to  the  young  people  who  only  have  sufficient  money 
to  take  them  into  that  country — I  should  advise  them  to  take  the  few  hundred 
pounds  that  the  trip  would  cost  them  and  invest  it  in  a  sound  legitimate 
Yukon  Corporation.  They  will  then  reap  the  benefit  without  suffering  the 
numerous  hardships  they  would  have  to  endure  had  they  gone  to  work  in  the 
mines  themselves. 


ESTIMATE  OF  THE  AMOUNT  OF  GOLD  THAT  WILL  BE  TAKEN 
OUT  OF  A  FEW  CREEKS  IN  THE  KLONDYKE  DISTRICT. 

Numerous  have  been  the  reports  which  have  reached  us  about  the  amount 
of  gold  taken  out  of  these  creeks  during  the  winter  of  1896/97,  and  numerous 
have  been  the  reports  as  to  the  future  output  these  creeks  will  yield. 
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As  near  as  I  can  say,  between  four  and  five  million  dollara  was  taken  out 
last  winter,  and  I  feel  perfectly  justified  in  stating  that  not  less  than  one 
humh-ed  and  twenty-five  imllions  will  be  taken  out  during  the  next  five  years. 

Other  (discoveries  will  also  be  made,  all  the  old  creeks  will  be  worked,  and 
the  yearly  output  from  the  Yukon  mining  district  will  be  up  in  the  hundreds 
of  millions. 

The  output  fo"  f,he  coming  year,  I  should  not  estimate  at  over  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  0 .  mg  to  the  scarcity  of  piovisions  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time. 


I  v. 


A  FEW  WORDS  REGARDING  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  are  scattered  from  tue  head  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
consisting  of  numerous  different  tribes,  and  those  mostly  speaking  different 
dialects,  a  great  many  of  the  Indians  being  unable  to  understand  each  other. 
They  are  a  quiet  and  peaceable  people,  making  their  living  by  hunting, 
trapping,  and  fishing.  Their  endurance  is  wonderful ;  I  have  known  some  of 
them  to  run  ahead  of  a  dog  team  as  far  as  fifty  milej  a  day. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  different  tribes  of  Indians,  but  provided  they  are 
left  alone  and  not  molested  in  any  way,  a  man's  life  and  his  belongings  are 
perfectly  safe. 

The  Indians  located  at  the  different  posts  have  a  small  amount  of  know- 
/^dge  regarding  the  Christiaa  religion,  and  in  numerous  instances  I  have 
associated  with  Indians  who  are  v.ble  to  both  read  and  write. 


V;\ 


A   FEW   REMARKS   FOR   THE    BENEFIT   OF  CORPORATIONS 
INTENDING   TO   OPERATE   IN   THE   YUKON   COUNTRY. 


I  will  first  touch  upon  the  steamboats  necessary  for  the  river  travel.  The 
only  bad  places  in  the  Yukon  River  between  Pelly  River  and  the  mouth  are  the 
Yukon  Flats.  The  river  separates  into  numerous  channels  and  in  midsummer 
and  towards  the  fall  the  water  becomes  very  shallow.  The  draught  of  a  loaded 
steamboat  should  not  be  over  three  and  a  half  feet.  The  most  suitable  boats  are 
flat-bottomed,  length  say  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  about  a  thirty-five 
to  forty  feet  beam.  The  machinery  in  this  boat  should  be  of  the  very  best  with 
a  great  deal  of  power,  as  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  occasionally  take  a 
tow  Hyjainst  the  current.  The  boats  should  be  stern-wheel  boats,  modelled  in 
some  Pacific  Coast  Port  and  taken  to  St.  Michael,  and  there  put  together,  as 
it  is  altogether  an  impossibility  to  navigate  one  of  those  flat-  bottomed  river 
steamers  on  the  ocean  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

The  current  of  tlie  Yukon  River  at  ordinary  stag3  of  water,  does  not 
exceed  three  miles  an  l^oar. 
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The  supplies  most  suitable  for  tire  country  are  the  very  best  that  oan  be 
obtained  in  any  market.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  goods  of  an  inferior 
quality  do  not  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  miners.  A  list  of  the  most 
saleable  articles  is  here  given  : — 


Flour. 

Beans  (all  lairds). 

Bacon. 

Hams. 

Cheese. 

Butter. 

All  kinds  of  canned  goods. 

Mining  tools  of  all  descriptions. 

TJnderciothing. 

Shirts. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 


Coffee. 

Condensed  Milk. 
Dried  fruit  of  all  kinds. 
Assorted  calico  for  Indian  trade. 
Blankets. 

Canned  Vegetables. 
Tobacco,  smoking. 
,.       chewing. 
Gum  boots. 
Arctic  foot  wear. 

&c.,  &c. 


QUARTZ. 

Tho  quartz  the  country  contains  has  not  been  developed  yet,  for  Ihe 
reason  tliat  no  machinery  of  any  kind  is  in  the  country.  Numerous  quartz 
ledges,  some  assaying  as  high  as  §80  to  the  ton,  in  some  instances  not 
free  milling  gold,  has  been  discovered  and  located.  The  owners  of  these 
different  ledges  have  done  the  nect  Siay  amount  of  work  to  enable  them  to 
hold  on  to  their  property,  and  in  the  near  future  to  sell  to  an  enterprising 
company  at  a  handsome  figure. 

In  regard  to  the  titles  and  leases  of  the  placer  mines — as  every  one  knows 
•who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  any  of  the  placer  camp  rules  and  rej!;uIationn,  no 
man  can  locate  a  claim,  go  to  the  Canadian  Governmi  locord  his  claim  and 
get  a  title  for  it  for  nothing.  The  locating  and  recor  _  <loes  not  make  him 
the  owner  of  the  ground,  he  Las  to  do  a  certain  amoiiuL  ■  f  work  evoi  \  year  on 
that  ground,  either  by  his  own  individual  work  or  by  a  man  hir<  1  and  put 
there  as  his  representative  to  enable  him  to  hold  the  gi'ouud. 


CUERENCY. 

In  regard  to  currency,  the  only  money  used  in  the  Yukon  is  gold  dust, 
which  has  a  standard  value  of  $17  per  ounce.  Each  minei  has  in  his 
possession  a  pair  of  gold-weighing  scales,  and  every  time  any  payment  is  made 
the  gold  is  weighed  on  the  scales,  and  taken  at  the  rate  of  !j)17  per  ounce. 

All  goods  are  sold  by  the  stores  for  cash  only,  and  to  show  the  readers 
what  a  handsome  profit  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  goods  I  give  a 
reproduction  of  one  of  my  bills. 
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THE  OLD  METHOD  OF  STAKING  OR  LOCATING  PLACER  CLAIMS. 

The  first  man  to  discover  gold  on  a  creek  that  has  never  been  located 
before,  is  allowed  a  discovory  claim,  and  a  claim  for  himself.  The  discovery 
claim  is  bis  own,  given  to  him  because  he  is  the  discoverer  of  the  creek. 

The  old  way  of  staking  these  claims  was  by  blajiing  a  standing  tree  and 
writing  the  name  and  date,  and  stating  that  you  claimed  so  many  feet,  either 
up  or  down  the  ^reek,  for  mining  purposes,  Next  step  off  one  hundred  feet, 
either  up  or  down  the  creek,  whichever  way  you  decide  to  go,  and  pat  in  the 
other  stake.*  The  next  comer  takes  the  adjoining  claim,  either  above  or  below 
discovery,  and  so  the  creek  is  located  from  the  top  to  thv.  bottom.  The  moment 
a  man's  stakes  are  set  and  written  on,  nobody  can  possibly  interfere  with  them, 
except  the  Government  Surveyor. 


GAME,   AGRICULTURE,   &c. 

Game  is  not  abundant.  The  Indians,  instead  of  getting  the  g.irae  by  the 
river  banks,  as  they  used  to,  have  to  travel  far  back  into  the  mountt,  ins  to  get 
sufficient  meat  for  their  camp. 

The  different  kinds  of  game  in  the  country  are  moosej  cariboo,  mountain 
sheep,  black  and  brown  bear,  wolves,  fox,  martin,  lynx,  and  numerous  other 
small  fui'-bearing  animals.  Fishing  is  good  in  the  Yukon  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Salmon  is  very  plentiful,  grayling,  lake  trout  and  other  small  fish, 
are  easily  caught  in  the  streams. 

The  whole  Yukon  country  is  more  or  less  well  wooded ;  fine  trees  from 
eight  to  twenty-eight  inches  at  the  butt  are  very  numerous. 

It  has  been  tried  with  success  to  rais?  different  kinds  of  vegetables  during 
the  short  summer  months,  i.e.,  potatoes,  tur.^ips,  radishes,  lettuce,  &c.  They 
grow  very  rapidly,  and  had  any  one  sufficient  time  and  implements  to  cultivate 
the  ground,  quite  a  la^ge  crop  could  be  raised. 


ii      E' 
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WHAT  SOME  MINING  EXPERTS  AND  ROIENTISTS  SAY. 

Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  who  is  the  best  living  American  authority  on 
geology  has  been  telling  his  classes  at  Harvard  for  the  last  twenty  years  that 
the  coming  great  discoveries  of  gold  on  this  continent  would  be  in  Alaska  and 
the  North-West.  He  explained  that  in  the  great  extension  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system  to  the  North  doubtless  lay  the  mother  vein,  which  sooner  or 
later  would  come  to  light.  Professor  Shaler's  prophecy,  based  on  scientific 
deductions,  has  come  true,  and  other  scientists  agree  with  Mm  that  the 
Alaskan  country  contains  limitless  possibilities  for  the  discovery  of  gold. 

•  The  new  Mining  Laws  say  that  four  stakes  shall  be  driven,  3  inches  siiuare  and  4  fret  high. 
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Dr.  W.  H.  Dael,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington,  who  has 
for  years  been  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  Alaskan  country,  and 
who  is  a  geologist  of  note,  says  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  stories 
told  of  the  richness  of  the  Yukon  soil.  "  The  gold-bearing  belt  of  North- 
Western  America,"  he  says,  "  contains  all  the  gold  fields  extending  into 
British  Columbia  and  what  is  known  as  the  North-West  Territories  and 
Alaska. 

"  The  Yukon  really  runs  along  in  that  belt  for  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
miles.  The  bed  of  the  main  river  is  in  the  valley.  The  yellow  metal  is  not 
found  in  |)aying  quantities  in  the  main  river,  but  in  the  small  streams  which 
cut  through  the  mountains  on  either  side." 

George  Frederick  Wright,  professor  of  geology  at  Oberlin  College,  thinks 
that  the  "  mother  lode "  may  be  looked  for  successfully  in  Alaska.  In  his 
opinion  it  exists  somewhere  up  the  streams  on  which  the  placer  mines  ave 
found.  The  source  of  the  Klondyke  gold,  he  says,  is  from  the  south,  and  the 
gold  was  doubtless  transported  by  glacier  action.  The  Klondyke  region  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  St.  Elias  Alps,  and  the  glaciers  flowed  both  north  and 
south  from  these  summits. 

"  Placer  mines,"  says  Professor  Wright,  "  originate  in  the  disintegration 
of  gold-bearing  quartz  veins,  or  mass  like  that  at  Juneau.  Under  sub-aerial 
agencies  these  become  dissolved.  Then  the  glaciers  transport  the  material  as 
far  as  they  go,  when  the  floods  of  water  carry  it  on  still  further.  Gold,  being 
heavier  than  the  other  materials  associated  with  it,  lodges  in  the  crevices  or  in 
the  rough  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  streams.  So  to  speak,  nature  has 
stamped  and  '  panned  '  the  gravel  first  and  prepared  the  way  for  man  to  finish 
the  work.  The  amount  of  gold  found  in  the  placer  mines  is  evidence  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  of  a  very  rich  vein  as  of  the  disintegration  of  a  very  large 
vein. 

"  What  the  prospectors  have  found  points  to  more.  The  unexplored 
region  is  immense.  The  mountains  to  the  south  are  young,  having  been 
elevated  very  much  since  the  climax  of  the  glacial  period.  With  these 
discoveries  and  the  success  in  introducing  reindeei-,  Alaska  bids  fair  to 
support  a  population  eventually  of  several  millions." 

William  Van  Slooten,  an  eminent  mining  engineer  and  metallurgist,  sees 
in  the  reports  from  the  Klondyke  indications  of  a  more  extraordinary  deposit 
of  gold  than  that  of  California.     Ho  says  : — 

"  No  such  specifically  large  amounts  of  gold  were  taken  out  by  individuals 
during  any  similar  period  of  California  gold  hunting.  Two  months  of  work 
in  the  water  has  realized  more  than  any  six  months  heretofore  known  in  the 
history  of  gold  mining. 

"  We  had  long  been  aware  that  there  was  gold  in  the  Yukon  basin,  but 
the  total  output  for  the  last  ten  years  before  the  Klondyke  developments 
amounted  to  not  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth  at  the  utmost.  Now, 
within  two  months,  five  millions  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Klondyke  regions. 
It  took  the  first  eight  months  of  work  in  California  to  pan  out  that  amount 
under  infinitely  more  favourable  conditions  of  climate  and  weather.  That  is  a 
straw  worth  noting." 
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Tlie  latest  and  therefore  the  most  important  official  inveatitration  of  the 
fjold  fields  is  that  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  in  1896  by  J.  Edward  Spurr,  accompanied  by  two  fjeologic  assistants. 
The  expedition  was  sent  out  in  accordance  with  an  appropriation  by  Congress 
of  $5,000  for  the  investigation  of  the  coal  and  gold  resources  of  Alaska.  A 
like  appropriation  for  the  year  before  resulted  in  the  expedition  headed  by 
Dr.  George  h\  Becker,  which  investigated  the  gold  fields  of  Southern  Alaska. 
Mr.  Spurr's  party  crossed  the  Chilkoot  Pass  about  the  middle  of  June,  and 
passed  down  the  Yukon  in  a  small,  roughly-built  boat  to  the  crossing  of  Forty 
Mile  Creek.  A  summary  of  his  report  was  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
February  2nd,  1897.  Mr.  Spurr's  party  and  Dr.  Becker's  both  took  numerous 
photographs  along  the  routes  they  traversed.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Spurr's 
report  that  the  gold  belt  is  likely  to  be  found  running  in  a  direction  a  little 
west  of  north-west. 

Running  in  a  dii-ection  a  little  west  of  north-west  through  the  territory 
examined  is  a  broad,  continuous  belt  of  highly  altered  rocks.  To  the  east  this  belt 
is  known  to  be  continuous  for  one  hundred  miles  or  more  in  British  territory. 
The  rocks  constituting  this  belt  are  mostly  crystalline  schists  associated  with 
marbles  and  sheared  quartzites,  indicating  a  sedimentary  origin  for  a  large  part 
of  the  series.  In  the  upper  part  a  few  plant  remains  were  found,  which  suggest 
that  this  portion  is  probably  of  Devonian  age.  These  altered  sedimentary 
rocks  have  been  shattered  by  volcanic  action,  and  they  are  pierced  by  many 
dikes  of  eruptive  rock.  Besides  the  minor  volcanic  disturbances,  there  have 
been  others  on  a  large  scale,  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  continuous 
ridges  or  mountain  ranges.  In  this  process  of  mountain  building  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  have  been  subjected  to  such  pressui-e  and  to  such  alteration  from 
attendant  forces  that  they  have  been  squeezed  into  the  condition  of  schist,  and 
often  partly  or  wholly  crystallized,  so  that  their  origin.al  character  has  in  some 
cases  entirely  disappeared.  In  summarizing,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rocks  of 
the  gold  bolt  of  Alaska  consist  largel}'  of  sedimentary  beds  older  than  the 
carboniferous  period  ;  that  these  beds  have  undergone  extensive  alteration, 
and  have  been  elevated  into  mountain  ranges  and  cut  thi-ough  by  a  variety  of 
igneous  rocks. 

Throughout  these  altered  rocks  there  are  found  veins  of  quartz  often 
carrying  pyrite  and  gold.  It  appears  that  these  quartz  veins  were  formed 
during  the  disturbance  attending  the  uplift  and  alteration  of  the  beds.  Many 
of  the  veins  have  been  cut,  sheared  and  torn  into  fragments  by  the  force  that 
has  transformed  the  sedimentai'y  rocks  into  crystalline  schist ;  but  there  are 
others,  containing  gold,  pilver  and  copper,  that  have  not  been  very  much 
disturbed  or  broken.  These  more  continuous  oi-e-bearing  zones  have  not  the 
character  of  ordinary  quartz  veins,  although  they  contain  much  silica.  Instead 
of  the  usual  white  quartz  veins,  the  ore  occurs  in  p.  sheared  and  altered  zone 
of  rock  and  gradually  runs  out  on  both  sides.  So  far  as  yet  known,  these 
continuous  zones  of  ore  are  of  relatively  low  grade.  Concerning  the  veins  of 
white  quartz  first  mentioned,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  them  which  contain 
gold  carry  it  only  in  small  quantity,  and  yet  some  few  are  known  to  be  very 
rich  in  places,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  are  many  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  ore  is  of  con)paratively  high  grade. 

No  quartz  or  vein  mining  of  any  kind  has  yet  been  attempted  in  the  Yukon 
district,  mainly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  with  which  supplies,  machinery 
and  labour  can  be  obtained ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
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gold  in  these  rocks,  ...uch  of  which  could  be  profitably  extracted  under 
favourable  conditions.  The  j^eneral  character  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  ore 
deposits  is  extremely  like  that  of  the  gold-bearin<?  formations  alonfj  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska,  in  which  the  Treadwell  and  otiier  mines  are  situated, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  richness  of  the  Yukon  roi'ks  is  approximately  equal 
to  that  of  the  coast  belt.  It  may  be  added  that  the  resources  of  the  coast  belt 
have  been  only  partially  explored. 

Besides  the  gold  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  Yukon  district  there  is  reason 
to  expect  paying  quantities  of  other  minerals.  Deposits  of  silver  bearing  lead 
have  been  found  in  a  number  of  localities,  and  copper  ia  also  a  constituent  of 
many  of  the  ores. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  veins  and  other  deposits  of  the  rocks  of  the 
gold  belt  an  enormous  length  of  time  has  elapsed.  During  that  time  the  forces 
of  erosion  have  stripped  off  the  overlying  rocks  and  exposed  the  metalliferous 
veins  at  the  surface  for  long  periods,  and  the  rocks  of  the  gold  belt,  with  the 
veins  which  they  include,  have  crumbled  and  been  cai-ried  away  by  the  streams, 
to  be  deposited  in  widely  different  places  as  gravels,  or  sands,  or  muds.  As 
gold  is  the  heaviest  of  all  materials  found  in  rock,  it  is  concenti-ated  in 
detritus  which  has  been  worked  over  by  stream  action ;  and  the  richness  of 
the  placers  depends  upon  the  available  gold  supply,  the  amount  of  available 
detritus,  and  the  character  of  the  streams  which  carry  this  detritus  away. 
In  Ahiska  the  streams  have  been  carrying  away  the  gold  from  the  metalliferous 
belt  for  a  very  long  period,  so  that  particles  of  the  precious  metal  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  It  is  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
gold-bearing  belt,  however,  that  the  particles  of  gold  are  large  and  plentiful 
enough  to  repay  working,  under  present  conditions.  Where  a  stream  heads  in 
the  gold  belt,  the  richest  diggings  are  likely  to  be  near  its  extreme  upper  part. 

In  this  upper  part  the  current  is  so  swift  that  the  lighter  material  and  the 
finer  gold  .are  carried  away,  leaving  in  many  places  a  rich  deposit  of  coarse 
gold  overlain  by  coarse  gravel,  the  pebbles  being  so  large  as  to  hinder  rapid 
transportation  by  water.  It  is  under  such  conditions  that  the  diggings  which 
are  now  being  worked  are  found,  with  some  unimportant  exceptions.  The 
rich  gulches  of  the  Forty  Mile  district  and  of  the  Birch  Creek  district,  as  well 
as  other  fields  of  less  importance,  all  head  in  the  gold-bearing  formation. 

A  short  distance  below  the  heads  of  these  gulches  the  stream  valley 
broadens  and  the  gravels  contain  finer  gold  more  widely  distributed.  Along 
certain  parts  of  the  stream  this  finer  gold  is  concQiitrated  by  favoural)le 
currents  and  is  often  profitably  washed,  this  kind  of  deposit  coming  under  the 
head  of  "  bar  diggings."  The  gold  in  these  more  extensive  gravels  is  often 
present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  encourage  the  hope  of  successful  extraction  at 
some  futm'e  time,  when  the  work  can  be  done  more  cheaply  and  with  suitable 
machinery.  The  extent  of  these  gravels  which  are  of  possible  value  is  very 
gi-eat.  As  the  field  of  observation  is  extended  farther  and  farmer  from  the 
gold-bearing  belt,  the  gold  occurs  in  finer  and  finer  condition,  until  it  is  found 
only  in  extremely  small  flakes,  so  light  that  they  can  be  carried  long  distances 
by  the  current. 

It  may  be  stated,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  profitable  gravels 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold-bearing  rock. 
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The  polfl-bearing  belt  forms  a  ranfje  of  low  mountains,  and  on  tlie 
flanks  of  these  mountains,  to  the  north-east  and  to  the  south-west,  lie  various 
younger  rocks  which  range  in  age  from  carboniferous  to  very  recent  tertiary, 
and  are  made  up  mostly  of  conglomerates,  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some 
volcanic  material.  These  rocks  were  formed  subsequent  to  the  ore  deposition, 
and  therefore  do  not  contain  metalliferous  veins.  They  have  been  partly 
derived,  however,  from  detritus  worn  from  the  gold-bearing  belt  during  the 
long  period  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  erosion,  and  some  of  them  contain  gold 
derived  from  the  more  ancient  rocks  and  concentrated  in  the  same  way  as  is 
the  gold  in  the  present  river  gravels.  In  one  or  two  places  it  is  certain  that 
these  conglomerates  are  really  fossil  placers,  and  this  source  of  supply  may 
eventually  turn  out  to  ue  very  important. 

In  the  younger  rocks  which  overlie  the  gold-bearing  series  there  are  beds  of 
black,  hai'd,  glossy,  very  pure  lignitic  coal.  An  area  of  these  coal-bearing  strata 
lies  very  close  to  the  gold-bearing  district,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  region 
examined,  and  as  the  beds  of  coal  are  often  of  considerable  thickness  and  the 
coal  in  some  of  them  leaves  very  little  ash  and  contains  volatile  constituents  in 
considerable  amount,  it  is  probable  that  the  coal  deposits  will  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
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BROAD  STREET   MOUSE,    LONDON,    E.G. 


Drawings,  Tracings,  Blue  Prints  and  Maps  for  Companies'  Reports 
Prospectuses,  &c.,  on  the  shortest  notice. 


MINING    PLANS   OF   ALL    COUNTRIES. 

The  Mining  and  Geographical  Institute  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  represent  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ortlepp,  of  Johannesburg, 

Claim  Title  Experts. 

Siairvoya  and  Report©  made  of  any  Froperttem 
la  the  TTrattavaal  or  R&odet*ia,  aad  t&©  very 
latest    Map*   alwaya   ta  »tock  of  every   Faroi 

aad  Gold  Field, 

WE    CLAIM    TO    BE    THE    ONLY    PEOPLE    IN    LONDON 

WHO   HAVE   MAPS  OF 

EVERY  MINING  DISTRICT  IN  THE  WORLD. 


■4 
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M^r»    OB^   TME 


WEST  AUSTRALIAN   GOLD  FIELDS. 


THE  LATEST,  MOST  COMPLETE,  AND  AUTHENTIC. 

Drawn  and  Comi'iled  iiy  Mensiiii.  CnAULETON  &  Co.,  Minino  Knoinhks. 

FUDLISBED   BY    ThE   MININO   AND   GEUOllArillCAL   INBTITVTB. 


In 


Scale,    One 
Six    Sheets. 


Mile    (80    chains)    to    the    Inch. 
Complete   size   of  Map,    9ft.    by  8ft. 


THE  Map  is  compiled  from  the  latest  authentic  data,  maps  and  reports  of  private  and  ollicial  explorers, 
surveys,  etc.,  with  the  assistance  kindly  all'ordcd  by  the  Hon.   Sir  Malcolm  Fraser,  K.C.M.O.,  Agent- 
Oeneral  for  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  in  London. 

Hitherto,  no  reliable  comprehensive  map  of  the  WHOLE  of  the  MININO  CENTHKS  of  Western 
Australia  has  been  published,  upon  which  the  public  could  depend  for  that  minute  accuracy  of  detail  which 
gives  to  such  a  work  its  special  and  permanent  value.  Neither  ]>ains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  so 
construct  this  work,  that  it  shall  embody  the  latest  geiiRraphical  and  mining  infmniation  correct  in  every 
detail.  In  short  we  claim  that  this  ma])  ennibines  more  iicifectlj  than  any  previous  or  similar  publication 
the  qualities  of  reliability,  frcslni'ss,  attractiveness  and  useliilncss. 

The  Map  gives  a  larjjc  inset  map  of 

H  A.  IsT  I<r -A.  KT  '  S  , 

Scale,  20  chains  to  the  inch   (showing,  by  colour,  properties  of  all  Companies  to  date) ;  also  a  complete 
Inde.\  Map  of 

"^^ESTEHIT       -A.  XT  S  Tli -A.  L I  .A. . 

The  Map   shows   all   llailways,  eomi)Utcd  and  proposed,  Tanks  completed   (with  their  capacity),  Tanki 
proposed,  Wells,  Telegraphs,  Uoads,  I'orest  Jteserves,  &c. 


ill  Properties  held  by  Companies  baviog  Omces  in  London  are  distinguislied  by  colour. 

ArrangementB  oan  be  made  to  keep  the  Map  up-to-data. 


price:  8. 

£    s. 

d. 
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BOOKS    AND    MAPS. 

The  Mining  and  Geographical  Institute  have  in  ftork  all  the  beat  Mapt  and  Bookn  relating  to  Gold  and 
Gold  Minimi  in  Jfiiea,  Xew  /talaiid,  India,  Ih-ifinh  Culiinihiii,  Ontario,  and  Aiislialia. 

MAPS   PREPARED,   DRAWN,  AND  LITHOGRAPHED   FOR  PROSPECTUS  AND  OTHER   PURPOSES. 
MAPS  BY  ANY  PUBLISHER  SENT  ON  APPROVAL,  WITH  NO  OBLIGATION  TO  PURCHASE. 


THE  MINING  &  GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTE, 
BROAD  STREET  HOUSE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


(Late  Hehne  HiLt,  S.E.) 
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THE 


British  Colombia  Hevieoi 

2d.       MINES.  —  TRADE.  —  COMMERCE.       ^d. 

WEEKLY.  IMPARTIAL,  INDEPENDENT.  WEEKLY. 

A   Weekly    Financial    Review   of   all   that   transpires    in 
Kootenay,  Cariboo,  Cassiar,  Klondyke,  and  Ontario. 


Should   be    read    by    everyone    interested   in    Canada's   vast    mineral 
resources,  trade,  and  commerce. 

EXHAUSTIVE   ARTICLES    ON    CURRENT    TOPICS    BY   EXPERTS. 

EARLIEST   OFFICIAL    INFORMATION. 

Special  Correspondence  from  the  Mining  Camps  by  the  best-informed  writers. 
Verbatim  Reports  of  Company  Meetings. 

VALUABLE  ADVICE  TO  INVESTORS.      NEW  ISSUES  CAREFULLY  CRITICISED. 

A  Series  of  Illustrated  Articles  was  commenced  in  No.  18,  and  will 
embrace  every  important  Mining  Camp  in  the  above  districts. 

Maps  of  new  districts  as   surveyed   will  be  published   as   occasion 

requires. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  NEW  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISES. 


THE  GREAT  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  REVIEW. 


Po8t  Free  within  the  Postal  Union,  per  Year,  10/6;  6  Months,  5/6;  3  Months,  3/-. 


' 


I 


THE 


COLONIAL  GOLDFIELDS  GAZETTE, 

With   wMoh  la   Inoorporaied  "WESTRAUA." 


I 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


A  LITERARY  AND  PICTORIAL  RECORD  OF  COLONIAL  MINING 

ENTERPRISE. 


I 


I     '■■ 


'./     I! 


Qtnmranieed  larger  Circulatlosi  than  ikny  otker 
^IspeBny  Mining  or  Financial  Journal. 


A  unique  medium  for  the  Advertisements  of  Sliipping,  Railway  and 
Banking-  Companies,  Manufacturers  of  Mininfr  Machinery  and  all  others 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  many  rich  Goldfields  under  the 

British  Vhg. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION. 


Qimrter.  Half-Ycar.  Year. 

United  Kingdom  ..    6s.  6d 13s 25s.  ^  _       .,    ,     .. 

colonies  and  Abroad..       8s 16s 30^  j  Payable  In  Advance. 

EDITORIAL  AND  PUBLISHING  OFFICES: 

SAVOY  HOUSE,  115  &  116,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TRUSTWORTHY.         FEARLESS. 


INDEPENDENT. 


Klonapkc  €xpeaitlon* 


9T 


»  ■!    »    l»  > 


IWp.  fl.  E.  It{OJHVIO|lGEl{  SOIifl  is  returning  to  the  Klondyke 
in  the  Spring  of  1898,  in  charge  of  an  expedition. 
Application  should  be  made  at  once  by  parties 
wishing  to  join,  as  only  a  limited  number  can  be 
taken.  This  will  be  found  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  of  getting  into  the  country,  as  Mr.  Sola  has  had 
years  of  experience,  and  knows  exactly  how  to  go 
and  what  to  do.  For  a  given  sum  everything  is 
found,  fares  ist  class,  and  a  guarantee  to  land 
parties   at   Dawson   City,  and  provide  them  with 


one 


year's  complete  outfit. 


APPLY-^ 

THE  MINING  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTE, 

BROAD    STREET    HOUSE, 

London,   E.G. 
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I^IST    OF    BPECIAX^    IMININO    IMAPB 

runiimiiii)  iiv 

THE  MINING  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTE. 


SERI£S   OF  MINIMO   MAPS   OF   BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

I»AWN  AMU  (  oMiii.itii  MY    WII.I.IAM   'IIH  iM  I'M  iN,  Akk.ic.  M.  Isni    •'  i:,,  lit  (l.S.,  H.iixni  i   W  ism  ai.uuux  to  TUi 

UuVEUNMIkT   ur    (ll'trNKI  AMI,    AMI    P  X-rillMllFNT  Or    IIIK   (  IH'I  i.  A  lllil  K    (  IIAIIHMl    nr    MlNtH, 

ivsavi.risa  iiixisu  Msuist:t.i< 


No.  1.-MAP   of   tho    KOOTENAY    DISTRICTS. 

The  Mit|i  nIkiws  riiiiii<l  ciiili  1 1  iitii'  tlw  I'xlciit  <if  iiiiiiili  v  liikeii  up  liy  iliiniH  ;  iiNiiiiiiir  llii>  niiixt  iitiiuii-tniit  MininR 
CiiiiipHuicn'  iiiiiioilirn  All  llii'  iiiiint  irn  iitl)  rdrinlniili  il  Ituiiils,  llailwiiVH,  mill  Tt'li'^iuiiliHiiii'  ilictinrtl)  iimiki'il,  hIiiiwIiik 
•Imi  thi'  PROPOSED  OBOW  8-NE8T  RAILWAY 

Willi  a  Miip  like  tlim  liifi.ii'  hini  Ihc  (Xiiliiiir  will  iiu  ixactly  wluii'  tu  ku  ami  liiiw  tii  ifut  tliirc,  wliile  tliuM  it 
homo  will  bu  iililc  tu  ixuclly  liiiatu  tMiy  iiuw  UikI 

No.  2.-MAP   Of  CARIBOO   and    LILLOOET. 

Mr.  TiiiiMi'nos  liiiH  ii'ci'iilly  ritiiinitl  (mm  TIritiiili  Ciiliiiiilna,  wliiii'  In'  t\H-\\\  mMml  niiiiitlia  in  tlic  I)i'<trlot« 
cii\oreil  bv  tlu'Hu  MapM,  t'ii;;ii)(nl  in  iinifi'iuiiunal  wiirk,  ami  in  culU'ctinK  ami  vunfyiiiit  the  iiilniiiiatiun  niiiiT  umboilieil  ia 
till  H(i  pulmcatioiiH. 

Tliu  imiHii'lanoi'  nf  tlii»  Maii  will  lio  rcniirnii-i'il  by  all  wlm  are  intcriBtnl  in  llio  lUviliiiimi'nt  of  tlicno  ilii-lricU. 
llitliiTto  no  Map  Iuin  bn-n  piiIiIimIh'iI  Iu  ^lln^v,  on  u  laixe  wale,  adintrirt  tlint  iniimliinbtotUy  onoof  tlu'inoHt  imiinrtiintKuld* 
pnuliiciiiK  rt'gliimi  of  tliv  Hnrlil,  tllly  millinhs  of  dulluin  worth  of  goUl  ImviuK  brrn  taken  friini  thi'  fiimuil  Cuiilhio  Minwi. 

No.  3.- MAP    Of  Southern    Portion    of  WEST   KOOTENAY. 

iSIIoWINd  Cl.AIMH.) 
ThH  Map  kIiowk  all  Milliner  (lainm  Hnnlli  of  Iliwi'l'Ciry  to  I'nitnl  Hlalin   lliniiiilaiv,  fnim  Slircp  f'rfck  on  the 
Wi.Ht  to  Kniili'nay  Lake  on  tlo'  KiikI.     (iiviiiK  "Imi  an  iiiact  maii  of  THE  KOOTENAY  DI8TBICT8.  Hliowinir 
niininK  divlKioMK.   ami   inMt  lliip  of   I  liiuim  on  Cayudxh  Ircik  l.illiuiit  (doMi  ii  (ailir  Dixtnit^    FBIOES   from 
48a.  to  £8  Oa.  Od. 

MAP    of   LAKE    of  the    WOODS,    ONTARIO. 

Wnil    INSET  OF  VKIIMII.ION  LAKE. 
This  in  the  only  Map  |  iibliKlnil  of  lliiN  important  ilintrirt  tlint  KhowH  tho  pfnltlon  of  all  Mininf^  rropcrtica. 
The  Map  ia  right  up  to  iluto,  iiiul  icmilili'  in  iviry  detail.    PRICES:    Sheet*,  iSla. ;   Kounted  on  Rollers, 
or  in  Oaae,  328.  6d. 

MAP    Of   HANNAN'S    DISTRICT,    W.A. 

The  very  ladat  Mini  im  ale,  '.'ii  iliaiiiN  to  thi>  indr,  with  laivi?  inact  Map  of  Weal  Aiiatralia,  Showing  by  colour  all 
Mining  IVipiriiii     PRICES  : -Sheets,  6s.;  on  Rollers  or  in  Case,  IZs.  6d. 

MAP  of  the  COROMANDEL.  and   HAUSAKI   COLD   FIELDS,  New  Zealand. 

The  Latest,  Completest,  and  moat  Authentic.    Soale,  One  Mile,  or  80  Chains,  to  One  Inob. 

The  Map  is  rnmiiiled  from  the  lateat  iiuthontiodatji,  maim  and  repuilaof  prl\'atcan(lotlteial  explorera,  aurveva,  ete., 
together  with  a  laiKO  amount  nf  valuable  infonaation  whieh  has  been  kindly  plared  at  our  i1i»|'oku1  by  emimnt  Mininir 
Enginei'i'a,  Kinanie  ('iii-]i(initiiiii'<,  &p.  It  ia  not  only  a  mineral  map,  but'aliows  that  wlmh  la  niiiat  importiint  to  all 
interested  tvi/.)  the  niiiiin^'  pMij  i-itiea  and  niinitiff  b'tiaea  eolnui'i^l  iind  named  ao  iia  the  bminilaiieH  of  all  ('iiiiii>aniea  i-au 
be  aeen  at  a  K'aii'e.  'i'lKVe  aie  inait  nuii>a  of  Tiikatea,  Coiumandel,  and  'I'li-imi-M  Di^ti-icti  on  a  larger  .-^lale,  alao  n 
valuable  (leiiliiKii'itl  Map  of  the  Thames  D.atrii't.  The  Jlap  alao  ahowa  lloaiN.  Uj\,n,  Kinlwaya,  &c.  Arnaiini  niiiil>  ean 
be  miidp  to  ecurect  this  map  every  three  months  at  amall  coi-t.     t-i/e  of  Miin  i  i.mpUte,  /  it.'  by  3  ft.  0  in.     PRIOXS 

from  £1  lOa.  to  £4  l6a. 

MAP   of  OHINEMURI    COUNTY,    New    Zealand. 

Scale,  40  Chains  to  One  Inch. 

This  Map  has  been  eonipiled  with  the  (treateat  rare  from  the  liiteat  antlnntip  dala,  and  from  mapn  and  report* 
m.ide  on  the  apot,  and  plaeed  at  our  diapiiMil  by  (Uiiiicnt  Miiiiiii^  Kn'^jim  ii-a.  Tin?  ..Map  aliowa  all  len>ea  anil  propeHiea  at 
Whnngamala,  'i'he  Wirea,  Maratoto,  Wiiitekauri,  KuraiiKahaKe,  Waihi,  etc.  The  large.it  aeale  map  of  Ihe-^e  imixirtant 
distriota  yet  publi.shcd. 

PRICES  :-Coloured  Sheets,  ea. ;  Mounted  in  Case,  IDs.  6d. ;  on  Rollers,  12s.  6d. 
MAP   Of  the    LYDENBURG   and    DE    KAAP    GOLD    FIELDS. 

l!v  J.  ElfNKST  YOUNO,  C.E.M.r,. 

Neither  paina  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  ao  construet  this  woik  that  it  shiiU  emhoily  the  liiteat  infoj-mation, 
oorreotin  detail,  masterly  in  exeiuliui.,  and  eompiled  from  tlie  latest  uuthenlie  data.  The  Mapdistinguishea  by  cidciur  the 
properties  of  all  Lydenburg  t'oiiiji:iiiiea. 

Do  Kaap  Oold  Fields.  -This  portion  of  the  Map  covera  the  whole  of  the  He  Kiiap  and  Komati  Gold  Fields, 
abowiug  all  the  moat  recent  properties.      It  also  shuwa  on  a  larger  aeale  the  hiheba  ('nnipiinii  s'  Mini;a. 

An  inset  M up  is  also  given  of  the  ZoutpansberfC  Qold  Fields.     iJiseiihing  the  iih^siial  featurea,  mining 

Iiropcrties.  in  the  Selati  proeliiinnd  gold  tlelda.  the  loealiliia  of  the  private  farms  of  the  llannouy  Katjite,  the  bulherland 
tccf  and  mining  claima  uhmg  tin  llunhiaon  liange and  Zoulponsberg  Gold  Fields. 

PRIORS  :-In  Shef>tB,  12s.  6d. ;  Mounted  in  Case,  21s. ;  Mounted  on  Rollers  and  Varnished,  21s. 
MAP    of   HEIDELBERG   GOLD    FIELDS,    S.A.R. 

Compiled  from  the  loteat  otHeial  information  by  .1.  Eknkst  Yduno,  C.I:.M.I"..  ^calo  One  Mile  to  One  Inch. 
This  is  tho  latest  and  most  e  Lijilete  map  of  Heidclberif  Gold  Fields  puhlishi  d,  showing  the  whole  of  the 
Farms  and  Mining'  Properties  from  The  Wltwatersrand  to  the  Vaal  River.  All  the  most  reeent 
Nigrel,  Black  Beef,  Molvneux,  Despoort,  Heidelberar,  Roodepooit  pmiertiia  are  shown  and  aro 
complete  to  the  day  of  publication.  Tho  Reel's  and  buundaiies  of  all  jiropi  rliea  are  shown  by  i  <ilour,  neither  luiius  nor 
expense  having  been  spared  to  make  the  Map  the  moat  complete  and  authentic  Map  of  tho  important  district  of 
Heidelberg:. 

PRICES : -In  Sheets,  £1  Is. ;  Mounted  to  fold,  £1  7s.  6d. ;  on  Rollers  and  Varnished,  £1  10a. 

ALSO  MAPS  OFGRIQUALAND  WEST,  WENZIt$,  MYSORE,  CARIBOO  (GEOLOGICU),  WnWATER-:RAND,  KLONDYKE,  ETC, 

MININQ  and  QIOORAPHICAI.  INSTITUTE,  Broad  8tr«ot  Houaa,  London,  E.C. 
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WILLESDEN    PAPErI 

2-PLY.      FOR  UNDEIU.INWC   SLATES   AND   TILES. 

WATER-PROOF,     ROT-PROOF,     PERMANENT. 

This  Is  the  best  material  for  tinderHlRtiii(!,  and  possesses  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

1. — Dnei  not  pcrinh  when  shut  up  Ucneatli  xlutes  4.  — ^^'il1  not  uhun'  ruhi  or  iinow  to  penrlnitc. 

or  tilcH. 
...  fl.— No  smell  uiidrr  Brcafcut  hont 

.. — A  Kood  non-eondiiclor. 

S. —Water-proof,    Diunp-pionl.     Air-ti:<ht,     Hot-      I       (i.  -Will   nut    reudilv    hiirii,   niid    Im    --.iier   than 
proof.  I'ellinx. 

ArehilfctH  arc  ivpcel/iilly  u^keil  tu  sjiceif^  "  Willesden  I'Al'liH  'i-\'\.\  11.   1.  80," 


WILX^ESDEN 


WATERPROOF  AND  ROT- PROOF  PAPERS. 


ESTABLISHED     1870. 


2-P1jY  and  1-PLY  for  I'.loelrieal  I'liipoM's,  Cold  StoriiLje,  on  land  .ind  aboard  ship.  Uceciil  liiri/r 
contiaets; — West  India  I)oek.s  and  Sniillilield,  Sliellield  lee  Storage  Co.,  and  many  olhers. 

I-PI4Y  for  Damp  Walls  (with  Willc<deii  Uot-proof  Sorin\  in  eseeptionally  had  eases),  Undcrlinuig 
Carpels,  Ceilin(?s,  ele..  Lining  Cases,  Labels.  I'lij^gin;;  I'loors,  Stencils,  Press  Damping  Sheets, 
and  other  uses. 

4-PLY  ROOFING  for  Small  Struetuies,  Sides  of  Sheds,  rarliti(uis,  ete. 


AWNINGS.    BLINDS,    COVERS,    TENTS, 

and  for  all  purposes  where  .1  water-repellent,  rot-proof,  flexible,  inodorous,  lasting  fabric 

is  re(Hiired,  and  (aeeordini;  to  the  "loseiK'ss  ol'  the  texture)  w;iler-proof. 


TRADE  H 


MARK. 


Willesden    Scrim 

SHADIIVJG 

For 

Greenhouses,  Cardan  Use 

&c. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees   GREEN  HOT-PROOF  PROCESS, 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  &  CANVAS  WORKS,  Willesden  Junction,  N.W. 


EBtabllBhect     1.S70. 


SIR  W.  A.  ROSE  &  Co., 

Paini   GHntterSm 


Pi'ize  Medal.    Gold  Medal. 


Gold  Medal.    Prize  Medal. 


By  H.M. 

London. Havre.    Royal  Letters  Pat^-     Havre. Paris. 

First   Class    T/ledal.  Melbourne,   1881. 


MACHINE  OILS, 

PAINTS, 
MINE  GREASE, 


AlfO    EVCIfY    OESORIPTIOM  OF 


AS   SUPPUCO    TO 


JOHANKES3URG    and    COOLGARDIE. 


Oil  Refinery  and  Paint  Mills— 

POSES  WHARF,  MILLWALL,  E. 

Offices   and  Centra!  Depot— 

66,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.G., 
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Sir  W.  a.  rose  &.  Co. 

Paint    GHniierSm 


Prize  Medal.    Gold  Medal. 


Gold  Medal.    Prize  Medal. 


By  H.M. 
London.  Havre.    Royal  Letters  Pat*'      Havre. 


Paris. 


First  Class   Medal.  Melbourne,   1881. 


MACHINE  OILS, 


PAINTS, 
MINE  GREASE, 


AMD   EVERY  DCSORIPTIOM   OF 


AS   SUPPUCD    TO 


JOHANNESBURG    and    COOLGARDIE. 


Oil  Refinery  and  Paint  Mills— 

pOSES  WHARF,  MILLWALL,  E. 

Ofiices  and  Central  Depot— 

66,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.G., 
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TO    KLONDYKE    TRAVELLERS. 


!! 


The  Military  Equipment  (Jompanj,  Ltd., 

7,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON,  8.W., 

-    Are    prepared    to    Fit    Out    entirely,     - 

Prospectors,  Miners  &  Expeditions  to  Klondyke 


—     with     — 

-  TENTS,     - 
SLEDGES,     - 

-  -      FURS, 

COMPRESSED 

-  -      FOODS, 


MEDICAL      - 

-  -    STORES, 

FOLDING    -    - 

-  -      BOATS, 


&c.,    &c.,    &c. 


I.diiilcd  SliHlgc. 


Full  Partlcu.ars  and  Estimates  sent  Free  on  application  Ic  the  General  Manager, 

MILITARY  EQUIPMENT,  STORES  and  "TORTOISE"  TENTS  CO.,  LTD., 

7.  WATERLOO  PLACE,   LONDON,  S.W. 


>. 


Ltd., 


ndyke 


■=~^^^- 


^ 


Manager, 

D., 

<DON,  S.W. 


